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Vivarium XXVIII, 1 (1990) 


The Interplay of Nature and Man in the Periphyseon of 
Johannes Scottus Eriugena 


WILLEMIEN OTTEN 


Much as it may surprise modern scholars of philosophy or theology, 
the early Middle Ages, until at least the twelfth century, did not 
radically distinguish between philosophy and theology when undertak¬ 
ing the quest for knowledge. Johannes Scottus Eriugena, a ninth cen¬ 
tury Irishman living on the Continent at the court of the Frankish 
Emperor Charles the Bald, 1 may serve as a good example of the per¬ 
fect osmosis of which these disciplines were capable. When subjecting 
Eriugena’s ideas to present day analysis, modern approaches some¬ 
times risk missing his point by focusing too narrowly on either his 
theological speculations (Christology, eschatology) or his philosophical 
theories (the categories, universals, cosmology). In Eriugena’s view, 
however, such different clusters of ideas are not to be rigidly 
separated. In one of his earlier works, the De praedestinatione , he has 
given a clear indication of his own view on how to arrive at a true 
knowledge of things. Dealing with a theological issue of uncommon 
importance,—the divine predestination—, he did not hesitate to say 
that, in view of their final aim, true religion and true philosophy are 
not only the same, they are even interchangeable. 2 3 

When one tries to analyze Eriugena’s anthropology, as I would like 
to do in this article, the above ‘dictum’ will prove especially valuable. 
In his main work, called the Periphyseon f man is seen not only as a 
rational being, thus being suited for all kinds of philosophical 
analyses, but also as the single most important creature God has called 


1 For the most up to date biographical information on Eriugena, see J.J. O’Meara, 
Eriugena , Oxford 1988. 

2 See De divina praedestinatione liber , ed. G. Madec, CCCM 50, Turnhout 1978, I 1: 
“Conficitur inde veram esse philosophiam veram religionem conversimque veram 
religionem esse veram philosophiam.” 

3 The text of the first three books of the Periphyseon is quoted from the modern edition 
by I.P. Sheldon-Williams and L. Bieler (eds.), Periphyseon (De Divisione Naturae) Libri 
1 to 3, Dublin 1968-1981 (Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, vols. VII, IX, XI). The text 
of Books IV and V of the Periphyseon is taken from PL 122, 741C-1022D. 
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into being. For Eriugena these separate strands are nonetheless 
intricately combined, as are indeed religion and philosophy. 

The reasons why it is important to point to this early medieval 
frame of thought are perhaps not difficult to see. On the one hand, it 
may help us explain why Eriugena’s cosmological ideas about the 
universe have such an uncommon, human appearance. On the other, 
it may help us understand why his interpretation of sin, despite its 
human outlook, appears not to display much ethical value, sin being 
instead seemingly turned into some kind of intellectual mistake. 

But whatever a final analysis of the Periphyseon may lead one to 
believe, a careful consideration of Eriugena’s ideas cannot fail to bring 
out the unusual flexibility of thought that lies at the basis of his under¬ 
standing of things. Even if one wants to disagree with Eriugena, one 
should at least try to do justice to his innermost concerns, for history 
has so often neglected these. When closely following his elasticity of 
reasoning, one can hardly stop admiring it, as human reason steers 
from one cliff to another in an attempt to get a firm and above all true 
grasp of the totality of all things. 

Eriugena’s Periphyseon , a work of profound as well as bold human 
speculation, takes as its point of departure the all-embracing concept 
of “natura" . 4 Although the idea of “ naturo ” as a single concept to des¬ 
cribe the universal totality of all things did not come into being with 
Eriugena—one may compare one of Boethius’ characteristic inter¬ 
pretations of the term—, 5 its use in Eriugena as the general name for 
that which incorporates both God and the created world must be 
regarded as still relatively new. This is especially important, since it 
seemed that Eriugena had various alternatives at hand, among which 
were “ universitas ’’ and “ ousia ”. 6 Given the innovative character of its 
central concept, however, it is all the more surprising that the Periphy- 


4 For an exposition of Eriugena’s idea of “natura”, see D.J. O’Meara, The Concept 
of Natura in John Scottus Eriugena (De divisione naturae Book I), in: Vivarium, XIX (1981), 
126-45. 

5 For a comparison between Boethius and Eriugena, see D.J. O’Meara, p. 127-31. 
Eriugena seems particularly influenced by one of Boethius’ possible definitions of 
nature: “natura est earum quae, cum sint, quoquo modo intellectu capi possunt” 
{Contra Eutychen et Nestorium , ch. 1). In his definition he includes God and matter, 
though ‘nothing’ is ostensibly excluded, as would be the Eriugenian “non esse’’ in 
Boethius’ opinion. 

6 For the reasons why Eriugena did not choose either of these notions, see D.J. 
O’Meara, The Concept of Natura, p. 129. 
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seon refrains from giving a clear definition of “ natura". In this 
Eriugena clearly differs from Boethius, who had given various inter¬ 
pretations of “ natura ’, as he tried to describe its predicative modes in 
the first of his Theological Tractates, the Contra Eutychen et Nestorium. 1 
In his prologue to the Periphyseon , however, Eriugena appears to adopt 
quite a different method, opting for a division of nature instead of 
defining its bounds. The division which he applies to “ natura" is that 
between the things that are and the things that are not. This division 
of being and non-being appears to be motivated, if not controlled, by 
an earlier one, in which what can be perceived by the mind or the 
senses is separated from what transcends them. 7 8 Thus there seems to 
be a significant analogy between ontology and intelligibility underly¬ 
ing this prologue. Just as being falls in with being comprehended, in 
the same manner non-being equals not being comprehended. 

When this unusual division is submitted to closer inspection, the 
first thing that strikes one is how non-being is included into “natura", 
which functions as the term to indicate an all-embracing entity. One 
would perhaps have expected “ non esse" to fall outside nature’s 
universal scope, just as Boethius made sure to exclude “nihil" from 
his notion of “natura" , which he wanted explicitly to confine to only 
the things that are. 9 As it happens, in the Periphyseon “natura" com¬ 
prises being and non-being alike. It even seems as if their complemen¬ 
tary character significantly contributes to the arising whole, inasmuch 
as nature comes to form an exhaustive totality. 

A second remarkable feature is the criterion upon which Eriugena 
bases his division. This criterion, which not only helps him to 
distinguish between “esse" and “non esse" , but in view of the fact that 
these realms make up a whole also seems retrogressively responsible 
for coining his very concept of “ natura ”, is based on the 
discriminatory activity of the human mind. Human rationality 
appears to function as the sole authoritative instance whereby one can 

7 See H.F. Stewart, E.K. Rand, S.J. Tester (eds. and transl.), Boethius: The 
Theological Tractates , 2nd edition, Cambridge Mass. 1973, ch. 1 . 

8 Per. I 441A (Sh.-W. p. 36): “Saepe mihi cogitanti diligentiusque quantum vires 
suppetunt inquirenti rerum omnium quae vel animo percipi possunt vel intentionem 
eius superant primam summamque divisionem esse in ea quae sunt et in ea quae non 
sunt horum omnium generale vocabulum occurrit quod graece cpuau;, latine vero 
natura vocitatur”. 

9 Cf. Boethius’ definition of nature mentioned above, which presupposes its reference 
to existing reality only: “natura est earum quae, cum sint, quoquo modo intellectu 
capi possunt.’’ 
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separate being from non-being. From this then we can understand 
why in the Periphyseon s prologue being is circumscribed as that which 
can be understood and non-being as that which transcends the grasp 
of the mind. 

From the opening sentence of the Periphyseon it is not quite clear to 
what objects Eriugena refers when speaking about being and non- 
being. 10 In the first of the five modes of interpretation of being and 
non-being subsequently given by him, he clarifies that being refers in 
general to created nature. On the other hand, non-being, which is 
qualified as a superior negation of being, refers to God and to the 
reasons and essences of all created things. 11 Eriugena does not hesitate 
to make clear that it is only this superior genre of non-being which he 
wants to take into account. Thus he professes unremitting adherence 
to the Dionysian interpretation of “ non esse” J 2 even though this 
implies no doubt his sacrificing other kinds of non-being, such as the 
more common interpretation of “ non esse” as the privation of “esse”. 
Finally there is a significant albeit partial claim to non-being from 
matter. 13 

10 In the preceding paragraph I have been concerned with ‘‘natura’s” ‘intension’, 
whereas in this paragraph I want to concentrate on its ‘extension’. For a definition 
of these technical terms, see L.M. de Rijk, On Ancient and Medieval Semantics and 
Metaphysics , in: Vivarium, XV (1977), p. 86: The intension of a term consists of the 
characterizing marks which go to make up the concept corresponding to it, whereas 
its extension consists of the things which are subsumed under it. 

11 Per. I 443A-B (Sh.-W. p. 38): “—quae non nisi in solo deo (matcriaque) et in 
omnium rcrum quae ab eo condita sunt rationibus atque cssentiis recte intelligun- 
tur.” For a comment on the position of matter, see n. 13 below. 

Vl Eriugena adopts Dionysius’ theory of apophatic or negative theology, by which he 
means to say that negative statements about God portray him more accurately than 
kataphatic or positive ones, see c.g. Per. I 458A-458C (Sh.-W., p. 74). That Eriugena 
can easily combine the apparently logical approach of the prologue with what seems 
to be more of a theological approach can be inferred from his introduction to the Ver- 
sio Dionysii (his translation of Dionysius’ works). In his prologue to Dionysius he 
comments on the Mystical Theology in the following manner: “Quartus (sc. liber) 
de mystica thcologia, qui, quantum ceteris est coartior in sermonibus, tantum largior 
in sensibus. Unde et in duas maximas logicae disciplinae dividitur partes, 
cataphaticam plane et apophaticam, id est in esse et non esse...” (PL 122, 
1035A-1036A). 

13 For the parallels between God and matter, see G.-H. Allard, L'attitude de Jean Scot 
Erigene et de Dante d l \egard du theme des deux infinis: Dieu et la matierepremiere , in: W. Beier- 
waltes (ed.), Eriugena Redivivus. Zur Wirkungsgeschichte seines Denkens im Mittelalter und im 
Uhergang zur Neuzeit, Vortragc des V. Internationalen Eriugena-Colloquiums, 
Heidelberg 1987, 237-53, esp. p. 242-52. Allard (p. 242) quotes Per. I 449C (Sh.-W., 
166-7) where God and matter are closely united in view of the similar difficulties they 
entail for human understanding: “Quid enim altius sit ratione considerandum post 
deum quam informis materia non video,...” In terms of the prologue, the above con¬ 
sideration would entitle matter to the qualification of ‘non-being’. 
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When one adopts Eriugena’s portrayal of “ natura'' along with its 
central division i.e. that between being and non-being, its unmediated 
connection with the human mind proves a prominent characteristic. 
Human reason assumes the task of distinguishing between God and 
the reasons and essences of things on the one hand, as the instances 
transcending the grasp of man’s understanding, and creation on the 
other, as that which it can directly understand. By doing so it sur¬ 
rounds itself with an atmosphere of unequalled expansiveness, which 
may be considered the typical atmosphere of Eriugenian “natura' . In 
this light human rationality can be rightfully viewed as the central 
principle of the Periphyseon. 

But however important its role may be, the human mind does still 
not succeed in defining “natura" . Eriugena’s own reflections on the 
subject of definition may give us an indication as to why in his view 
the method of definition does not apply to “natura" . Although in Book 
I of the Periphyseon the method of definition is described as the act of 
a rational creature, it is found applicable only to the confined scope 
of created nature. 14 “Natura" , however, as was stated in the prologue, 
definitely transcends man’s finite boundaries. In view of the 
impossibility thus arising for Eriugena to define his central concept, 
his choice for the approach of division seems to gain relief as a valid 
alternative for definition. It opens up a possibility precluded by the use 
of definition, for it promises the integration of all things into one con¬ 
cept, even those which would not normally lie within the reach of 
human understanding. Without leading to a static situation—nature 
as utterly dependent of feeble human powers—, the resulting whole 
offers by contrast what seems quite a dynamic picture. Although 
Eriugena’s concept of “natura" remains ultimately tied to the human 
mind, its impact seems to range far beyond the mind’s immediate 
grasp. Thus, as a distinctive side-effect, the scope of what can be 
rationally known is considerably stretched. 

This formidable power of the human mind is found reflected in the 
second division of nature, which consists of four forms. These four 
forms, ranging from God as “natura creans et non creata" through the 


14 For definition as the act of a rational being, see Per. I 485A (Sh.-W., p. 132): 
“Solius ergo intellectuals naturae quae in homine angeloque constituitur diffinitionis 
peritia est.” For the applicability of the method of definition as limited to creation, 
see Per. I. 483C (Sh.-W., p. 130): “Ac per hoc datur intelligi sive locum quis dixerit 
sive finem sive terminum sive diffinitionem sive circumscriptionem unum idipsumque 
significare, ambitum videlicet finitae naturae.” 
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passing stages of created being i.e. “ natura creans et creata'' and “ natura 
non creans et creata ” back to God as “ natura non creans et non creata' ’, 
depict the development by which the course of the universe is 
regulated. This development can be recognized as by and large iden¬ 
tical with the Neoplatonic cycle of “ processio ” and “ reditus ”, the first 
three stages of nature dealing with the divine unfolding into creation, 
the last with creation’s return to God. The apparent movement of 
“natura", by which it generates the power to pass through all these 
stages, is initiated by God, in whom all things originate before their 
unfolding into created nature. Subsequently all things will return to 
God through the same developmental stages, regaining ultimately in 
the divine a higher simplicity than whence they sprang. Despite their 
substantial discrepancies the four stages through which “ natura" can 
be seen to unfold are in point of fact not different forms of nature. 
Since all nature’s forms are ultimately intelligible, these stages should 
rather be interpreted as forms of the intellect. 15 Therefore, much as 
the unfolding of “ natura ” reflects a non-repetitive process bearing the 
shape of historical reality, it is at the same time a process followed 
attentively by the human mind. It may even be suggested—but so 
much is yet to be found out—that it is directed by it as well. 

In this first survey of the prologue to the Periphyseon the central role 
of the human mind cannot fail to make a lasting impression. By 
executing its epistemological function, the mind opens “ natura ” up to 
human, more particularly Eriugenian insight. Yet with the mind lying 
at the very basis of “natura s" all-embracing scope, its role seems to 
be more creative than just a passive awareness. 16 It appears that 


15 In Per. 524D (Sh.-W., p. 4) Eriugena speaks about the fourfold scheme of nature 
in terms of an: “...intelligibili quadam universitatis contemplatione”. Somewhat fur¬ 
ther on in Per. II 525B (Sh.-W., p. 6), he says: “Universalem vero naturam formas 
habere propterea dicimus, quoniam ex ea nostra intelligentia quodammodo formatur 
dum de ipsa tractare nititur;” This latter text forms a significant addition to the 
Periphyseon' s earliest extant manuscript (ms. Rheims 875) in what is supposedly 
Eriugena’s own hand. Cappuyns has drawn attention to both these passages, see Jean 
Scot Erigene. Sa vie, son oeuvre, sa pensee , Louvain/Paris 1933, p. 311. 

16 In an article on Eriugena’s anthropology, B. McGinn points out that passive 
knowledge of man in Eriugena is not as passive as it may seem, since it is conditional 
for the ignorance by which the human spirit cannot know what it is that it is. After 
all, this ignorance supersedes the highest knowledge. One could apply this also to 
man’s knowledge of “natura”. See B. McGinn, The Negative Element in the Anthropology 
of John the Scot in: R. Roques (ed.),Jean Scot Erigene et Thistoire de la philosophie. Collo- 
ques internationaux du C.N.R.S. no. 561, Laon 7-12 juillet 1975, Paris 1977, 315- 
27, esp. p. 322-3. 
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through the use of his mind, though admittedly of a limited scope, 
man is able to evoke a cosmos which defies his own human propor¬ 
tions, because God is notably included in it. Still man appears to be 
playing a leading role in it. For besides evoking this cosmic whole, he 
also bears responsibility for its development, the ontological validity 
of “ natura ’ being hardly separable from its intelligible aspects. Due to 
what appears to be its programmatic character, 17 the prologue of the 
Periphyseon thus confers on the creature of man a task that uncovers 
above all a character of superior dignity: man appears to be capable 
of evoking a universe of gigantic proportions, which he subsequently 
undertakes rationally to investigate. 18 However, a few questions still 
remain. As Eriugena carries out his rational investigation of the 
universe, it is yet to be seen firstly, from what this assumed dignity 
of man stems and secondly, how man can be seen to live up to this 
dignity. Let us for a brief while follow his arguments throughout the 
course of this work. 

The four forms of nature, representing the metaphysical organiza¬ 
tion of Eriugena’s universe, lay out its cosmological design, as it were. 
On the other hand, these forms also serve as the Periphyseon s literary 
plan, inasmuch as they determine the contents of each of the work’s 
five books. In the first book, for example, Eriugena deals extensively 
with God as the cause of all things, as he creates but is not created. 
Along the side he also pays attention to other themes, such as the 
problem of the categories and the problem of apophatic and kataphatic 
theology. 19 In this context he gives various opinions on the expressive 
potential of human language. His judgements seem to be fairly harsh, 
for he makes it undeniably clear that one cannot adequately represent 
the divine in created, human language. None of the categories can 


17 The four forms of nature form also the division of the Periphyseon 's text. Thus Book 
I deals with “natura creans et non creata’’ (God the Creator), Book II with “natura 
creans et creata’’ (the primordial causes, alternatively called the reasons and essences 
of created things), Book III with “natura creata et non creans’’ (creation in its spatio- 
temporal form) and Books IV and V with the return of all things to “natura non 
creans et non creata’’ (God as the end). 

18 Eriugena himself describes his enterprise in the Periphyseon as a rational investiga¬ 
tion: “rationabilis investigate”, see Per. I 456B (Sh.-W., p. 68) and Per. Ill 713C 
(Sh.-W., p. 240). 

19 The two questions are closely linked in Eriugena. For Eriugena’s discussion of 
apophatic and kataphatic theology, see Per. I 458A-462D (Sh.-W., p. 72-84). This 
discussion is immediately followed by that of the categories, see Per. I 462D-469A 
(Sh.-W., p. 84-98). 
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adequately portray God. 20 In the same Book I, however, Eriugena 
seems also interested in showing devices which do not apply the 
distance between “ creator ” and “ creatura" quite so radically. This 
holds especially true for the concept of theophany, which he introduces 
immediately after the prologue. 21 By drawing attention to these so- 
called theophanies Eriugena shows how God, though remaining “he 
who dwells in an inaccessible light”, 22 is yet able to bestow creation 
with something of his brilliance, for he points out that all creatures 
should ultimately be considered as manifestations of the divine. 23 
Thus the mystical route of creation ascending to God, which seemed 
forever thwarted when it was established that neither the categories 
nor the Divine Names 24 can sufficiently represent the divine in crea¬ 
tion, becomes inverted, for it now appears that God is prepared to step 
down from his divine exaltedness to manifest himself in created 
nature. 25 

When we continue to survey the Periphyseon s contents, we will 
notice that in Book II Eriugena deals with the reasons and essences of 
created things, the “causae primordiales”. These are the archetypes of 
created being, individually existing in the creatures themselves, while 
collectively assembled in the repository of the Divine Word. 26 Their 
particular function is to represent a middle stage between creative and 


20 For Eriugena’s final judgement on the applicability of the categories to God, see 
Per. 463C (Sh.-W., p. 86): “Clare conspicio nulla ratione kategorias de natura inef- 
fabili proprie posse praedicari. Nam si aliqua kategoriarum de deo proprie 
praedicaretur necessario genus esse deus sequeretur; deus autem nec genus nec 
species nec accidens est: nulla igitur kategoria proprie deum significare potest.” 

21 For the discussion of theophany, see Per. I. 446A-451C (Sh.-W., p. 44-58). 

22 “Iste qui solus habet immortalitatem et lucem inhabitat inaccessibilem” (1 Tim. 
6:16). See Per. I 448C (Sh.-W., p. 50). 

23 Eriugena defines theophanies as divine apparitions which can be comprehended by 
an intellectual nature. See Per. I 446C (Sh.-W., p. 46): “theophanias quasdam esse, 
hoc est, comprehensibiles intellectuali naturae quasdam divinas apparitiones...” See 
also Per. I 446D: “theophania, hoc est dei apparitio... ” 

24 For a summary of Eriugena’s discussion of the Divine Names (as the alternative 
name for the primordial causes), their relation to each other and their order with 
regard to their one divine source, see Per. Ill 619A-630A (Sh.-W., p. 26-50). Note 
that Eriugena has translated the work of this name by Pseudo-Dionysius. On the 
Divine Names, see further F.A. Yates, Ramon Lull and John Scotus Erigena in: Lull and 
Bruno. Collected Essays, Volume I, London 1982, p. 78-125. 

25 God’s stepping down at the same time involves an elevation of human nature, see 
Per. I 449D (Sh.-W., p. 54): “Ex deo itaque theophaniae in natura angelica atque 
humana illuminata purgata perfecta per gratiam fiunt ex descensione divinae sapien- 
tiae et ascensione humanae angelicaeque intelligentiae. ” 

26 On the presence of the primordial causes in the Divine Word before their creation 
in the things themselves, see Per. II 529A-C (Sh.-W., p. 14). 
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created nature. 27 Having analyzed their intermediate status, Eriugena 
next goes on to the form of “ natura non creans et creata' ’ with which he 
will be concerned throughout Book III. This third stage of “ natura's" 
development consists of the created effects, which are manifest in time 
and place. Here we seem to have reached the point where the presence 
of God’s creative nature, unquestionably dominant so far, has fully 
withdrawn behind its created counterpart. 28 In his dialogue Eriugena 
emphasizes this inverted state of affairs by a remarkable switching of 
literary genres. Having dealt with his topics before in a fairly 
straightforward philosophico-theological discussion, the model of 
which he could have found in the early Augustinian dialogues, he now 
changes to the genre of biblical exposition. 29 The Periphyseon thus 
becomes transformed from a logical dialogue into an exegetical one, 
which furthermore stands out because it is moulded into a 4 Hexaemeron' 
form. 30 As an exegetical treatise it naturally deals with the days of 
creation as described in Genesis 1, whereby Eriugena’s literal follow¬ 
ing of the biblical narrative appears to correspond closely to the spatio- 
temporal materialness of created nature as the overall topic of this 
third book. With these three stages, whether expounded in a 
philosophical or in an exegetical form, the Periphyseon s description of 
nature’s procession ends. It appears the return must now set in. 

But with the movement of “ processio ” turning into that of “ reditus ” 
the literal structure of the Periphyseon , with which its metaphysical 
design is completely interwoven, starts bringing up complications. For 

27 See Per. II 552A (Sh.-W., p. 60): “Principales itaque causae et in ea quorum 
causae sunt proveniunt et principium, id est sapientiam patris in qua factae sunt, non 
relinquunt et ut sic dicam sicut in se ipsis permanentes invisibiles tenebris suae 
excellentiae semper absconditae in effectibus sui veluti in quandam lucem cognitionis 
prolatae non cessant apparere.” 

28 In this respect I would like to point to the opposition between the first and the third 
form of nature: “natura creans et non creata” is diametrically opposed to “natura 
non creans et creata”. Eriugena points out how nature’s four species can be seen as 
forming two pairs of opposition in Per. I 442A (Sh.-W., p. 36). 

29 In Augustine’s Con/essiones we find a similar integration of an exegetical exposition 
into a text of a different nature, which in his case appears to be broadly 
autobiographical. Augustine himself seems not to find it necessary to comment on this 
transition. See Augustine, Confessionum libri XIII, ed. L. Verheijen, CCSL 27, Turn- 
hout 1981, notably Books 11-13. 

30 Eriugena’s exegetical exposition starts in Per. Ill 690B (Sh.-W., p. 188). For 
examples of ‘ Hexaemeron literature which could have been Eriugena’s models, see 
Basil of Caesarea, Homelies sur l’Hexaemeron, ed. S. Giet, SC 26, Paris 1949; Ambrose, 
Exameron , ed. C. Schenkl, CSEL 32-1, Vienna 1897; Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram 
libri duodecim, ed. I. Zycha, CSEL 28-1, Vienna 1894. Also Books 11-13 of 
Augustine’s Con/essiones. 
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by what dialectical twist can Eriugena manage to bring “ natura ” back 
to its original unity in God, as nature has now become unfolded into 
a scattered multitude of creatures? It is precisely at this point of transi¬ 
tion between the procession and the return of nature that we find the 
creature of man once again playing a role of much importance. How¬ 
ever, when seen in the immediate context of Eriugena’s ‘ Hexaemeron' 
(Books IV and V of the Periphyseon ), the figure of man appears con¬ 
siderably different from man as we saw him operate in the work’s pro¬ 
logue. At the beginning of the Periphyseon man was the creature whose 
rational faculty wrought a superb differentiation within the vast scope 
of “ natura ” between things that are and things that are not. Thus he 
was the dominant subject of the rational investigation which Eriugena 
decided to carry out in the course of his dialogue. It is this role of man 
as the subject of investigation which I wanted to underline by dealing 
with the prologue’s epistemological purport. Having now reached the 
end of nature’s movement of “processio” , we become confronted with 
an altogether different portrayal of man in the Periphyseon . When, in 
the latter part of Book III, Eriugena wants to concentrate on the 
created effects of nature according to the ‘six day sequence’ of creation 
found in Genesis, it seems a mere matter of course that he will have 
to deal with man also, since he is the last creature to be created by God 
on the sixth and final day of creation. But it is now as the object of 
his rational investigation rather than the subject that man becomes the 
focus of Eriugena’s attention. 

When examining man’s role as an object of nature’s unfolding, one 
must at once be struck by the strange position he occupies in “ natura ”, 
which seems due to the varying stages of the Periphyseon s develop¬ 
ment. As a created effect, in fact as the last creature to come into being 
on the last day of creation, it seems logical that man holds a firm posi¬ 
tion at the end of “natural” movement of “ processio However, this 
does not yet close his case. Although the creature of man fits the des¬ 
cription of “ natura non creans et creata ” perfectly, for he is after all des¬ 
cribed in Genesis along with the other creatures, there is no passage 
in Book III where he receives explicit exegetical treatment. It is only 
after Eriugena has completed his treatment of “ processio ” in Book III 
and, changing now to Book IV, broaches the theme of “reditus”, that 
we find the creature of man unexpectedly advancing to the scene of 
the action. Thus there appears to be an undeniable connection 
between the creature of man and the theme of “ reditus ”, which 
supersedes his natural link with the movement of nature’s procession. 
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What this entails for the role of man in the Periphyseon needs yet to be 
determined. 

If we take the established link between man and the theme of return 
into account, while admitting that it leaves man’s position as a created 
effect unaffected, it seems that man is in fact located between both 
phases of “ natural ” development. Thus he appears to form the 
connecting-link between nature’s procession and its return. Apart 
from the evident logic that as the last creature to come into being 
(“processio ”), man would become burdened with the task of leading all 
of creation back to God (“ reditus ”), the Periphyseon gives several 
arguments as to why it would precisely be man who was chosen to 
execute such a borderline function in nature’s development. Leaning 
on the biblical information found in Genesis, Eriugena naturally 
draws forth man’s description as “ imago dei ’. As a divine viceroy on 
earth man has become charged with the supervision over creation, 
thus assuming a mediating position between the created and the 
divine. 31 

But there is more to his role than being the mere apex of created 
nature. Man is also the epitome of creation, inasmuch as all created 
aspects are eventually to be found in him. Eriugena propagates the 
view that man was created last for a specific purpose, namely that all 
created being should be represented in him. 32 He adopts the viewpoint 
that man thinks and reasons like an angel, and that he makes use of 
his senses as the animals do. 33 From another strand of the tradition, 
namely Maximus the Confessor, Eriugena takes an idea very similar 
to this, namely that man is a so-called epyaaTTjpiov, in Latin an “ officina 
omnium ”, a workshop of created nature. 34 


31 See Per. IV 795A/B where Eriugena, translating Gregory of Nyssa, interprets the 
two creation stories of man in paradise by stating that in the first man was created 
as a rational creature in the image of God, whereas in the second he proves similar 
to animal nature. The division into male and female is found only in the second crea¬ 
tion of man. 

32 For Eriugena’s arguments, see Per. IV 782C-783A: “Proinde post mundi visibilis 
ornatus narrationem introducitur homo veluti omnium conclusio, ut intelligeretur, 
quod omnia, quae ante ipsum condita narrantur, in ipso universaliter comprehen- 
duntur... Iam vero quoniam in fine omnium divinorum operum introducitur, omnia 
divina opera in ipso subsistere et comprehendi manifestantur.” Although creation is 
represented in man, Eriugena, following Gregory, refuses to call man a microcosmos, 
see Per. IV 793C. 

33 Per. IV 755B: “Constat enim inter sapientes, in homine universam creaturam con- 
tineri. Intelligit enim et ratiocinatur, ut angelus; sentit et corpus administrat, ut 
animal; ac per hoc omnis creatura in eo intelligitur.” 

34 The literal term does not appear in Book IV, but is positively found in Book II, 
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Occupying such a richly variegated position close to the divine in 
result of his “imago ^’’-character, 35 man seems more than suited to 
bring creation back to God. Thus one can easily see how the connec¬ 
tion between man and the theme of “ reditus ” could materialize. But 
in the Periphyseon 's elaboration this connection reveals a far narrower 
anthropological outlook when one notices how man, according to 
Eriugena, is to go about it. It appears that in the Periphyseon man 
brings creation back to God by bringing it first back to himself. 36 The 
link between man and the issue of return is not so much due to man’s 
formal position, as he occupies a transitional stage between procession 
and return, but should rather be seen as a direct consequence of his 
intrinsic capabilities. Thus human nature becomes what might be 
called a true bottle-neck for nature’s return. 

Yet in the Periphyseon things do not quite work out the way they 
appear to have been planned. Following Genesis’ account of paradise, 
Eriugena cannot escape facing the fact that in Genesis things go ter¬ 
ribly wrong for man. Man cannot live up to the expectations that were 
originally inspired by his distinguished position amidst all of creation. 
In short: sin defiles man’s character or “imago del ’. As an indirect, 
but far-reaching result it radically breaks up the original unity of man 
as a creature, in which his similarity with the divine was immediately 
given. Consequently, sin forms a direct danger for the evolution of 
“natura ”, for by disturbing man’s mediating position, it threatens to 
hamper the flexible transition from procession to return. More 
specifically this means that it becomes impossible for man to fulfil his 
specific task of leading creation back to God. 


where Eriugena gives an anthropological exposition based on Maximus Confessor. 
See e.g. Per. II 530D (Sh.-W., p. 18): “Nulla enim creatura est a summo usque deor- 
sum quae in homine non reperiatur, ideoque officina omnium iure nominatur.” 

35 In Per. IV 795D-796A Eriugena explains man’s “imago dei”—character as being 
God’s alternative for bestowing on man an unlimited combination of all possible 
virtues. 

36 The return of all things first to man and then to God is only made explicit towards 
the end of Book V. In Per. V 1020A-C Eriugena traces three stages of the return pro¬ 
cess: in the first stage all sensible things will return to their intelligible causes, in the 
second (“reditus generalis’’) human nature will return to its original state in Christ, 
in the third stage (“reditus specialis”) only the elect will return to God. In Book IV, 
however, we find allusions indicating that the importance of human nature for the 
return and the salvation of the universe is already given with the fact of its creation, 
cf. Per. IV 760A: “Humana siquidem natura in universitate totius conditae naturae 
tota est, quoniam in ipsa omnis creatura constituta est, et in ipsa copulata est, et in 
ipsum reversura et per ipsum salvanda.’’ 
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These disastrous effects of sin pertain primarily to man as an exam¬ 
ple of created nature. However, the damaging effect of sin can be seen 
to reach even further than this. When Book IV first adopts the biblical 
portrayal of man as the image of God, his image-character becomes 
explicitly identified as relying upon man’s dignity as a rational and 
intellectual creature. 37 Thus it is in the central function of the human 
mind that we find the roots of the connection between man’s 
epistemological role at the beginning of the Periphyseon , i.e. as the sub¬ 
ject of its reflections on the universe, and his position as an object 
within that very same universe, i.e. as a created effect here in the 
exegetical context of Book IV. Given that man is designed as an intel¬ 
lectual creature, but subsequently loses his purity of understanding 
and clarity of insight on account of sin, one wonders at the damage 
that is done not only to man himself but also to the dialectical set-up 
of the Periphyseon as a whole, since it was after all based on “ naturo ” 
as a concept designed by that same mind. It is in the problem arising 
from human sin that in the Periphyseon man as the subject and the 
object of investigation seem to become strangely confronted with each 
other. By focusing on human sin in a remarkable attempt to explain 
human failure, Eriugena not only puts the development of nature at 
risk, but also his own understanding of it, for the success of man’s 
‘ ‘ rationabilis investigate ’ is proven to be ultimately dependent on the 
purity and integrity of his arguments. 

In Book IV we find Eriugena’s first step on the way of solving the 
problem of sin, and thus also of explaining the strained connection 
between man as the subject and as the object of the Periphyseon s ideas. 
In ch. 7 (Per. IV 768B ff.) Eriugena comes up with a first definition 
of man, something of which he wasn’t quite capable with regard to 
“natura ”. In this remarkable passage he defines man as a “ notio 
quaedam intellectuals in mente divina aeternaliter facta" . In a following step 
man’s existence in the divine mind is claimed to make out his true 
being. Yet despite the universal truth of this definition, it has one 


37 In Per. IV 750B-C it is explained that it is precisely because of his dignity as a 
rational creature that man is created twice: once as an animal alongside the other 
animals brought forth from the earth, and once as the only animal being created in 
the image of God. Consequently, Eriugena follows Gregory of Nyssa in stating that 
it is only in the mind of man that we find the image of God, see Per. IV 790C-D: “Ac 
per hoc quadam ratione per humanae naturae consequentiam totus homo ad ima- 
ginem Dei factus non incongrue dicitur, quamvis proprie et principaliter in solo 
animo imago subsistere intelligatur...” 
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reservation: much as it confirms that man is, it is incapable of convey¬ 
ing to us what it is that man is. 38 In the text of the Periphyseon this 
observation then prepares the ground for a second, equally valid defi¬ 
nition of man. Since it is clear that man resembles God, Eriugena 
holds that, like God, the human mind also contains the notions of all 
created things in itself. These then must make out their true 
substances, as was the case with man, whose substance was subsumed 
under his definition as a divine notion. Since every man must no 
doubt contain a notion of himself as a created being within his own 
mind, we can apply this latter definition to human being itself, saying 
thus that man’s notion of himself must be his true human substance. 
When facing the inevitable question that there are thus possibly two 
substances of man {Per. IV 770B) due to the fact that there are two 
valid definitions, Eriugena adheres to the adequacy of both by saying 
that the first definition (man as a notion in the divine mind) refers to 
man at the level of the primordial causes, while the second (man’s 
notion of self) can only refer to his position among the created effects. 
Instead of being bridged, the gap between the various positions of man 
seems only to be widened. 

In view of the problem of man as the subject versus the object of 
investigation in the Periphyseon , it will be interesting to find out 
whether Eriugena will ever reach a definitive solution. It is at this 
point that sin comes in as an unexpected dialectical principle, because 
it seems to become exclusively responsible for a particular human 
awareness of the self. Though man’s ranking as a primordial cause 
(i.e. as an idea in the divine mind) is definitely of higher value, 
because it precedes his actual coming into being, as a cause he would 
not quite have the same status as when he is the receptacle of created 
nature. What distinguishes man for Eriugena is not his ideal 
ontological status, but rather his contingent existence, significantly 
marked by his position among the created effects. It turns out that 
only as a created effect man can be the true image of God, as an 
“officina omnium ”. Consequently he can also become the image of 
nature fit to bring nature back to God. 

However, there still remains the problem of sin, which precisely 
strikes man in his status as a created effect. Man has clearly lost his 
sense of contemplation, because his earthly existence became tainted 


38 Per. IV 768C: “Sola etenim ac vera usiadis definitio est, quae solummodo affirmat 
esse, et negat quid esse.” 
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by sin. 39 Eriugena is well aware of this and deplores the fact that ever 
since losing his immediate vision, still present in angelic nature, man 
has to go through a painstaking process of reasoning on the basis of 
sense-data in order finally to arrive at the truth, which embodies his 
link with the divine. Yet though he loses much by becoming created 
on earth, man’s sinful status being inseparably attached to his earthly 
life, he also seems to retain something of incredible importance, 
namely an unmistakable though incomplete sense of self. 

I want to mark this broken self-awareness explicitly as a feature 
clinging to man’s earthly existence. As such it may indeed be a step 
down from man in the status of a primordial cause, in which he does 
not need a sense of self because of the immediate presence of all 
knowledge to him. 40 However, though man may indeed have lost a 
complete knowledge of self, which indicates that he is cut off from the 
divine knowledge and thus proves a characteristic of his sinful state, 41 
the incomplete self-awareness he retains equips him nonetheless with 
a new and unforeseen possibility, namely the communication with 
other human beings. 

It is this unusual road of human communication which Eriugena, 
once he has discovered it in Per. IV 780B/C, seems intent to follow. 
It even reveals the tendency of becoming an alternative road for 
attaining the divine. Reflecting on his own rational investigation, 
Eriugena comes to express the view that the two partners of the 
dialogue, i.e. the Master and his Disciple, by being engaged in a 
mutual discussion can achieve a pure understanding of each other, 
even despite sin we might add. 42 It seems as if, by understanding each 

39 Eriugena does not distinguish between man’s actual coming into being and his 
commission of sin. See below Per. IV 807C-808B where he says that God has divided 
man into male and female on account of sin even before he actually committed sin. 
For God there is no past, present and future, only for man there is. 

40 See Per. IV 776D, in which Eriugena holds that man in his capacity as a primordial 
cause has no self-knowledge: “nemo seipsum specialiter cognoscit...” 

41 See Per. IV 777A-B. Eriugena sees man’s loss of self-knowledge as a punishment 
for this sin, as it would not have occurred otherwise: “Nam si homo non peccaret, 
in tarn profundam sui ignorantiam profecto non caderet.’’ Yet despite sin man retains 
some kind of self, manifest in a continued “appetitus beatitudinis’, which would not 
have been possible, had man lost all self-awareness. See Per. IV 777C-D. 

42 My views here are somewhat similar to those expressed in an article by D. Moran, 
“ ‘Officina omnium’ or ‘notio quaedam intellectuals in mente divina aeternaliter 
facta’. The Problem of the Definition of Man in the Philosophy ofJohn Scottus Eriugena ”, in: 
C. Wenin (ed.), L ’homme et son univers au moyen age. Actes du septieme congres interna¬ 
tional de philosophic medievale (30 aout-4 septembre 1982), Louvain-la-Neuve 1986, 
195-204. On p. 197 and p. 204 he speaks about man’s ‘intersubjective’ knowledge 
as an important feat of Eriugena’s philosophy. However, he links it to Eriugena’s 
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other, they even become created in each other, in a manner bordering 
on the divine. 

If we next apply this evaluation of the human dialogue to the enter¬ 
prise that is carried out in the Periphyseon itself, it appears that 
Eriugena’s recourse to this method of human communication has 
enormous consequences for the anthropological weight that must be 
attached to this dialogue. By engaging in it and thereby safeguarding 
the mutual contact between individual men, 43 Eriugena appears to 
aim at no other goal than to preserve the unity of creation that has 
become endangered on account of man’s sin. And with the integrity 
of creation as a whole being left untouched, man, even in his sinful 
state, is free to bring creation back to the divine. Knowledge of the 
self, communication with other human beings, are thus brought into 
close connection with the biblical process of creation which is 
Eriugena’s larger theme at this point in the Periphyseon. The 
epistemological aspect of man as the reflective subject and the created 
i.e. sinful aspects of man are brought into harmony. 

Thus Eriugena can set out to bring human nature back to God, 
unhindered by man’s blemished state. As long as he is capable of a 
dialogue such as the Periphyseon , man has not lost the opportunity to 
attain true knowledge, of himself as well as of others. And what is 
more, despite the catastrophe of sin, he seems to be capable of creating 
himself. It is with this opinion of Eriugena’s that the contradictory 
human positions of man as the subject versus man as the object of 
inquiry are firmly reunited. This holds true for man even when he 
finds himself in a state of sin, for in the Periphyseon every man is pro¬ 
claimed capable of attaining this state of creative intellectual being, 
though not all men will be able actually to realize this higher state. 

To illustrate what this higher state of being may possibly entail, we 
can perhaps point back once more to the wealth of intentions stored 
up in the Periphyseon' s prologue. Having now perceived the structure 
of the whole work, we may conclude that besides evoking a universe 
of gigantic proportions, man can indeed successfully undertake a 
rational investigation of it. Through this he can perhaps even hope to 
achieve the final reunion with God. 

Theologische Faculteit 
Universiteit van Amsterdam 

idealistic theories and passes over its connection with human sin, as an 
epistemological result of which this intersubjective knowledge seems to have been 
occasioned. 

43 And angels, for that matter, for both are rational beings. Cf. Per. IV 780A. 
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The Real Difficulty with Burley’s Realistic Semantics 


MICHAEL J. FITZGERALD 


The supposition of common terms has always been problematic for 
medieval semantic theory, whether one focuses on the theory of proper 
supposition or the theory of the modes of common personal sup¬ 
position. 

In a recent short paper, “A Defense of a Burlean Dilemma/’ 1 
P. V. Spade has sharply focused on a difficulty Spade sees with com¬ 
mon terms in Burlean semantic theory. Originally Spade seemed to 
think that Burley’s epistemological views were relevant to his semantic 
treatment of common terms, and created a dilemma with respect to 
the reconciliation of his semantic theory with his epistemological 
theory. 2 Now Spade sees Burley’s epistemological views as irrelevant 
to the evaluation of Burley’s semantic theory of the proper supposition 
of common terms. The issue as Spade now sees it is: 

1) Common terms, for Burley, only signify species or common 
natures, and not individuals. 

2) Only when common terms simply supposit do they supposit for 
what they signify, i.e. (pro suo significato). 

3) Terms only signify the entities they make us think of. 

4) Therefore, only when common terms simply supposit for com¬ 
mon natures can we think of what the common term supposit for, i.e. 
what we are talking about. 3 

In this paper, I shall counter-argue: 

A) Some common terms, for Burley, can signify both individuals 
and species. 

B) Formally suppositing common terms supposit for what they 
signify. 

C) Terms only signify the entities they make us think of. 

D) Therefore, when common terms formally supposit we can think 
of what the common term supposit for, i.e. what we are talking about, 
whether individuals or species. 

1 P. V. Spade, A Defense of a Burlean Dilemma , in: Franciscan Studies , 44 (1984), 193-6. 

2 P. V. Spade, Some Epistemological Implications of the Burley-Ockham Dispute , in: Fran¬ 
ciscan Studies , 35 (1975). 

3 Spade, A Defense of a Burlean Dilemma , p. 193-4. 
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I conclude that the real problem with Burlean realistic semantics is 
not that simply suppositing terms only signify species, it is really that 
formally suppositing terms signify individuals and species. 

I 

Spade provides support for premiss 1) of his argument, by appeal¬ 
ing to passages in Burley’s De Puritate Artis Logicae where Burley argues 
that simply suppositing common terms primarily signify species or 
common natures. In the first passage quoted by Spade, Burley 
discusses what gets understood primarily by a “hearer” of a 
previously imposed term: 

Again, the name ‘man’ signifies something first, and it does not first signify 
Socrates or Plato. For if that were so, someone who hears the word and who 
knows what is signified by the word would determinately and distinctly under¬ 
stand Socrates, which is false. Therefore, the name ‘man’ does not first signify 
any singular. Therefore, it first signifies something common. And that some¬ 
thing common is a species. Therefore, that which is first signified by the name 
‘man’ is a species. 4 

In the second passage, mentioned by Spade, Burley claims that “a 
name of secondary substance, and in particular the term 'man’, 
signifies a common quale quid , and not a hoc aliquid ”. 5 

Unfortunately, however, Burley also has a theory of formal supposi¬ 
tion for common terms in addition to his theory of simple supposition . 
Burley says: 

Formal supposition is when a term supposit for its significatum, or for its sup- 
positum. And, formal supposition is divided because a certain kind is simple and 
a certain kind is personal. 6 

Now most discussions of Burley’s supposition theory have simply 
ignored his division of formal supposition. Yet, if the passages cited 


4 Spade, A Defense of a Burlean Dilemma , p. 194-5. 

5 Spade, A Defense of a Burlean Dilemma , p. 195. 

6 Walter Burley, De suppositionibus : “Suppositio formalis est quando terminus sup- 
ponit pro significato suo vel pro suo supposito, et dividitur suppositio formalis quia 
quaedam est simplex et quaedam personalis.” ( Walter Burleigh's Treatise De Supposi¬ 
tionibus and its influence on William of Ockham , ed. Stephen Brown), in: Franciscan Studies , 
32 (1972), p. 35. 

See also Walter Burleigh, De Puritate Artis Logicae: Tractatus Longior , ed. Philotheus 
Boehner O.F.M., St. Bonaventure N.Y., 1955, Part I, p. 3. “Suppositio formalis est 
duplex, quoniam terminus quandoque supponit pro suo significato, quandoque pro 
suo supposito vel pro aliquo singulari, de quo ipsum vere predicatur. Et ideo sup¬ 
positio formalis dividitur in suppositionem personalem et in suppositionem 
simplicem.” 
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by Spade are to provide support for 1), they must either show that for¬ 
mally suppositing common terms can only signify species or common 
natures, or that formal supposition is identical with simple sup¬ 
position. 

Burley’s remarks on formal supposition are quite terse, and neither 
does he give a specific example of a sentence in which the subject term 
formally supposit. However, I think, for reasons that will be clear 
later, that what Burley has in mind is the supposition of subject terms 
in propositions like ‘Pepper is hot’, ‘Water is wet’, or ‘Man is here’, 
on occassions when individual instances of these kinds are directly 
present to the intellect. In these cases the subject terms are suppositing 
for both individual instances of pepper, water, and men, as well as the 
species pepper, water, and men — at the same time. Formally sup¬ 
positing common terms, therefore, supposit for what they signify {pro 
suo significato) , and what they signify is both individuals and species at 
the same time. Consequently, premiss 1) is false and must be replaced 
by A). 


(a) 

Spade views an appeal to the notion of “formal supposition,” and 
an interpretation similar to the one above, as “more than the texts 
say.” 7 The reason he thinks this way is that he does not see formal 
supposition as being generally defined by Burley. Spade says: “Burley 
does divide formal supposition into simple and personal, and defines 
each of the latter two, but he nowhere provides a general definition of 
formal supposition.” 8 Unfortunately, it is not so clear why Burley’s 
“quando ” construction in his remarks about formal supposition, would 
not be a “general definition of formal supposition”. Burley uses 
similar “ quando ” constructions with regards to simple and personal 
supposition, and Spade explicitly counts simple and personal supposi¬ 
tion as being generally defined by Burley. 9 Ockham too uses such 
“quando ” constructions in his discussions of simple, material, and per¬ 
sonal supposition in his Summa Logicae , yet most philosophers construe 
his “ quando ” constructions of simple, material, and personal supposi- 


7 Spade, A Defense of a Bur lean Dilemma , p. 195. 

8 Spade, A Defense of a Burlean Dilemma , p. 195. 

9 Spade, A Defense of a Burlean Dilemma, p. 195. 
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tion as general definitions of them. 10 Why is it that Burley’s “ quando ” 
construction for formal supposition is not a “general definition”, 
when all the other “ quando ” constructions he utilizes for other sorts of 
supposition are? As a matter of fact, there are two logically possible 
views of Burley’s “general definition” of formal supposition, depend¬ 
ing upon whether one construes the disjunction ‘veV in the 4 quando ’ 
clause as exclusive disjunction or inclusive disjunction. The exclusively 
disjunctive interpretation says: A common term ‘T’ formally sup- 
posits iff either ‘T’ supposits for a species, i.e. a common nature, or 
a particular individual — but not both at once. The inclusively disjunc¬ 
tive interpretation says: A common term ‘T’ formally supposits iff 
either ‘T’ supposits for a common nature, i.e. a species, or a par¬ 
ticular individual or both at once. The exclusively disjunctive interpreta¬ 
tion has the disasterous consequence of eliminating the notion of for¬ 
mal supposition from Burley’s proper supposition theory altogether. 
Formal supposition, on that view, collapses into simple supposition or 
personal supposition, since a common term could not supposit for a 
particular individual and a common nature at the same time. (Such 
a view would make Burley an inelegant logician at best, multiplying 
divisions of proper supposition beyond necessity, or a “bungling 
boob” at worst.) The inclusive disjunctive view, however, retains the 
division of formal supposition within Burley’s proper supposition 
theory, and coheres better with the text. By contrast, the exclusively 
disjunctive interpretation retains no such benefits. 

(b) 

Let’s reconsider the passages cited by Spade in support 1). Con¬ 
cerning the first passage Spade says: 

Here there is no mention of the presence or absence of singulars (or of anything 
else), and the argument is not about the original impositor at all. It is rather 
about the hearer of a previously imposed term. The passage appears to be strong 
evidence for l). 11 

The move from the “argument is about the hearer of a previously 
imposed term” to the conclusion “the passage appears to be strong 
evidence for 1)” is much too quick. It is true that there is no explicit 


10 Cf. Guillelmi de Ockham, Summa Logicae, Opera Philosophica et Theologica, 
Opera Philosophica I, Pars Prima, Ch. 64, p. 195 1. 5, and p. 196 11. 36-8. 

11 Spade, A Defense of a Burlean Dilemma , p. 195. 
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mention of the presence or absence of individuals given in the passages 
Spade appeals to in support of 1), but this is because the sentence that 
is “heard” is ‘Man is a species’ (which is the stock example of a 
sentence having a simply suppositing subject term), and by definition 
simply suppositing common terms can signify only species. No wonder 
the “hearer” of the term ‘man’ necessarily first thinks of a species when 
he hears the sentence ‘Man is a species’! It is true that the “hearer” 
of a previously imposed common term might first think only of species, 
and not of individuals, but not necessarily so. Suppose, for example, the 
sentence “heard” was some sentence like ‘Pepper is hot’, ‘Water is 
wet’, ‘Man is here’. In these cases there would be no greater reason 
to say that the common term ‘Pepper’ makes one first think of the 
species pepper, than to say the common term ‘Pepper’ makes one first 
think of individual jalapenos. How can Spade be sure, in these latter 
cases, exactly what the “hearers” of previously imposed common 
terms will think of first, from the fact that a certain common term is 
heard without “begging the question”? 

In the passages Spade claims support 1), Burley is only treating the 
stock examples of simply suppositing subject terms in sentences like 
“Man is a species” — not examples of formally suppositing common 
terms. Thus in these passages, Burley is illustrating “Every simply 
suppositing common term necessarily makes one first think only of a 
species”. His is not illustrating “Necessarily, every common term 
makes one first think only of a species, or common nature”, which is 
logically equivalent to 1). At the very best, the passages cited support 
only the former claim. (In fact, by appealing to these passages to sup¬ 
port 1), Spade either commits a modal scope fallacy, or the fallacy of 
“converse accident,” inferring “Every suppositing common term 
signifies only a species” from “Every simply suppositing common 
term signifies only a species.”) Hence, the passages neither show that 
formally suppositing terms must signify only a species, nor that formal 
supposition is identical with simple supposition. Consequently, the 
passages really provide no support for 1), even if 1) were true. 

II 

Now consider premiss 2). Assume it is true. If it is only when the 
common term ‘man’ simply supposits that it supposits for what it 
signifies, and what it signifies is only a species, then it would follow 
from Spade’s 2) that a hearer of the common terms ‘man’ would still 
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not understand that the term ‘man’ correctly signified Plato and 
Socrates, even when Socrates and Plato would be directly 
apprehended by the intellect of the “hearer”! Now, according to 
Burley, particulars are directly apprehended by the intellect. 12 Conse¬ 
quently, Burley must be assuming that at least on some occasions 
common terms can signify individuals, for example, when the 
individuals which fall under the common terms are directly 
apprehended by the intellect of speakers or hearers. The most obvious 
case of this is the case of the Grand Prime Impositor of Terms. Burley, 
like other medievals, accepted the ‘Great Medieval Tale of Primal 
Tagging’ given in Genesis. Very freely interpreted , the account runs: 
Adam is bored and lonely in paradise, not having a mate, so God 
decides to entertain Adam by creating an elaborate Cecil B. DeMille 
epoch: “The Great Parade of Animals.” God hopes that Adam will 
select a mate from the “Great Parade” (so Adam won’t be so bored 
and lonely), and God thinks that He Himself will be amused to see 
what Adam “names” the rest of the “blooming buzzing confusion.” 
As all the critters “salute and pass in review,” Adam ‘names’ them. 13 

In this freely interpreted version, God does put “horsehood,” 
“dogkind,” or “animality” on parade, but only by parading 
individual critters to Adam. However, since both individuals and 
kinds are in Adam’s immediate ken, the account is ambiguous with 
respect to whether Adam uses the ‘name tags’ to tag species, 
individuals, or both . 

Formally suppositing common terms ‘tag’ entities in an analogous 
way. They really require a perceptual context for the determination 
of their reference, i.e. they are “vivid” as D. B. Kaplan would say. 14 
The determination of reference for formally suppositing common 
terms is similar to the determination of reference for indexicals. 


12 Walter Burley, Super Artem Veteran, Venice 1497 (reprinted Frankfurt am Main 
1967), f. 57 va. See also: Walter Burley, De Formis {Walter Burley's Treatise De Formis, 
ed. Frederik J. Down Scott, Munich 1970), p. 23-4. 

13 The actual account runs: “Dixit quoque Dominus Deus: Non est bonum esse 
hominum solum. Faciamus ei adiutorium simile sibi. Formatis igitur Dominus Deus 
de humo cunctis animantibus terrae et universis volatilibus caeli adduxit ea ad Adam 
ut videret quid vocaret ea; omne enim quod vocavit Adam animae viventis ipsum est 
nomen eius. Appellavitque Adam nominibus suis cuncta animantia et universa 
volatilia caeli et omnes bestias terrae.” Genesis 2, 18-21, Biblia Sacra iuxta vulgatam ver- 
sionem, rec. R. Weber, Vol. I. Stuttgart 1969, p. 6. 

14 Cf. D. B. Kaplan, Quantifying In, as in Reference and Modality, ed. L. Linsky, Oxford 
1971, p. 131-8. 
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“The direction of a hearer’s attention to the referent may occur in either of two 
ways. First, the hearer’s perceptual attention may be directed to pick out the 
referent as a figure out of a ground. Second, the hearer’s general powers of attention 
may be directed to pick out the referent as a figure out of a ground. In the second 
case a perceptual model, but not perception, is used in picking out the 
referent.’’ 15 

In a similar vein, formally suppositing common terms direct the 
hearer’s attention, in either of the above ways, so that they preserve 
the epistemic ambiguity of the intellect’s apprehending both species 
and individuals — at the same time. The demand for a perceptual 
context to effect the determination of reference for formally sup- 
positing common terms, shows that they indeed supposit for what they 
signify, i.e. for what one ‘‘understands” by them, and at least part of 
what one “understands” by them is a particular entity that is directly 
apprehended by the intellect. It likewise shows that Burley would not 
adopt any general semantic view which would entail a rejection of the 
position that the intellect could not directly apprehend individual 
entities. Hence, Burley’s epistemological views are indeed relevant to 
a correct evaluation of his semantic theory. Furthermore, formally 
suppositing common terms, when interpreted in the above manner, 
actually provide the mechanism to reconcile Burley’s semantic theory 
with his epistemological remarks, regarding the direct intellectual 
cognition of individuals and species, in the Super Artem Veterem and De 
Formis . 16 

In light of the above discussion, it should be seen that premiss 2) 
is likewise false, and must be replaced by B). 

Ill 

Now consider premiss 3). The premiss seems to be identical to C); 
yet, Spade has a different account than Burley of what it means for 
a term ‘T’ to “signify” an object x to the Grand Prime Impositor, and 
“constitute an understanding of *” ( constituere intellectum) . Spade says: 

“Indeed, if to signify x is to make one think of x (constituere intellectum ), it is hard 
to make sense of the notion that terms signify anything at all to their original 
impositors. The original impositor imposes terms to signify what he is already 
thinking of; he is not, contrariwise, made to think of those things by the terms 
themselves. ’’ 17 

15 Lawrence D. Roberts, The Figure-Ground Model for the Explanation of the Determination 
of Indexical Reference , in: Synthese, 68 (1986), p. 447. 

16 Walter Burley, Super Artem Veterem , Venice 1497 (Reprinted Frankfurt am Main 
1967), f. 57va. See also Walter Burley, De Formis , ed. F. J. D. Scott (Munich 1970), 
p. 24. 

17 Spade, A Defense of a Burlean Dilemma , p. 195, n. 8. 
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The idea here is the Impositor first thinks of a written or spoken 
term ‘T’, which signifies a concept ‘C’, and then the Impositor 
apprehends an object x, via that concept. Now this view holds, only if 
one accepts the Aristotelian-Boethian semantic position that written 
and spoken terms first signify mental terms, and then the mental 
terms are the means by which one refers to an object x. On Spade’s 
view, written and spoken terms because of their information-content, 
make us think of some concept ‘C’ and then , on the basis of ‘C’s’ 
information-content, one is made to think of some object x. Hence, the 
Grand Prime Impositor, for Spade, is made to think of an object x 
because of some concept ‘C’, of which he is already thinking. Yet such 
a view is not Burley’s. For Burley, things — not concepts — are what 
are first apprehended by the intellect. Mental, written, and spoken 
terms all signify things directly. 18 Hence, when the Grand Prime 
Impositor thinks of an object *, he “thinks of*” in the sense of merely 
applying a purely denotational ‘name tag’ to x. When he says some¬ 
thing like ‘Man is here’, or “This is called ‘Man’ ”, the ‘name tags’ 
in the ‘Great Medieval Tale of Primal Tagging’ all lack information- 
content. They apply equally well to the individuals and species in the 
immediate ken of the Grand Prime Impositor. It is only after the 
‘primal tagging’, that other “hearers” acquire the information 
necessary for the reapplication of the ‘tags’ ‘T’ and ‘C’, to object x. 
Hence, in the case of the Grand Prime Impositor, the reference of a 
common term ‘T’, or common concept ‘C’, was fixed on the basis of 
a direct perceptual context, not on the bases of the information- 
content of‘T’ or ‘C’. The common terms used as ‘tags’ by the Grand 
Prime Impositor would be more accurately described as terms which 
are formally suppositing, rather than terms which are simply sup- 
positing. 

Hence, 3) must be reinterpreted in a non-Boethian fashion to 
cohere with Burley’s text, and correctly capture the epistemic situation 
of the Grand Prime Impositor. 

On the basis of A), B), C), I conclude: D) when common terms for¬ 
mally supposit we can think of what the common term supposits for, 
i.e. what we are talking about, whether individuals or species. 

Spade’s “defense”, therefore, is not really a defense of the original 
dilemma, concerning the reconciliation of Burley’s semantic theory 
with his epistemological views, it merely consists in being “impaled” 


18 Burley, Super Artem Veterem, f. 57 va. 
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on one of the dilemma’s “horns.” Hence, the real difficulty with 
Burlean realistic semantics is not that simply suppositing terms only 
signify species, it is that formally suppositing terms signify both 
individuals and species. There now seems to me to be good reason to 
say that Burley’s semantic theory for common terms, is really “more 
at home” with the epistemic theory of the direct intellectual cognition 
of particulars—the “intuitive cognition theory”—and less at home 
with the dichotomy that “Understanding is of universals, but sensa¬ 
tion is of particulars.” 

New Orleans 
Louisiana U.S.A. 
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Vivarium XXVIII, 1 (1990) 


Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 70A: A Quaestiones-commentary on the Second Part of 
Alexander de Villa Dei's Doctrinale by Marsilius of Inghen? 

An Explorative Note on a Specimen of Conceptualist Grammar * 


C. H. KNEEPKENS 


1. Introductory remarks and the status quaestionis 

In the domain of research which has as its particular subject 
Marsilius of Inghen, his life and his works, the question whether 
Marsilius of Inghen occupied himself with writing texts on merely 
grammatical issues was not until recently raised. Therefore we 
find no references to a grammatical text composed by or even 
attributed to Marsilius in Ritter’s monograph on this late 
Mediaeval scholar, a work still fundamental to our knowledge of his 
life and works 1 . Neither do we find any allusions to any teaching 
activities in the field of grammar by the Geldrian philosopher in the 
Marsilius literature prior to 1980. In that year, E. P. Bos added a set 
of questions entitled 4 4 ‘ Questiones super secunda parte Doctrinalis moderne ’ ’: 
Questions in the modern way on the second part of the Doctrinale (of 
Alexander de Villa Dei)’ to the list of works of Marsilius on the Liberal 
Arts that were already known to modern scholarship 2 . However, Bos 
supplied the following cautionary note to this new addition to the Mar¬ 
silius canon: “the attribution of these Questions to Marsilius has not 
been established beyond doubt, however. I shall return to this matter 
elsewhere 3 ”. 

The source of the reference to these questions is a remark made by 
the scholar Alfred Otto in the introduction to his edition of the gram¬ 
matical works of Simon Dacus which appeared in 1963. During his 
search for works by Simon Dacus as yet unidentified in the 
manuscripts—he was especially looking for a gloss commentary on the 

* A first draft of this article was read on the symposium “Marsilius van Inghen’’ at 
Nijmegen, 18-20 December 1986. 

1 Ritter, Marsilius von Inghen. 

2 Bos, Marsilius , 1980, p. 12. 

3 With the permission of Dr. Bos, the present contribution may be considered as a 
first step in this direction. 
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Doctrinale —, Otto came across a collection of Quaestiones on the second 
part of Alexander’s grammatical poem, which has been preserved in 
ff. 95-173 of the MS Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 70A. According to Schum 4 , 
these questions were composed by a master called Simon, but Otto 
discovered in the table of questions appended to the end of the text 
that originally these questions had been ascribed to a master 
Mars(/c)ilius, whose name had been deleted and replaced with the 
name of Symon by a later hand. 

The editor of Simon Dacus suggested that the Marcilius under 
discussion might be identified as no less a master than Marsilius of 
Inghen, the first rector of the University of Heidelberg. He saw this 
suggestion supported by the fact that in the Quaestiones several 
examples were worded in the Middle-Dutch language and that even 
names of towns of the North of the Netherlands were used in the 
examples, as for instance Leyde. Otto excluded Simon Dacus—who 
incidentally was separated into two masters some years later by Jan 
Pinborg, Simon Dacus and a master Simon, the supposed author of 
these questions 5 —from the authorship of the Quaestiones. In spite of 
Otto’s remarks about the occurrence of the name of the town of Leyde 
and Marsilius of Inghen, Pinborg retained the name of Simon for the 
author, but now accompanied with a question-mark, and added the follow¬ 
ing, condensed, characterisation: “wenig modist. (zitiert Thomas von 
Erfurt) 6 ”, whereas, unfortunately, G. L. Bursill-Hall in his Census , 
which appeared in 1981, did not pay attention to Otto’s hesitation and 
attributed this collection to master Simon Dacus without any further 
comment 7 . 

To sum up, the present state of research allows the following 
remarks. The second part of the manuscript Erfurt, Ampl., Q70A has 
preserved a collection of Quaestiones on the second part of Alexander’s 
Doctrinale . The terminus post of the origin of these quaestiones is derived 
from Thomas of Erfurt’s teaching activities, i.e. the first decade of the 
fourteenth century. The collection features two rather unreliable 
ascriptions in the manuscript: one to a master Marcilius (sic!) and the 
other to a master Simon. Further, it has to be examined whether the 
Dutch scholar Marsilius of Inghen, who died on August 20, 1396, 
could be considered a serious candidate for the authorship. 

4 Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis , p. 341. 

5 Pinborg, Die Entwicklung, p. 330. 

6 Pinborg, Die Entwicklung , p. 330. 

7 Bursill-Hall, A Census , no. 81.57.2. 
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The first problem we are confronted with consists of the cir¬ 
cumstance already mentioned above, that up to the present no 
reference has been found to a quaestiones commentary on the Doctrinale 
among the works that are incontestably written by Marsilius of 
Inghen. Moreover, a first examination of the text shows that these 
quaestiones do not contain any direct reference or example which 
irrefutably points to Marsilius. Therefore, and also in view of our very 
insufficient knowledge of the development of grammatical thought in 
the second part of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, I con¬ 
sider it appropriate first to attempt the via negativa , the negative way 
of research, and to start with an inquiry whether we can discover 
material of book archaeological or doctrinal nature which would 
simply impede the attribution of this collection to Marsilius. 

2. Evidence from the manuscript 

According to Schum 8 the manuscript dates to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century 9 . However, a closer investigation will enable us to to 
assign this part of the codex to the last decades of the fourteenth 
century. 

At the end of the Quaestiones, on f. 172vb, a note was added by the 
scribe, which unfortunately has partly faded away. Nevertheless, 
Schum was able to read the following text: “Scriptum per me 
mag<istrum>Nicol<aum> Ka<m)perl.Another name occurs writ¬ 
ten in the initial letter, an A, at the beginning of the commentary. On 
the cross-beam of this A one can unmistakably read the Christian 
name ARNOLDUS. We also meet this name in a sort of inscription 
of ownership written immediately above the table of the questions at 
the end of the codex: “Questiones secunde partis doctrinalis date a 
reuerendo magistro Marcilio [which name was deleted out and 
replaced with SYMON 10 ] pertinentes Arnoldo ryperbant de Embrica 
[not as Schum read “Embecca”]”. 

The first name mentioned, master Nicholas Ka(m)perl., does not at 
present supply us with any retracable information. In the documents 
of the universities of Paris, Cologne, Heidelberg, Prague and Erfurt 


8 Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis, p. 341. 

9 Unfortunately, all the following observations are made under the restrictive condi¬ 
tion that I had only the second part of the codex on microfilm at my disposal. 

10 See above, p. 27. 
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which are available in print, it was not possible to discover any person 
who could reasonably be identified with this master. Fortunately, the 
situation is wholly different as to Arnoldus Ryperbant. There appears 
to have been a student of that name, who originated from Emmerich 
(Embrica, Traj. dioc.), at Cologne university. He matriculated in 
1398 during the rectorship of master Johannes Bye 11 . According to a 
note in Keussen’s edition of the matriculation lists of Cologne, this 
Arnoldus was a baccalaureus artium in 1403 and an “actu studens in iure 
canonico In all probability, Arnoldus did not long enjoy the pleasures 
of this earthly life, for in 1406, the prebend of the parish church of St. 
Aldegonde, the oldest church of Emmerich, was vacant because of the 
death of its holder, Arnold Ryperbant 12 . 

It appears, therefore, that this inscription of ownership is important 
both for the dating and localisation of the manuscript. First, it turns 
out that the codex must have been written not later than the last 
decade of the fourteenth century. Second, it belonged to a student of 
the university of Cologne founded about ten years earlier, a university 
the first years of which are particularly characterized by a 
predominance of Parisian masters who were adherents of the 
nominalistic tradition or rather who were moderni 13 

3. Evidence from the text 

3.1 The structure of the Quaestiones 

The collection under discussion consists of thirty eight quaestiones , 
twelve of which concern the definition of the grammatical govern¬ 
ment (regimen), and the particular government of the nominative and 
vocative cases, seven the government of the genitive case, three the 
government of the dative, five the government of the accusative, one 
the government of the vocative and finally four the government of the 
ablative case. They are followed by two quaestiones on the regimen of the 


11 Keussen, Die Matrikel, p. 95. 

12 Thimme, Urkunde VII , p. 244 (nr. 603). 

13 Cf. Weiler, Heinrich von Gorkum , p. 56: “Dennoch haben namentlich die 
Nominalisten—wenn wenigstens dieser Name auf die moderni in dieser friihen Phase 
angewandt werden darf—in den ersten Jahren nach der Griindung der Kolner 
Universitat dominiert. Zwolf von den fundfundzwanzig ersten Magistern in Koln 
waren aus Paris zugezogen und hatten den dort vorherrschenden Nominalismus nach 
der niederrheinischen Hochschule verpflanzt.” 
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participle. Four quaestiones on the grammatical construction 14 , the sub¬ 
ject matter of the second half of the second part of the Doctrinale, wind 
up the commentary. As was common practice, the quaestiones on more 
specific subjects are preceded by a quaestio in which the general topic 
is discussed whether scientific knowledge (scientia) of the matter under 
discussion, in this case grammatical regimen and construction is possible. 

The structure of the quaestiones is the same. First, the question itself 
is put, immediately followed by the usual <( dicitur quod non ,y with 
arguments (the rationes). The main item of the quaestio is introduced 
with a rather formal and insignificant Oppositum to this negative 
answer, followed by the list of articuli. These articuli themselves, pre¬ 
senting the main discussion and the arguments brought forward by the 
master, are the body of the quaestio. A section Ad rationes principals, in 
which the rationes ad oppositum are answered, concludes the quaestio. 

The structure sketched above does not appear to be in any respect 
in conflict with the structure of the genuine Marsilius quaestiones as are 
found in e.g. Marsilius’ Quaestiones on the logical works of Aristotle. 
Indeed, to put it more positively, the structures are identical. In these 
collections we also come across the quaestio consisting of the presen¬ 
tation of the question, the videtur quod non and the rationes, the oppositum 
and the list of the articuli, the articuli and the responsiones ad rationes, in 
short the structure common to the quaestiones of the late fourteenth 
century. 


3.2 The examples 

A first glance at the text already confirms Otto’s remark that a 
significantly great number of names of towns of the North of the 
Netherlands occurs in these quaestiones. In addition to the name of 
Leyde mentioned by Otto, one comes across Traiectum and its Dutch 
equivalent 4 ‘Utrecht”, further Daventria , the present Deventer, and a 
place called Monasterium, to all probability Munster/Westphalia. The 
examples derived from what is called nostrum ydioma, “our mother 
tongue”, as inter alia “wij mensche”, “mijn peert”, “Ic com van 
Utrecht”, “Ic ga to Rome, to kercke, totter kercken, to huys”, “Ic 
min di zeer”, “Ic derue dat broet” and “des broedes” etc. also 
incontestably point to the Northern Parts of the Low Countries. 


14 In the appendix the second last quaestio was split up into three separate quaestiones. 
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Of course we must bear in mind that, as Otto correctly observed, 
the material mentioned thus far factually gives more evidence about 
the provenance of the manuscript or its scribe than about the native 
country of the author of the Quaestiones. However, if we add to this 
quite considerable number of local indications the fact that the greater 
part of the vernacular examples is announced with a form of the Latin 
verb teutonizare , we are bound to admit that it is highly probable that 
these quaestiones were indeed composed for purpose of teaching those 
students whose native tongue was Dutch 15 . 

The Latin examples do not supply us with exciting material, except 
for one (on f. 158vb) which is found in the discussion on the use of 
the genitive or the ablative case of the names of towns in sentences like 

(x) Clemens est Avenione 

or 

(x) Clemens est Avenionis. 

In these sentences we are confronted with an allusion to the period 
of the residence of the Popes at Avignon, which started in 1309, when 
Pope Clemens V moved the Apostolic See from Rome to Avignon. 
Unfortunately for our inquiry, after Clemens V two other Popes also 
adopted the name of Clemens: Pierre Roger, who under the name of 
Clemens VI was the Head of the Roman Church from 1342 to 
December 1352, and Robert of Geneve, who was co-responsible for 
the Great Western Schism and who as Clemens VII took up his 
residence at Avignon from 1378 to 1394. So the only conclusion which 
may be drawn from this reference is that the quaestiones were composed 
between 1342 and 1394, or more precisely either between 1342 and 
1352, the period of Clemens VI, or between 1378 and 1394, during 
the papacy of Clemens VII. 

\ 

3.3 The grammarians quoted 

Another source of information about the author and his doctrinal 
position can be found in the grammarians quoted. Among the 
Mediaeval grammarians who are referred to Alexander de Villa Dei 
occupies the first, but also the least informative place. Peter Helias, 
also quoted many times, is second in rank. However, we must bear 
in mind that by mentioning this name the author does not only refer 

15 See also for this topic Kaluza, Les querelles, p. 87 and 107. 
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to the works of the great Commentator in grammaticis who lived in the 
middle of the twelfth century, but also to the perhaps even more 
famous treatise on the Priscianus minor written by the still somewhat 
mysterious master Petrus Hispanus (non-pap), the so-called ‘Absoluta 
cuiuslibet' 16 . Besides these two twelfth-century grammarians we meet 
some of their thirteenth-century colleagues such as Eberhard of 
Bethune, the author of the Grecismus 11 , John of Garland and one of his 
minor poems which was accompanied by a prose commentary 18 ; fur¬ 
ther the “Florista”, i.e. Ludolfus of Hildesheim, who owed his nick¬ 
name to the first words of his grammatical poem “Flores gramatice 
propono 19 ” , and the “ Metrista”, the anonymous author of a grammatical 
poem, beginning with the words “Gaza frequens 20 ”. As has already 
been observed by Pinborg 21 , the early fourteenth century is rep¬ 
resented by Thomas of Erfurt, who was active in Erfurt at the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century. This Erfurt grammarian is often 
quoted and frequently his name is connected with a work called the 
Compendium , the name commonly given to his treatise Novi modi 
significandi, the first book of which, according to Pinborg 22 , was also 
called the Compendium antiquum, whereas the second was named Com¬ 
pendium novum. 

It is not without significance to observe, both for dating the com¬ 
mentary and establishing its place in the development of Mediaeval 
grammatical thought, that in these Quaestiones Thomas of Erfurt, who 
belonged to the second and new generation of Modistic grammarians, 
is called “one of the old grammarians unus de antiquis gramaticis. 

Another point worthy to bear in mind is that according to Pinborg, 
the treatises on the Modi significandi were scarcely read in fourteenth- 
century France 23 . Indeed, the absence of any lecturing on modistic 


16 Cf. R. W. Hunt, Absoluta ; see also Kneepkens, Hel ludicium , p. 515-32. A working 
edition of this text is to be found in Kneepkens, Het ludicium , Vol. IV. 

17 Eberhardi Bethuniensis Graecismus , ed. J. Wrobel, 1887. 

18 For this grammarian, see G. L. Bursill-Hall,yoAann^j de Garlandia — Forgotten Gram¬ 
marian, and id Johannes de Garlandia. Additional. 

19 Cf. Walther, Initia , no: 6643; see also Bursill-Hall, Teaching Grammars , 1977 (esp. 
p. 4, 21-2), Silagi, Ludolfus von Hildesheim and Powitz, Zwei grammatische. 

20 Cf. Walther, Initia , no: 7128. 

21 Die Entwicklung , p. 330. 

22 Die Entwicklung , p. 283. It must be noticed that our commentator does not refer 
to the so-called Compendium Thome , a metrical grammar, which is edited by R. Gan- 
siniec in his: Metrificale marka z opatowca i traktaty gramatyczne XIV i XV wieku, 
Wroclaw 1960, p. 110. 

23 Die Entwicklung , p. 199. 
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grammar was a distinctive feature of the via Parisiensis, although there 
is evidence that near the middle of the century the modistic grammars 
were not totally absent from the Parisian curriculum: li Sed (si) diceret 
aliquis: tamen modi significandi non leguntur in via Parysiensi, dico quod nunc 
bene leguntur ibi 2 /’ ’. A related and even more important point is that in 
all probability the works of Thomas of Erfurt were actually unknown 
in France: “Nun ist es zu beachten dass wir keinen einzigen Zeugen 
dafur haben, dass Thomas von Erfurt je in Frankreich bekannt 
gewesen ist 25 ’\ 

Whereas the grammarians mentioned thus far all are called by 
name or nick-name, the author also refers, more anonymously, to two 
groups of grammarians or rather to two doctrinal currents. More than 
once he quotes views which are explicitly ascribed to grammarians 
who are called the Modiste. Sometimes their views are set in opposition 
to those of the grammatici moderni , who are unfortunately referred to 
collectively without mentioning any names. The greater part of these 
modistic views can also be found in Thomas of Erfurt’s Novi modi, but 
it does not follow that they have been taken from this work, since we 
are confronted with what may be called “common modistic stock”. 
These references give us a hint about the direction in which we will 
have to look to establish the doctrinal position of these quaestiones in the 
development of Mediaeval grammatical thought. The collection is not 
so much “wenig modistisch”, as Pinborg remarked 26 , as “nach- 
modistisch”. It rather belongs to the anti- and post-modistic tradition, 
which, as shown by Pinborg, started in the 1330s, and which 
apparently regarded the adherents of the modistic theories as the 
“ancient grammarians”: grammatici antiqui. We have to stress this 
aspect: the master of the quaestiones was well aware of the actual state 
of affairs in grammar, and of his own non-modistic position. 

3.4 The grammatical doctrine of the Quaestiones 

A first examination of the text confirms the conclusion drawn in the 
previous section, namely that the author adheres to a non-modistic 
grammatical theory. He does not concentrate his attention any longer 
on the modus significandi as the basic notion of grammatical description, 


24 Cf. J. Pinborg, Die Entwicklung, p. 283. 

25 J. Pinborg, Die Entwicklung , p. 203. 

26 Die Entwicklung , p. 330. 
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but on the word, the pars orationis itself, and, as far as syntax is con¬ 
cerned, on the word in its relation to another word: the dictio relata ad 
aliam. The language universals, which the modi significandi were for the 
modistic grammarians, are replaced by the constructed orationes , their 
terms and the dictiones. Whereas the Modistae were looking for the prin- 
cipia of grammar, which were identified with the modi significandi 21 , the 
author of these quaestiones joins those grammarians who were 
interested in the terminus communissimus of their science 28 , which was 
not identified with the modus significandi. 

The discussion of the definition of the term \constructio’ ( Quaestio 
xxxv) is a fine instance of this development. The modistic definition 
of ‘construct™’, namely “constructibilium unio ex modis significandi causata 
ad exprimendum mentis conceptum finaliter adinuenta 29 9 ’ is replaced by a def¬ 
inition in which the notion of modus significandi has disappeared: “con¬ 
structio gramaticalis est constructibilium gramaticalium congrua unio ”, to 
which may be added: “ad exprimendum mentis conceptum finaliter adin¬ 
uenta” (f. 174). This unio is not something distinct from the construe- 
tibilia unita: “Ex isto concluditur quod unio constructibilium non est quid 
distinctum a constructibilibus unitis” (ibid.) 30 . 

A similar refusal of the modus significandi can be observed in the sec¬ 
tion on the definition of the transitive and intransitive constructions. 
In Thomas of Erfurt’s definition of the constructio transitiua, the notion 
of the modus significandi played a central role: “constructio ergo transitiua 
est in qua primum constructibile, per suos modos significandi, dependet ad secun¬ 
dum, secundo per eius dependentiam a primo recedente, si dependens fuerit” (ed. 
Bursill-Hall, p. 282). In our quaestiones the modistic theory, viz. that 
the constructio has an ontologically different status from its 
constructibilia 31 , which is caused by the modi significandi, is replaced by 

27 Cf. Martinus de Dacia, De modis significandi, ed. Roos, p. 3: “Nos igitur gram- 
maticae intendentes eius principia essentialia, cuiusmodi sunt modi significandi, scire 
oportet”. For nearly the same wording, see Thomas of Erfurt, Gram. spec. , ed. Bursill- 
Hall, p. 134; cf. also Johannes de Nova Domo, Commentum aureum quoted by Kaluza 
in his Les querelles , p. 95. 

28 See below, p. 41. 

29 Cf. Thomas of Erfurt, Gram, spec., ed. Bursill-Hall, p. 278. 

30 One of the objections against the opinion that the unio would be a being or accidens 
distinct from the words is the famous processus in infinitum : “Et quia huiusmodi unio 
unitur eciam allis constructibilibus, eciam sequitur quod per aliud accidens eciam 
quod uocatur unio, unitur et illud eciam per aliud et fiet processus in infinitum, qui 
prohibitus <est> ab Aristotile in multic locis” (f. 164ra). 

31 As is expressed e.g. by Martinus of Dacia {Modi significandi , ed. Roos, cap. 56, 
p. 87): “Constructio nihil aliud est quam passio constructibilium” and Thomas of 
Erfurt {Gram, spec., ed. Bursill-Hall, p. 276): “constructio est quoddam incomplexum 
univocum”. 
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the view that on the level of the constructio orationis or oratio constructa the 
constructio transitiva and the oratio constructa transitiva coincide: <( construc¬ 
tio transitiua est oratio cuius constructibilia uidentur capi pro diuersis 33 (f. 
164vb). A similar view was expressed with regard to the constructio 
intransitiva. 

There are serious indications that the master was acquainted with 
the topics which were current in the grammatical discussions of the 
middle of the century as e.g. his reference to the question whether we 
can speak of a transitive verb. In this period the following problem 
appears to have had wide currency. There was a group of gram¬ 
marians to whom inter alios Thomas of Erfurt belonged, who used to 
refer to and defend the metaphorical use of the term ' transire ’ in gram¬ 
matical speech. However, this position seems to have been ridiculed 
by another group of grammarians who, as Conrad of Megenberg in 
his Economia, a work written in the middle of the fourteenth century 32 , 
scornfully observes, objected that only things that have feet were able 
to perform the activity of “transire 33 , so that no construction could be 
transitive, since it was not possible for any construction to have feet: 
“Gramaticam indignis molestant derisibus affirmantes quod nulla partium ora¬ 
tionis constructio est transitiua quomodo Appollonius grecus Pryscianus quoque 
latinus et ante hunc Donatus Romanus alias orationum transitivas alias vero 
intransitivas construebant. Asserunt enim quod nichil transeat nisi pedes 
habeat 333 3 . The opinion of these grammarians who at the time of 
Megenberg were in all probability the young and antimodistic genera¬ 
tion, is touched upon in the first objection of the uidetur quod non of the 
Quaestio (xxiv) ‘ ‘ Vtrum aliquod uerbum transitiuum est rectiuum duorum 
accusatiuorum casuum a parte post 33 . The opposite opinion states that no 
verb is transitive, since there does not exist a verb with feet, which is 
considered a necessary condition for ‘'being transitive”, and by con¬ 
sequence, the question “presumpsit Jalsum 33 : “Dicitur quod non. Primo 
nullum uerbum mundi est transitiuum; igitur questio presumpsit Jalsum. Conse- 
quentia tenet, quia questio presumpsit uerbum transitiuum esse. Antecedens 
apparet, quia transitiuum idem est quod natum transire, ut patet. Modo nullum 
uerbum mundi est natum transire eoquod transire est proprium habentibus pedes 33 
(f. 144ra). 

The discussion, however, whether grammar, and especially syntax, 
is a speculative or a practical science and in its wake what is the proper 


32 Cf. Courtenay, The Reception , p. 52 and p. 63. 

33 For this text see Thorndike, University Records , p. 431. 
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object (obiectum) of grammar, is of more importance for establishing 
the position of this commentary in the Mediaeval linguistic tradition. 
In answering this question the author turns out primarily to aim at a 
grammar of concepts, for he states that even if there would not exist 
any word be it written or spoken, there would be a grammar of the 
concepts which are the real objects of grammar: the spoken and and 
written words only denominatively function as such: “(f. 97rb) Dato 
quod nulle essent uoces uel scripta, sed solum conceptus, adhuc in mente esset 
regimen gramaticale et esset sciencia de regimine gramaticali. Et ilia sciencia 
Jinaliter sciscitur in speculari. Item. Vires regiminum denominantur ex ui 
conceptuum 3 * ’ ’In this connection it is important to emphasize that it 
is one of his main theses that every simplex concept in the soul is 
categorized as a part of speech: “(f. 96vb) Secundo supponitur quod non 
est possibile aliquem esse conceptum in anima, quin ille sit alicuius partis ora- 
tionis. Et loquor de conceptu simplici ’ 5 . This implies that if one argues that 
the regimen grammaticale should be something different from the (men¬ 
tal) words actually used it ought to be something as a concept which 
combines the governing word and the word governed. In that case the 
proposition ' homo currit’ would consist of at least three components, 
namely the mental terms ‘homo’, ‘currit 9 and the unifying concept, 
which since all the concepts are to be categorized as a part of speech 
must be a conjunction, the function of which it is to combine the parts 
of speech in a sentence. This is, however, against experience and 
against Priscian who says that there is nothing between the suppositum, 
i.e. the subject term, and the appositum, i.e. the predicate term: 
“(f.96vb) Confirmatur quia si regimen gramaticale esset distinctum a dictione 
regente et recta, signo orationem mentalem istam ‘homo currit ’ in qua est regimen. 
Et peto: 11 quid est istud regimen ?”. Si dicatur quod est quidam conceptus uniens 
■dictionem regentem et rectam [et] adinuicem, tunc quia omnis conceptus simplex 
est alicuius partis orationis, sequitur quod ista oratio mentalis ‘homo currit ’ non est 
tantum composita ex duabus partibus orationis; cuius oppositum tamen docet 
experiencia. Item. Ex quo ille conceptus est quidam actus unitiuus aliquorum 
adinuicem, ipse esset coniunctio, et inter suppositum et appositum nulla potest 
coniunctio mediare, ut patet per Pnscianum 33 ”. 

The author holds what Hiibener has called a grammatical 
Ultramentalismus 36 and argues that incongruency and congruency are 


34 Cf. Pierre d’Ailly, Destructiones , ed. Kaczmarek, p. 54 (1096 sqq.). 

35 Cf. Prise. Inst, gram., XVII, 12, ed. Hertz. 

36 Cf. Hiibener, Oratio mentalis , p. 492. 
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not dependent on the spoken or written language, but are rooted in 
mental language: “(f. 97rb) Vires regiminum denominantur ex ui concep- 
tuum eoquod in uoce uel in scripto non est aliqua causa mundi quare una uox 
uel unum scriptum adiungitur pocius alteri scripto uel alteri uoci quam quelibet 
alteri. Vnde non minus ego possum dicere 'hominem currit * quam ‘homo currit \ 
Et eque congrua est una oratio sicud alia. Sed non eque congrue sequitur conceptus 
unius ad alterius. ” 

With this view the master of the quaestiones proves to be a follower 
of William of Ockham, who in the beginning of his Summa Logicae laid 
the foundations of the late-mediaeval nominalistic doctrine of mental 
language 37 . However, the theory brought forward in the first quaestio 
is not identical with Ockham’s in every respect. Actually, it shows 
greater resemblance to the theory of mental language that we find in 
the writings of Pierre d’Ailly, especially in his early Conceptus , written 
in Paris in 1372 38 , and his Destructiones modorum significandi 39 . Unlike 
Ockham, who is mainly interested in the truth and falsity of the men¬ 
tal proposition, and who does not give serious attention to the problem 
of linguistic congruency and incongruency as such 40 , both our author 
and Pierre d’Ailly emphasize the primacy of congruency and 
incongruency on the level of mental language 41 . It is the congruency 
of the mental language which is the grammarian’s main concern and 
the congruency of incongruency of spoken or written language is 
subordinated to it: “Nam ilia oratio vocalis ( hominem currit* est incongrua 
per accidens, quia oratio mentalis cui ilia respondet est incongrua ex sui rtatura 
et per se 42 ’ ’. 

It is not my intention here to claim any direct relationship between 
Pierre d’Ailly’s linguistic theory and the activity of the master of our 
commentary. Our scanty knowledge of late fourteenth-centtiry 
linguistic thought would make such a claim premature. I have only 
introduced d’Ailly’s works in order to point at the striking doctrinal 


37 See esp. Summa Logicae, ed. Boehner, Gal and Brown, cap, 3, p. 11-4; cf. 
Nuchelmans, Het Mentaals, p. 161-5. 

38 Cf. J. Pinborg, Die Entwicklung, p. 202-10, P. V. Spade, Peter of A illy, p. l. v . and 

Chappuis, Kaczmarek, Pluta, Die philosophischen Schriften, p. 604-6. . ,. , 

39 This work must have been written before 1395; cf. Kaczmarek, Controversy,, p. 2V, 
and Chappuis, Kaczmarek, Pluto, Die philosophischen Schriften, p. 608-12 x who speak 
of 1488 as terminus ante quern (p. 612). 

40 Cf. Summa Logicae, ed. Boehner, Gal and Brown, cap. 3, p. 12, 44 and p. 13, 57-68. 

41 Cf. Destructiones, ed. Kaczmarek, p. 38-9; for Pierre d’Ailly see also Hiibener, 
Oratio mentalis, p. 492. 

42 Pierre d’Ailly, Destructiones modorum significandi , ed. L. Kaczmarek, p. 70, 1463-6; 
see on Peter’s view of grammaticality Kaczmarek, Controversy, p. 25 sqq. 
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affinity which is to be observed between the theories held by both 
masters, and to show that the quaestiones under discussion are not only 
of nominalistic origin, but also fit in well with the nominalistic tradi¬ 
tion in the linguistic thought of the last quarter of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. Without any doubt much research must still be done before we 
can obtain a clearer insight into the linguistic network of the late Mid¬ 
dle Ages 43 . 

4. The scientific status of syntax: the first quaestio 

In the final part of this contribution I propose to investigate in a provi¬ 
sional way the author’s tenets about the main subject of the the open¬ 
ing quaestio , viz. the obligatory discussion of the scientific status of the 
discipline or ars at issue, i.c. whether there exists a science of the gram¬ 
matical regimen and constructio. The answer to this question allows us 
a clear insight into the master’s position in the discussions which 
originated in the fourteenth century on the status of the scibile, i.e. the 
obiectum scientiae, and on the unity of science, which is centred around 
the subiectum scientiae. This is the more interesting since Marsilius of 
Inghen’s views on the same items are well known, so that a first com¬ 
parison can be made. 

According to the rules common to the genre of the quaestio, the ques¬ 
tion “ whether there is scientia about the grammatical regimen and con¬ 
structio ” is bound to be answered in a negative way: “et uidetur quod 
non”. This negative answer is supported with six ratiohes, which pres¬ 
ent the usual objections: Science is not possible (1) about “singularia”, 
(2) about “entia non-perpetua”, (3) about <( possibilia aliter se habere”, nor 
(4) about ( falsa”. Furthermore, (5) it cannot be established, even if 
there were such a science, whether it should be a practical or a 
speculative science, and moreover (6) it is not possible to determine 
its subject. 

The oppositum to this negative answer is proved by the fact that in 
the second part of the Doctrinale Alexander de Villa Dei is handing 
down to us scientific knowledge about the grammatical regimen afod con¬ 
structio. Next, the author announces three articuli. The first articulus 
covers the question, whether there is such a science; the second 

43 In this connection I should like to take the opportunity to refer to Zenon Kaluza’s 
very interesting study on the revival of the doctrine of the modi significandi by the neo- 
Albertist Johannes of Nieuwenhuyze (Johannes de Nova Dome): Z. Kaluza, Les 
querelles. 
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examines what the subject of such a science would be, and the third 
discusses some dubia. 

It soon becomes apparent in which direction the author looks for the 
solution of the main problem discussed in the first articulus. He points 
out that “the ancient grammarians ”, the grammatici antiqui, used to 
distinguish between the regimen activum and the regimen passivum, which, 
in their opinion, were in the governing word and the governed word 
respectively. Their view is reinterpreted— glossari is the verb our 
author euphemistically uses for this kind of scholarly activity—in the 
following way: “The term ( regimen activum/passivum 3 can be acciden¬ 
tally said of the governing/governed word”. I have not been able to 
discover this theory, which was said to be held by the ancient gram¬ 
marians, in a Medieval grammatical text. But in all probability it has 
some affinity with the discussions on this topic as are found in Peter 
tiroccus’—late thirteenth-century—commentary on the Doctrinale, 
which was studied and partly edited by Covington 44 . Peter Croccus 
reformulated the notion of dependentia of a word—a concept which can 
be considered to be equal to the regimen activum —as the modus 
significandi dependens. Our author, on the contrary, does not put the 
regimen at the level of the modus significandi, a notion, which as we have 
seen above, he banishes from the grammarian’s reflections, and 
transfers it to the domain of the terms. The entity designated by the 
term regimen 3 is nothing but the 'dictio regens or recta: It is not some 
entity really distinct from the word 45 . 

The author incorporates this non-modistic position on syntax into 
his theory of science. In this connection he takes advantage of the 
distinction between the subiectum scientiae and the obiectum scientiae, both 
notions of the domain of the philosophy of sciences, which played an 
important role in the fourteenth-century discussions on the status of 
a discipline. William of Ockham defines the obiectum scientiae as (< illud 
quodscituret terminal actum sciendi 3 ’ 46 , a definition which inter alios Albertus 
of Saxonia also gives in his commentary on the Analytica Priora ; 47 (< quod 


4 Cf. Covington, Syntactic Theory (1982: Ph. Diss.), p. 226: “Superius egit auctor de 
causis constructionis sive de principiis sive dependentiis per quas dependentias, idest 
per quos modos significandi dependentes, ista constructibilia regunt alia construc- 
tibilia terminantia eorum dependentias.” 

45 For the coincidence of the constructio with the constructibilia unita , see above p. 35. 

46 In Lib. I Sentent. Ordinatio, Prol. IX, ed. Gal and Brown, p. 266, 19-20; Ockham 
describes the subiectum scientiae as the subiectum conclusionis (ibid.). 

47 Quaestio Ila , in the edition of 1497. 
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terminat actum sciendi 33 . Like Ockham, 48 the author of our quaestiones 
accepts the obiectum scientiae as the touchstone for the classification of 
the respective disciplines as either speculative or practical: “(f. 97rb) 
sciencia dicitur practica uel speculatiua ex parte finis uel ex parte obiecti. ...Ex 
parte finis sciencia dicitur speculatiua que finaliter acquiritur propter speculari 
solum. ...Ex parte obiecti sciencia dicitur speculatiua que considerat aliqua non 
sub ratione sub qua circa ipsa aliquid libere operamur per uoluntatem et 
intellectum 3 3 . 

We must bear in mind that the fourteenth-century views of the obiec¬ 
tum scientiae were in a state of permanent flux. Ockham only takes the 
conclusio demonstrata as the scibile, i.e. the object of science. However, 
it became generally accepted in the nominalistic ambiance of the Pari¬ 
sian university of the middle of the century to speak of a scibile on two 
levels, viz. the Ockhamist scibile, i.e. the conclusio demonstrata or 
demonstrabilis, now called the scibile propinquum, and the scibile remotum, 
which according to Buridan stands for the res significata per terminos 
conclusions 49 . Albertus of Saxonia concludes that <( loquendo de 
scibili.. .remoto omnis res mundi est scibilis..., quia omnis res mundi est 
significabilis per subiectum alicuius conclusionis scibilis 50 

We meet the next step in the writings of Marsilius of Inghen. Like 
our author, this philosopher makes a three-forked distinction in the 
scibile , viz. between the scibile propinquum , i.e. the conclusio demonstrata 
or demonstrabilis , the scribile remotum , which he, however, unlike 
Buridanus, does not take as the res significata but as the terminus conclu¬ 
sionis , and finally the scibile remotissimum , i.e. Buridanus' and Albertus 
of Saxonia’s res significata per terminum conclusionis 51 . 

The author’s answer to the question what the—formal—subject of 
a science is, can also be placed entirely in the Burdianus—Marsilius 
tradition. First, he singles out the subiectum attributionis of a science 
from all the other kinds of subject. This subiectum attributionis, i.e. the 
formal subject of a science, is defined as the most general term of a 
science, which is primarily known in that science, without exceeding 
the boundaries of that science, and which is verifiable for all that is 
principally considered in this science, and to which all that is not prin- 


48 In Lib. I Sentent. Ordinatio, Prol., Q. XI, ed. Gal and Brown, p. 321, 10-9. 

49 Johannes Buridanus, Comm. Ethn. Nic. VI, Q. 6; cf. J. Thijssen, Het oneindige , 
p. 93. 

50 Albertus of Saxonia, Questiones A. P., I, Q. XXXIIIa, Art. 2um. 

51 Cf. Nuchelmans, Theories , p. 251; see also below, p. 46-7. 
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cipally considered, can be reduced or attributed 52 . I did not found this 
definition in exactly the same wording in Marsilius’ works, but it 
resembles to a high degree Marsilius’ description of the subiectum 
attributionis, as can be derived from a comparison with the three condi¬ 
tions Marsilius claimed for such a subject in his Quaestiones on the Prior 
Analytics 53 : 

1. the subiectum attributionis must be the term which is primarily con¬ 
sidered in that science 

2. it must be the most common term, which does not exceed the 
boundaries of that science, to the extent that the subiectum attributionis 
is verifiable for all that is principally considered in that science 

3. all things that are not principally considered in this science, must 
be considered with respect to the subiectum attributionis of that science: 

(Marsilius, ed. Venezia 1516, repr. Frankfurt 1968) “Secundo est notandum 
quod tres sunt conditiones subiecti attributionis alicuius sciencie: 

Prima quod sit terminus in ista sciencia consideratus primo... Secunda est 
quod sit terminus communissimus non excedens metas illius sciencie in ilia 
sciencia consideratas propter quod subiectum sciencie debet de omnibus prin- 
cipaliter in ea consideratis verificari... Tercia est quod alia minus principaliter 
in sciencia considerata considerantur in ordine ad ipsum [ipsam ed. ] 

According to the author, the subiectum attributionis scientiae of the second 
part of the Doctrinale, i.e. of syntax, is, as has already been mentioned 
above, not a separate entity as the modus significandi, nor the regimen 
grammatical —since there are constructions without regimen , i.e. a dictio 
regens or recta , as e.g. ‘ curro uelociter —, but the pars orationis relata ad 
aliam. 

Lastly I shall touch upon the definition of science— large accepta — 
which is discussed in the fifth notandum of the first articulus: “ science 
is the firm assent of a true and necessary complexum, i.e. a proposition, 
acquired by means of demonstration: assensus firmus alicuius complexi 
ueri et necessarii per demonstrationem acquisitus ”. Although this definition 
does not occur literally in Marsilius’ writings, it nevertheless wholly 
agrees with the definition of scientia that is found in his Commentum on 
the first Tractatus of Peter of Spain: f ‘ Scientia strictissime est assensus firmus 
propositions vere et necessarie in intellectui (!) in quo est previa demonstratione 
acquisitus " 54 . 

52 For the text see below, p. 50. The subiectum attributionis is, as Buridanus states, the 
cause of the unity of the science; see also Thijssen, Buridan, p. 97. 

53 Cf. Marsilius of Inghen, Quaestiones super libros Priorum Analyticorum, Venezia 1516 
(repr. Frankfurt 1968), I, 1. I, 2. 

54 Cf. Marsilius of Inghen, Commentum emendatum et correctum in primum et quartum trac¬ 
tatus Petri Hispani, Hagenau 1495 (repr. Frankfurt a. Main 1967). 
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5. Final remarks 

Summing up, we may present the following results from this provi¬ 
sional investigation: 

The Quaestiones examined must have been written in the second half 
of the fourteenth century, for which perhaps 1378, the first year of the 
residence of the anti-pope Clemens VII in Avignon, sc. 1378, could 
supply us with a more or less reliable terminus post quern. Arnoldus 
Ryperbant’s matriculation in 1398, or certainly his death in 1405, 
present the terminus ante. The work was intended for purpose of 
teaching students of the Northern Netherlands and circulated in the 
nominalistic setting of the early Cologne University. 

The epistemological and linguistic positions held by its author are 
in accordance with a text dating to the last quarter of the century. 
From the point of view of the philosophy of science this commentary 
could be called “terminist”, at least if this word is taken in the sense 
of ‘‘scientific terminist” and not of “logical terminist”. From an 
epistemological point of view we could call it a conceptualist grammar, 
with a remarkable affinity to the works of Pierre d’Ailly. 

I am well aware of the fact that both the present examination of the 
doctrinal aspects of the Quaestiones as well as the comparison of the 
views on central topics expressed in this collection and those held by 
Marsilius bear all the characteristics of a preliminary study. Never¬ 
theless, it is beyond any doubt that thus far we did not come across 
any serious objection against the attribution of the authorship of the 
Quaestiones to Marsilius of Inghen. Perhaps the deletion of the name 
‘Marcilius’ could even be used in favour of attributing its authorship 
to Marsilius of Inghen. For we must bear in mind that Marsilius was 
a fervent partisan of Urban VI, whereas the Count of Cleve favoured 
the French party of Clemens VII. This controversy culminated in the 
deprivation in 1382 of Marsilius’ prebend in Emmerich, a town which 
belonged to the county of Cleve 55 . For a prebendary of the parish 
church of St. Aldegonde of Emmerich, as Arnoldus Ryperbant was, 
it would seem safer to possess a commentary by a certain master 
Symon, as yet unknown to us, than by Marsilius of Inghen, who was 
out of favour with the local ruler on whom in this region the conferring 
of the prebends mainly depended. 


55 Cf. Ritter, Marsilius von Inghen , p. 32. 
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If as a result of further research the author should turn out to be 
unidentifiable with Marsilius, it is still certain that he was a concep- 
tualist grammarian who belonged to or had a close affinity with the 
Buridan—Marsilius tradition 56 . 
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(QVAESTIONES SVPER SECVNDAM 
PARTEM DOCTRINALIS) 


<QVAE CVIDAM MAGISTRO MARSILIO ATTRIBVVNTVR) 

AUXILIANTE NOBIS DIVINA MISERACIONE AC MATRE 
DEI MARIA VIRGINE PRO NOBIS SVPPLICANTE 

CIRCA secundam partem Doctrinalis reuerendi magistri Alexandri 
de Villa Dei queritur primo questio talis [f.95rb] 

VTRVM DE REGIMINE ET CONSTRVCTIONE 
SIT SCIENCIA. 

Et arguitur primo quod non: De singularibus non est sciencia. Sed 
regimen et constructio sunt quedam singularia. Igitur de regimine et 
constructione non est sciencia. Maior est Philosophi Primo Posteriorum 
ponentis earn in forma. 57 Et minor apparet, quia regimen dictionis re- 
gentis est ipsa dictio regens et regimen dictionis recte est ipsa dictio 
recta, ut patebit in tercio articulo huius: Modo tarn dictio regens 
quam dictio recta est quoddam singulare. 

Secundo. Regimen et constructio non sunt entia perpetua. Igitur de 
ipsis non est sciencia. Tenet consequencia iterum per Aristotilem Pri¬ 
mo Posteriorum dicentem: “Omnis sciencia est perpetuorum 58, \ Maior 
apparet, quia ex quo regimen est dictio regens et dictio recta et ex quo 
constructio est constructibilia et ilia aliquando non fuerunt, sequitur 
quod ilia non sunt perpetua. 

Tercio. De possibilibus aliter se habere non est sciencia. Regimen 
et constructio sunt entia possibilia aliter se habere. Igitur de eis non 
est sciencia. Ista consequentia tenet, quia reducibilis est a ad discur- 
sum bonum. Maior iterum est Aristotilis Primo Posteriorum 59 . Et minor 
apparet, quia dictio regens et dictio recta possunt se aliter habere eo- 


a add. MSc 


57 Cf. AP 87 b 37-9; Auctoritates, PA I, 93, ed. Hamesse, p. 319, 31. 

58 Cf. AP 75 b 24-5; Auctoritates, PA /, 54, ed. Hamesse, p. 315, 65-6. 

59 Cf. Eth. Nicom. 1139 b 20-1; Auctoritates, Eth. VI, 109, ed. Hamesse, p. 240, 53-4. 
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quod possunt regi et regere et non regi et non regere. Similiter 
constructibilia que sunt b constructio, possunt se aliter habere eo- 
quod possunt construi adinuicem uel non construi adinuicem per in- 
tellectum. 

Quarto. Si de regimine et constructione esset sciencia, uel ilia esset 
practica uel speculatiua. Non potest dici quod sit practica, quia ipsa 
non est de operatis a nobis eoquod est de conceptibus, quorum unus 
exigit alium ad standum in aliquo certo casu uel ordinatur cum alio 
ad notificandum debite conceptum. Non eciam est speculatiua, quia 
est de dictione regente et recta et de dictione constructa. Modo tales 
dictiones sunt operate a nobis libere per uoluntatem et intellectum eo¬ 
quod libere primi impositores instituerunt tales dictiones ad signifi- 
candum. 

Quinto. Si de regimine et constructione esset sciencia, ilia haberet 
aliquod subiectum. Sed non potest dici subiectum talis sciencie. Igitur 
etc. Consequencia est manifesta de se et antecedens est Philosophi Pri- 
mo Posteriorum dicentis: “Omnis [f.95va] sciencia una est unius c su- 
biecti una” 60 . Et pro secunda parte apparet quia talis sciencie regimen 
non potest poni pro subiecto eoquod non extendit se ad omnia princi- 
paliter in tali sciencia considerata, puta ad constructionem. Nec potest 
dici quod li pars orationis sit hie subiectum, quia hoc est subiectum in 
tota gramatica. Modo non uidetur quod idem sit appropriatum toti et 
parti. Etiam li pars orationis extendit (se) ad ilia que traduntur in 
Donato, puta ad proprietatem simplicis dictionis, de qua nichil agitur 
in proposito. Nec uidetur aliud ponibile pro subiecto. 

Sexto et ultimo. De falsis non est sciencia, sed quedam regimina sunt 
falsa; ergo de quibusdam regiminibus non est sciencia. Maior est Ari- 
stotilis in Primo Posteriorum dicentis: “omnis sciencia est uerorum ne- 
cessariorum d ” 61 . Patet quia in ista oratione est regimen ‘ homo est asi- 
nus 3 . Et clarum est quod ista est falsa. 

OPPOSITVM huius apparet per Alexandrum in ista secunda parte 
tradentem nobis scienciam de regimine et constructione. 

In questione ista erunt tres articuli. In primo uidebitur de principali 
quesito, scilicet utrum de regimine et constructione sit sciencia. In se- 

b bis pos. MS 
c genus MS, sed exp. MSc 
d necessariorum] numerorum MS 

60 Cf. AP 90 b 20-1; Auctoritates, AP , 100 , ed. Hamesse, p. 319, 41. 

61 Cf. AP 88 b 31-2; Auctoritates, AP 95, ed. Hamesse, p. 319, 33-4. 
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cundo uidebitur quid sit subiectum istius sciencie de regimine et 
constructione. Et in tertio mouebuntur dubia et soluentur rationes. 

QVANTVM AD PRIMVM. Est primo notandum quod regimen 
huiusmodi est aliud quam directio alicuius in suum finem bonum et 
quoad cui est uel quoad congruitatem conceptus. Et tale regimen, ut 
patebit in tercio articulo 62 , est diccio regens uel diccio recta. Et in 
rebus naturalibus tale regimen est regens uel est rectum. Vnde dicunt 
Antiqui gramatici: Regimen est duplex: quoddam est actiuum et 
quoddam est passiuum. 

Regimen actiuum, dicunt, est in regente, idest iste terminus ‘ regimen 
actiuum’ est accidentaliter predicabilis de dictione regente. Et regimen 
passiuum est in recto, quod ita glosabitur: Iste terminus f regimen passi¬ 
uum’ est accidentaliter predicabilis de dictione recta c . 

Secundo est sciendum quod iste terminus ‘constructio 3 quantum spec- 
tat ad propositum secundum quod quodlibet aliud nomen uerbale, tria 
significat: Primo constructio dicitur omne construens et ita intellectus 
simul ordinans constructibilia. Dicitur constructio secundo modo: 
Constructio significat res constructas. Et ita lapides et ligna huius 
domus dicuntur una constructio. Tercio modo constructio [f.95vb] sig¬ 
nificat dispositionem mediante qua construens construit constructa. 

Tercio notandum quod in proposito capietur constructio pro dictio- 
nibus adinuicem constructis ad causandum sensum orationis ita quod 
oratio constructibilium est constructibilia constructa et constructio 
constructibilis est constructibile constructum cum alio per intellectum. 

Ex istis notabilibus sequitur corrolarie primo quod regimen dictionis 
est uel dictio regens uel dictio recta. Secundo sequitur corrolarie quod 
constructio unius istius constructibilis Sor cum isto constructibili currit 
est istud constructibile Sor et econtra constructio istius constructibilis 
currit cum isto constructibili Sor est istud constructibile currit. Ista cor- 
rolaria f patent ex dictis iam narratiue et declarabuntur in tercio ar¬ 
ticulo. 

Quarto est notandum quod tripliciter dicitur de aliquo sciencia. 
Vno modo tamquam de scibili propinquo, quod est propositio scita uel 
scibilis demonstrata uel demonstrabilis. Secundo modo dicitur esse 
sciencia de aliquo tamquam de scibili remoto. Scibile omne remotum 

L ‘ recta] regente MS 
1 bis pos. MS 

62 Cf. below, p. 51. 
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est terminus conclusionis demonstrate uel demonstrabilis. Tercio mo- 
do dicitur esse sciencia de aliquo tamquam de scibili remotissimo. Sci- 
bile autem remotissimum est res significata per terminum conclusionis 
demonstrate uel demonstrabilis. Isto modo habetur sciencia de celo, 
de astris, de tonitruis et coruscacionibus et de omnibus rebus mundi. 

Quinto notandum quod sciencia quamuis multis modis accipitur, in 
proposito tamen capitur large, prout sic describitur: 4 'Sciencia est as- 
sensus firmus alicuius complexi ueri et necessarii per demonstratio- 
nem acquisitus”. Isto modo capiendo scienciam omnis ars est sciencia 
et gramatica, que est practica, ex quo eius finis est operari libere a 
nobis per uoluntatem, puta congrue loqui, etiam et scribere: non ta¬ 
men diceretur sciencia, si sciencia strictissime capere est sicud capitur 
Sexto Ethicorum 63 . 

Tunc ponuntur conclusiones: 

Prima conclusio: De nullo regimine gramaticali est sciencia tamquam 
de scibili propinquo. Patet quia scibile propinquum est propositio in- 
tegra demonstrata uel demonstrabilis. Modo omne regimen gramati- 
cale est aliquod [quidquid MS] (in)complexum, puta uel dictio regens 
uel dictio recta. 

Secunda conclusio: De omni regimine gramaticali est sciencia tam¬ 
quam de scibili remoto. Patet quia omne regimen gramaticale est ter¬ 
minus regens uel terminus rectus. [f.96a] Modo quilibet talis potest 
intrare conclusionem demonstratam uel demonstrabilem. 

Sed hie relinquitur unum dubium utrum terminus singularis potest 
intrare conclusionem demonstratam uel demonstrabilem. Et uidetur 
quod non, quia Septimo Metaphisice declaret Aristotiles quod nulla pro¬ 
positio est demonstrabilis cuius subiectum est terminus singularis 64 . 

Respondendum est quod bene aliqua propositio est demonstrabilis 
in qua ponitur terminus singularis. Patet quia ista demonstratur in 
Metaphisica ‘Sorteitas Sortis est Sortes ettamen in ista ponitur li Sor, 
quod est terminus singularis. 

Secundo uidetur quod nulla propositio est demonstrabilis cuius 
unum extremum est terminus singularis. Patet ista per id quod dicit 
Philosophus Septimo Metaphisice quia omnis propositio demonstrabilis 
sit necessaria. Quelibet autem talis in qua unum extremum est termi¬ 
nus singularis, est contingens eoquod stat illam rem corrumpi pro qua 


,,;1 Cf. Eth. Nic. Z 1, 1139 h 26-32; Auctoritales, Eth. Nic. VI , 103, ed. Hamesse, p. 240, 
43-4. 
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supponit ille terminus singularis. Et tunc propositio si sit affirmatiua, 
falsificabitur. 

Tercia conclusio: De omni regimine gramaticali est sciencia tam- 
quam de scibili remotissimo. Patet quia de omni ente mundi est scien¬ 
cia tamquam de scibili remotissimo. Sed quodlibet regimen gramati- 
cale est ens mundi. Igitur de quolibet regimine gramaticali est sciencia 
tamquam de scibili remotissimo. Ista consequentia est bonus discursus 
et maior apparet eoquod quodlibet ens mundi est res significata per 
terminos huius conclusionis demonstrabilis: omne ens est causa uel causa- 
tum. Subiectum enim illius significat: omne ens mundi. Minor huius 
raciocinacionis apparet de se, quia regimen gramaticale nichil aliud 
est quam dictio regens et dictio recta et quelibet talis dictio est ens. 

Quarta conclusio: De aliqua constructione est sciencia tamquam de 
scibili propinquo. Patet quia hec oratio f homo est risibilis 3 est construc¬ 
ts prout postea declarabitur. Et de ista est sciencia tamquam de scibili 
propinquo ex quo quidem est conclusio demonstrabilis. 

Quinta conclusio: Non de omni constructione est sciencia tamquam 
de scibili propinquo. Patet quia hec oratio ‘homo albus y est constructs 
eoquod est congrua unio constructibilium. Et tamen de ea non est 
sciencia tamquam de scibili propinquo, cum non sit propositio. 

Item. Dicendo [f.96rb] ‘Sor curriV constructio istius constructibilis 
‘Sor’ est facta istud uocabulum Sor constructum, ut declarabitur in ter- 
cio articulo 65 . Et tamen de isto uocabulo Sor constructo non est scien¬ 
cia tamquam <de> scibili propinquo. 

Sexta conclusio: De aliqua constructione gramaticali est sciencia 
tamquam de scibili remoto. Patet in ista oratione ‘homo est risibilis ubi 
de li homo est sciencia tamquam de scibili remoto eoquod est terminus 
conclusionis demonstrabilis et li homo est constructio illius termini ho¬ 
mo ; igitur etc. 

Septima conclusio: Non de omni constructione gramaticali est 
sciencia tamquam de scibili remoto. Patet quia aliqua conclusio de¬ 
monstrata est constructio et de ilia non est sciencia tamquam de scibili 
remoto, ut notum est de se. 

Octaua et ultima conclusio: De omni constructione gramaticali est 
sciencia tamquam de scibili remotissimo. Patet quia de omni ente 
mundi per istam propositionem: ‘Omne ens est causa uel causatum 
est sciencia. Vnde quelibet constructio est ens mundi uel singulariter 
uel aggregatiue. 

Hec de primo articulo. Sequitur Ad secundum articulum. 

65 Cf. below, p. 51. 
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AD SECVNDVM ARTICVLVM restat uidere de subiecto huius se- 
cunde partis Doctrinalis. 

Pro quo notandum quod, quamuis iste terminus subiectum multis 
modis accipitur, cuius equiuocatio patet in istis uersibus: 

Obiectum, uerna, positum sub, cui quid inheret, 

quod prius est copula, proprium, logicaliter infra, 

Quo simul ars heret: sunt bis subiecta quaterna, 
in proposito tamen capitur iste terminus subiectum septimo modo et hoc 
uocatur subiectum attribucionis. 

Secundonotandum: subiectum attribucionis sciencie sic describitur: 
Subiectum attribucionis sciencie est terminus communissimus primo 
notus in aliqua sciencia metas illius sciencie non transcende<n)s, ueri- 
ficabilis de omnibus in sciencia cuius est subiectum principaliter consi- 
deratis, ad quern minus principaliter considerata habe<n>t ordinem et 
attribucionem. Ex quo sequitur corrolarie: Ad hoc quod aliquis termi¬ 
nus sit subiectum attribucionis alicuius sciencie, requiruntur tres con- 
diciones: 

Prima condicio est quod talis terminus sit terminus communissimus 
primo notus in sciencia sic scilicet quod nichil potest sciri de sciencia 
nisi habeatur notitia de termino qui est subiectum. 

Secundo requiritur quod de tali termino secundum eandem ratio- 
nem non consideretur in alia sciencia. Et hoc in<n>uitur cum dicitur: 
“metas sciencie cuius est subiectum non transcendens”. 

[f. 96va] Tercio requiritur quod talis terminus sit uerificabilis de 
omnibus principaliter consideratis in sciencia et quod minus principa¬ 
liter considerata considered>tur in ordine et attribucione ad ipsum. 
Et ex quo sequitur corrolarie quod nulla sincathegoremata similiter et 
nulla uerba possunt esse subiecta alicuius sciencie eoquod talia non 
sunt uerificabilia, ex quo uerificari est uere et affirmatiue probari. 

Tercio notandum quod quandocumque in aliqua tali sciencia totali 
aliquis terminus ponitur pro subiecto alicuius attribucionis, tunc in 
parciali sciencia, ut in pluribus, pars subiectiua ponitur pro subiecto 
attribucionis. Istud patet ex Primo Posteriorum 66 . Ex quo sequitur corro¬ 
larie quod si pars orationis est subiectum totalis gramatice, subiectum 
huius secunde partis uel sciencie eius erit pars subiectiua illius. 

Tunc ponuntur conclusiones. Prima est li regimen gramaticale non est 
subiectum sciencie huius secunde partis. Probatur, quia in ista secun- 
da parte principaliter consideratur de constructione; modo non de om- 
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ni constructione uerificabile est ly regimen eoquod alicubi est construc- 
tio, ubi non est regimen, puta hie ‘curro uelociter’. 

Secunda conclusio: Li pars orationis relata ad aliam est subiectum attri- 
bucionis sciencie huius secunde partis Doctrinalis. Patet, quia sibi com- 
petunt ille tres condiciones prius dicte. Primo enim est terminus com- 
munissimus primo notus in sciencia secunde partis, quia nichil 
possimus scire de sciencia huius secunde partis nisi sciamus aliquid de 
parte orationis relata ad aliam uel per constructionem uel per regi¬ 
men. Et de aliis condicionibus derelinquo studentibus. Ac de secundo 
articulo sequitur Ad tercium articulum. 

AD TERCIVM ARTICVLVM est primum dubium utrum regimen 
gramaticale est quid distinctum a dictione regente et recta. Et uidetur 
quod sic, quia dictio regens et recta manent, quando non manet regi¬ 
men gramaticale. Igitur regimen gramaticale est distinctum a dictione 
regente et recta. Consequentia tenet, quia quecumque sunt unum et 
idem, uno manente alterum manet. Probatur antecedens: Et capiatur 
ista oratio ‘ homo currit\ ubi est regimen gramaticale. Postea capiatur 
quelibet dictio per se sine conceptu dependentie uel relationis unius ad 
alterum. Tunc ille dictiones ‘homo’ z t ‘currit’ manent et tamen non ma¬ 
net regimen gramaticale, eoquod in omni regimine [f.96vb] gramati- 
cali regens et rectum habent dependenciam adinuicem. 

Ad istud dubium respondetur supponendo primo quod unum acci- 
dens non inheret alteri accidenti. Patet suppositio Secundo Metaphisice 67 , 
ubi dicit: “Accidentis non est accidens”. Secundo supponitur quod 
non est possibile aliquem esse conceptum in anima, quin ille sit alicui- 
us partis orationis. Et loquor de conceptu simplici. Patet quia alias 
oporteret ponere plures partes orationis quam octo. 

Tunc ponitur conclusio responsiua pro dubio: Regimen gramaticale 
non est quid distinctum a dictione regente et recta. Probatur quia si 
regimen gramaticale esset quid distinctum a dictione regente et recta, 
hoc maxime esset accidens inherens dictioni regenti uel recte uel utri- 
que. Sed nullum istorum est uerum, quia tunc in oratione uocali 
unum accidens inher<er>et alteri accidenti; quod falsum est et contra 
suppositionem primam; etiam in oratione mentali iterum unum acci¬ 
dens inher<er)et alteri accidenti. 

Conflrmatur quia si regimen gramaticale esset distinctum a dictione 
regente et recta, signo orationem mentalem istam ‘ homo currit’\ in qua 


67 Cf. Arist. Met. IV, iv, 23 (1007b2-3); Auctoritates, Met., IV, 104, ed. Hamesse, 
p. 123, 58. 
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est regimen, et peto: ‘‘quid est istud regimen?”. Si dicatur quod est 
quidam conceptus uniens dictionem regentem et rectam [et] adinuicem, 
tunc quia omnis conceptus simplex est alicuius partis orationis, sequi- 
tur quod ista oratio mentalis 'homo currit ’ non est tantum composita ex 
duabus partibus orationis; cuius oppositum tamen docet experiencia. 

Item. Ex quo ille conceptus est quidam actus unitiuus aliquorum 
adinuicem, ipse esset coniunctio, et interg suppositum et appositum 
nulla potest coniunctio mediare, ut patet per Priscianum. 

Confirmatur tercio quia ex quo per aduersarium: Regimen grama- 
ticale est distinctum a dictione regente et recta, queritur de secundo 
distinctio utrum ipsum unitur alii h constructibili uel non, non potest 
dici quod non eoquod in oratione ponitur cum alio constructibili uel 
cum aliis. Ergo oportet quod sic. Tunc arguitur ultra: Vel ergo ipsum 
unitur aliis constructibilibus per se uel per aliud. Si per se, eadem rati- 
one dicendum est de primo, scilicet quod unum constructibile per se 
unitur alteri. Si per aliud, tunc regimen esset istorum. 

Queritur de isto alio utrum ipsum unitur aliis constructibilibus per 
se uel per aliquid aliud. Et ita fieret processus in infinitum, [f.97ra] qui 
prohibet<ur> per Aristotilem in multis locis 68 . Et est ymaginandum de 
isto responso sicud ymaginatur de applicacione partium cere adinui¬ 
cem. Vna enim pars cere secundum se potest applicari alteri parti cere 
ita quod applicacio istarum partium nec aliud sit quam partes appli¬ 
cate. Ita pariformiter est de ipso intellectu, qui conceptum regentem 
potest applicare iterum sine actuum superaddicione sibi. 

Secundum dubium: Quomodo intelliguntur auctoritates iste Aristoti- 
lis: 69 “de singularibus* non est sciencia; de ente per accidens non est 
sciencia; de contingentibus et possibilibus aliter se habere non est 
sciencia; de falsis non est sciencia; de non perpetuis non est sciencia”? 

Et ad istud dubium respondendum est breuiter primo quod li singu- 
lare capitur multis modis: uno modo pro re singulariter existente, se¬ 
cundo modo pro termino significante singulariter, ut sunt nomina 
propria, tercio modo pro propositione predicatiua de subiecto singula- 

g iterum MS 
h alio MS 

1 similibus MS , sed corr. MSc 

68 Cf. Arist. De gen. A 1, 715b 14-5; Auctoritates , De animalibus, XII, 175, ed. Hamesse, 
p. 223, 98. 

69 Vide supra, p. 45-6. 
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riter existente, ut ( Sor currit\ Modo Aristotiles uoluit quod de proposi- 
tione singulari non est sciencia tamquam de scibili propinquo. Et cau¬ 
sa est quia nulla propositio proprie scitur ut scibile propinquum nisi 
ilia sit necessaria et eterne ueritatis, ut habetur Primo Posteriorum 70 . Ista 
autem auctoritas de contingentibus et possibilibus aliter se habere in- 
telligitur: de propositionibus contingenter ueris non est sciencia tam¬ 
quam de scibili propinquo, tamen huiusmodi cum bene stant prod 
“de rebus contingenter existentibus” est sciencia. Ista auctoritas: “de 
ente per accidens non est sciencia” glosatur: de propositionibus per 
accidens ueris, hoc est contingenter ueris, non est sciencia (tamquam 
de scibili propinquo). Ista auctoritas: “de non perpetuis non est scien¬ 
cia” intelligitur: de propositionibus non perpetuarum ueritatum non 
est sciencia tamquam de scibili propinquo. Ista auctoritas: “de falsis 
non est sciencia”, idest intelligitur: de propositionibus falsis non est 
sciencia tamquam de scibili propinquo. Et si que alie auctoritates sint 
consimiles, ille debent consimiliter intelligi et glosari. 

Tercium dubium utrum gramatica tradita in ista secunda parte Doctri- 
nalis sit practica uel speculatiua. Pro isto dubio est [f. 97rb] scitum 
quod sciencia dicitur practica uel speculatiua ex parte finis uel ex parte 
obiecti. 

Ex parte finis sciencia dicitur speculatiua, que finaliter acquiritur 
propter speculari solum. Sic theologia dicitur speculatiua, quia finali¬ 
ter ordinatur propter speculari circa ipsum ens. Et practica est cuius 
finis ordinatur ad opus exterius. 

Ex parte obiecti sciencia dicitur speculatiua, que k considerat ali- 
qua non sub ratione sub qua circa ipsa aliquid libere operamur per uo- 
luntatem et intellectum. Et practica operacio modo est sciencia, <que> 
consideratur opus suum sub racione qua circa ipsum libere agimus per 
uoluntatem et intellectum. 

Tunc respondemus ad dubium quod sciencia huius secunde partis 
est pocius speculatiua quam practica. Patet primo quia eius finis scis- 
citur in speculari. Vnde dicit Petrus Helye super principium maioris 
uoluminis Presciani: 71 “Sciencia de regiminibus supponitur methaphy- 
sice; modo methaphysica est sciencia speculatiua quod diuersitates 
rerum considerans”. 

J pro] quod MS 
k que] quia MS 

70 Cf. Arist. AP, A 8 (75b24-5); Auctoritates, PA, I, 4, ed. Hamesse, p. 315, 65. 

71 Loc. non inveni. 
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Item. Dato quod nulle essent uoces uel scripta, sed solum concep- 
tus, adhuc in mente esset regimen gramaticale et esset sciencia de regi- 
mine gramaticali. Et ilia sciencia finaliter sciscetur in speculari. 

Item. Vires regiminum denominantur ex vi conceptuum eoquod in 
uoce uel in scripto non est aliqua causa mundi quare una uox uel 
unum scriptum adiungitur pocius alteri scripto uel alteri uoci quam 
quelibet alteri. Vnde non minus ego possum dicere ‘hominem currit 3 
quam \homo currit' . Et eque congrua est una oratio sicud alia. Sed non 
eque congrue sequitur conceptus unius ad alterius. Ergo sequitur 
quod ista sciencia sciscitur in speculari et quod considerat suum obiec- 
tum sub ratione qua esse ipsum speculamur. 

Ad raciones sequitur: Tunc ad raciones. 

TVNC AD RACIONES principales ad primam, secundam et terciam 
et ultimam patent soluciones ex secundo dubio, ubi auctoritates Philo- 
sophi glosantur; super quas auctoritates huiusmodi rationes fun- 
dantur. 

Ad quartum quando dicitur: Si de regimine etc., dicitur quod est 
speculatiua. Ad improbacionem, quando dicitur: Ipsa est de operatis 
a nobis, ergo ipsa est practica, negatur consequencia. Vnde ad hoc 
quod aliqua sciencia sit practica, requiritur quod ipsa sit de operatis 
[f.97va] a nobis libere. Modo ita non est de regimine. Vnde formato 
conceptu regentis et 1 formato conceptu recti non est in potestate ip- 
sius intellectus, quin regens regat rectum, si congrue uelit concipere. 
Et pariformiter de constructione. 

Ad quintum quando dicitur: Si de regimine, et conceditur conse¬ 
quencia et consequens. Et dicitur quod illud subiectum nec est li regi¬ 
men nec est ly pars orationis eoquod ly regimen est terminus minus strictus 
et li pars orationis est terminus minus largus, sed est hoc complexum: 
pars orationis relata ad aliam. Et si imponamus quod dyasintetica si- 
nonime tantum ualeat cum isto complexo, dyasintetica erit subiectum 
sciencie huius secunde partis. 

Auctoritas post oppositum ilia est pro conclusionibus primi articuli. 

Et hec de questione; sequitur questio secunda. 

1 et] a MS 
Nijmegen 

Katholieke Unicersiteit 
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Vivarium XXVIII, 1 (1990) 


Review Article 

The Text of John B. Friedman’s Edition of John de Foxton’s Liber 

Cosmographiae (1408) 1 

F. N. M. DIEKSTRA 

John de Foxton’s Liber Cosmographiae has been preserved in a unique 
manuscript, Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 15.21. The work is a 
compilation dated 1408 and is based on a variety of sources, treating 
such diverse subjects as world history, angels, classical gods and per¬ 
sonages, reason, memory and imagination, obstetrics, menstruation, 
diet, fortunes of men and women born in various astral conjunctions, 
eclipses, dew, comets, thunder, tides and weather prediction, as well 
as an account of constellations and planets as suggested by the title. 
Friedman’s introduction deals with the following subjects: the con¬ 
tents of the treatise, the description of the codex, the probable com¬ 
piler, the probable patron, the sources, evidence for a possible Austin 
scriptorium, the method of compilation, the assumptions of the Liber , 
the palaeographical characteristics, the cipher alphabet (used in part 
of the work), the ornamentation and the pictures. 

Friedman identifies the compiler of the Liber as John de Foxton, 
whose name is contained in a cryptogram. Although there is little 
direct evidence, Friedman is of the opinion that de Foxton was born 
about 1369 in one of the two hamlets called Foxton in Yorkshire, that 
he was a chaplain of the household sort and became vicar of Fishlake 
in 1406. Friedman further considers it probable that the work was 
patronized by John Erghome, member of the society of Austin Friars 
at York and later Master Regent and Prior of the House in 1385. 
Erghome had collected a remarkably large personal library, which hQ 
donated to the Augustinian friars at York in 1372. Friedman notes the 
liking of both men for mythological learning, their interest in 
hermeticism, in a certain obscurantism, as reflected in the Liber 
Cosmographiae (particularly in the code and cipher alphabet employed 
in parts of the work) and considers it as the point of contact between 
de Foxton and Erghome. 

The library of the Augustinian friars at York was probably con- 


1 John B. Friedman, ed.,John de Foxton’s Liber Cosmographiae (1408), An Edition and 
Codicological Study, Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History, 5 (E. J. Brill), Leiden 1988. 
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suited for most of the sources used in the Liber. Among these sources 
are Thomas of Cantimpre’s De Naiuris Rerum , William of Conches’s 
commentaries on Boethius’s Consolatio Philosophiae and on Plato’s 
Timaeus ; another treatise by William of Conches, De Philosophia Mundi , 
on cosmology; the pseudo-Boethian Disciplina Scolarium , a commen¬ 
tary on the Questions of Craton; John Ridwall’s Fulgentius Metaforalis , 
a treatise on mythology for the use of preachers; and an anonymous 
treatise entitled Secretum Philosophorum , which was used by de Foxton 
in the astronomical portions of the Liber. 

Friedman thinks that the Liber in the Trinity manuscript is in de 
Foxton’s own hand (p. xlviii). He further suggests that de Foxton may 
have had 'a casual connection with the Austin house at York in the 
capacity of an occasional scribe, and such copy work would have given 
him the opportunity to consult the books of the house and to make 
lengthy extracts from them.’ (p. xl). He further suggests that it was 
through this house that de Foxton made the acquaintance of John 
Erghome. The illustrations (i.e. eight of the twelve reproduced in the 
edition) were probably painted by John Siferwas, an English 
Dominican, as is argued by Friedman on the basis of a comparison 
with the known work of the artist. 

The edition of the actual text (pp. 1-310) falls disappointingly short 
of the level of learning displayed in the introduction. In fact it is a 
regular disaster area. Friedman’s editorial policy is neither clear nor 
explicit. On p. lxiii ff. Friedman mentions some of the difficulties of 
editing a text which is for the greater part a compilation of the work 
of others. Should any errors be corrected by recourse to present-day 
editions? Should diction and syntax be corrected to produce a polished 
Latinity? His only answer to these questions is the bland statement 
that he is going ‘to produce a text which John de Foxton would recog¬ 
nize as his own’ (p. lxiv). Actually the transcription abounds with 
errors, incomprehensible misreadings, erroneous sentence divisions, 
unsignalled emendations and unnecessary corrections. In quite a few 
instances Friedman appears to have followed modern editions of the 
texts used by de Foxton rather than the readings of de Foxton’s text. 
The following notes are an anthology of errors revealed by a com¬ 
parison of Friedman’s text with a microfilm of the original. The 
references are to page and line numbers. I have adopted Friedman’s 
regularisation of c/t , Hj, u/v and the brackets < ) for additions to the 
manuscript and [ ] for deletions from the manuscript text. 
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1. Unnecessary and erroneous emendations 

A first category of errors is that of emendations that are either unnecessary for the 
sense or erroneous, or both. In most cases they are based on misreadings or misinter¬ 
pretations. 


10,29 

25,18 

26,42 

27,65 


29,41 

29,35-8 


35,41 

36.23 

52.19 

55,46 

57,79 

57,17 

57.17 
65,14 
67,71 
69,1 

69.23 
77,112 

86.7 

87.18 

87.8 
90,86 

94,21 

103,20 

108.32 
110,76 

117.19 
123,6 
123,26 

131,75 

132,105 

136,155 

140,10 

142,39 

147.32 


Puer pastus for MS pueri pastus 
probationi for MS probationem 
dicimus for MS dicamus 

habent, where the MS reading is interpreted as habunt , but is actually the 
abbreviation for habent. The same error on p. 64, 74, 121, 160, 196,217 
etc. 

(non) is actually in MS 

Read: Dum enim a longepercutere arborem aliquem videmus, tamen prius videmus 
ictum quam audimus sonum eius, as in MS; the three emendations are 
unnecessary. 

vincit for what is misread as vingit but actually reads jungit. 
propinquitati for what is read as propinquitate but actually reads propin- 
quitati. 

cooperta for what is misrepresented as cooperala but reads corporata. In this 
case the emendation is required by the sense. 
in oculis for MS ostensa sub figuris (heavily abbreviated) 
rebelles for MS rebellos 

voluntati for MS potesiatem (for contrarium read contra) 

vel quid potuerit esse for MS vel 

hoc vivunt for MS habent vivere 

patebit is actually in MS 

egrescit for MS ^ contrario 

pnncipali for what is misread as pnncipales but actually reads principali 
occipitio for MS occipite 

carnositatis for MS canositatis (or cavositatis ‘hollowness’?) 

dimissas for dimissam 

(C.39) hoc for MS super ‘moreover’ 

mobilium for what is misread as motiorum but is actually motivorum which 
should stand. 

Friedman unnecessarily alters MS mentis into mentem in: Guttur nodosum 
signijicat mentem frequenter inconstantem 

discontinua for what is misread as distentia but is actually distentiva. The 

same error at 103,34 and 106,25. 

movet for what is read as manet but is actually movet 

(ambulatione ) read: (ablatione) for MS ambloe with a mark of suspension 

over / 

medicis for MS medius 

Latine ut delicie interpretantur for MS Latine delicie interpretatur 
et sic in nullum paradysum intravit , where the MS reading is given as in 
nullus paradysus but the actual reading is mullus (read: nullus) paradysum 
lebra for lepra 

morietur for what is read as moriet but actually reads morietur 
pretium indendum for what is misread as pretia indendum but is actually 
Preteria videndum 
nituntur for MS nitentur 

impinguntur for what is read as inpindi but is actually improvidi 

Et qui cum muliere jornicatur cucoca (erit). Capietur. For cucoca (erit) the MS 
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151,167 


156,1 


158,12 

158.15 
159,2 
161,42 
166,5 
168,1 

169.16 

171,85 

175,81 


175,86 

178,16 

178,21 


186,171 

187,201 


188,11 


189,13 

196,147 

196.152 
197,170 
201,7 
205,111 

207.152 

216,120 


217,131 


219,193 

219,201 


reads coto , which is probably an error for cito. Read: Et qui cum muliere 
fornicatur, {cito) capietur. 

ducentium is offered as an emendation for what is read as dicentium in the 
MS; the MS actually has ducentium and the required reading is dicentium. 
Sol quartus planeta {est) inde {Sol) dictus , quod solus luceat. The additions are 
unnecessary. 
caritate for MS caritative 

vexatus, numquam de uxore for vexatus de nequam uxore 
(C. 61) Qui quidem read: quique ‘and who’ 
perjectio devotionis for MS perjectio , devotio 
odiatus sit for MS odiatur 
et est is an unnecessary addition 

regulans for what is misread as rugulans but is actually jugulans, which 
should stand. 

vita [evita] aufertur for MS vita e vita aufertur 

novit for MS vest is is incomprehensible as an emendation. It appears to 
be adopted from the printed version of the source (Ridwall) but without 
regard to context. 
definiens for MS dijjiniens 
est for MS sunt 

saturitatem {omnia) carnis for MS saturitate carnis\ omnia does not make 
sense. It appears that Friedman follows here the printed version of the 
source, i.e. Boese’s edition of Thomas of Cantimpre, but Boese has 
omnis. 

The emendation generant should preferably be generat to correspond with 
the subject conjugium. 

Ista virgo si penituent puma non amittit virginitatem. Here virginitatem is an 
erroneous emendation of MS virginitatis occasioned by the error of 
reading premia as prima. Read: Ista virgo si penituerit premia non amittit 
virginitatis 

(C. 72) melioretur ; but MS meliorentur (subject alieni) should stand. The 
sense is that strangers will profit from his goods more than those nearest 
to him. 

The redundant et is not in MS. 
dominum is an unnecessary alteration of MS domum. 
rubea for what is read as rubia but is actually rubio. 
avare for MS avari is no improvement. 

jilias for what is misread as alias but MS has in fact filias. 
virtute for MS virtutum 

Junonis aliquis for what is misread as Junenis aliquis but is actually juvenis 
aliquis 

In Sed ne putaret {quod) aliquis has pennas ducens ad temporalia subjungit Fried¬ 
man has added ne and quod (the former word silently) and misread MS 
ducere as ducens. Read: Sed {ne) putaret aliquis has pennas ducere ad temporalia, 
subjungit : 

Read: unde Martianus dicit Philologiam , antequam ad Jovem ascendat ut 
deificaretur , evomere illud, significans quod cura temporalium ad creatons con- 
templationem nullus deificetur. Aeris et cetera (Aeris refers to Boethius, De 
Cons. IV.m. 1 on which the sentence next following in the MS is a com¬ 
mentary) 

contincta humore in which contincta is a misreading of conjuncta and humore 
is erroneously altered. Read: conjuncta humori. 

aliis is an emendation for what is read as uvi but is actually uni in the 
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first instance and alii in the others. Read: Scilicet conferendo unifrendentiam 
apri, alii ferocitatem leonis , alii rapacitatem tigndis, dolum vulpis alii el hits 
similia. The emendations are uncalled for. 

220,224 cuius is an emendation for what is read as qui but is actually quod , which 
should stand. 

221,235 quorum copia postea sacrata est for MS quod copie postea sacratum est (copie is 
probably a scribal error for cornu through eyeskip; note in this respect 
the neuter sacratum) 

233.2 primo for what is misread as primis but is actually patris which should 
stand. 

234,49 quare for MS que 

237.28 bissexdlis for what is misread as bissima but is actually beatissima. The 
reference is to the Holy Virgin. 

237,44 capra for what is misread as came but is actually carnem. A more plausible 
emendation would be cornu. 

239,13 ver anni for MS verus autem in 

239.13 et cetera for MS aut ultra 

243,136 lumen , -ina, qui for MS luminum una quia 

248,51 Domini gratiam for MS donum grade 

252,82 esset for what is read as essent but is in fact esset 

253.105 attrahens for MS attrahere 

256.28 maculum for MS maculam 

259,61 si is redundant 

260,70 superabundat for what is misread as super habet but is actually semper habet 

261.13 persequetur for MS persequibatur 

261,13 Juerit for MS fuit 

268,38 astrum for what is misread as naturis but is actually Mars 

269,68 Thetyn for what is misread as Thecum but is actually Thedm 

275.106 indulcat for what is misread as indulcerat but is actually indulcorat 
‘sweetens’ 

275,113 gavie for what is misread as gaute but is actually gante ‘wild geese’ (The 
emendation perpetuates an unwarranted emendation of Olga Weijers, 
ed., Les Questions de Craton, p. 114-5) 

281,72 anserem for MS aucam 

284.2 tempori for MS tempore 

288.106 Dixerunt quidam philosophi plus\ read: Philosophus : Plus 

293,20 Cain for MS Caym\ the latter spelling is common medieval usage. 

2. Unsignalled emendations 

In the following instances Friedman silently alters the MS reading. Although in 
most cases these appear to be acceptable emendations, the reader is given no indica¬ 
tion of what de Foxton wrote. 


13,29 

Grade for MS gratuite 

13,32 

situs for MS citur 

14,24 

colericis for MS colorica 

18,30 

non not in MS 

19,13 

et not in MS 

19,20 

terra not in MS 

21,7 

consumiuntur (for consumuntur?) for MS consumitur 

22,33 

Sennaar for MS Seminaar 

37,4 

refringi for MS refingi 
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37,5 

colorumque for MS celorumque 


37,11 

generatur for MS generentur 


48,17 

minutione for MS diminutione 


48,26 

petant for MS petatur 


52,6 

ad for MS a 


53,46 

sit for MS sint 


60,16 

ratio for MS ratione 


61,44 

cute not in MS 


82,34 

simulatum for MS simuliatum 


83,9 

jacundum for MS fecundum 


83,15 

perspicacis for MS perspicaci 


87,10 

(C.39) cupiditatem for MS cupiditate 


88,31 

distantiam for MS distantia 


89,60 

aliquos for MS aquis 


94,23 

ob temperantiam cerebrorum for MS obtemperantis cerebrum 


95,33 

vis for MS viris (probably to be read as vis in viris) 


96,28 

Pilositas for MS Pilosita 


96,36 

locus for MS locu 


102,4 

(C.46) inpregnatur for MS inpregnat 


105,102 

quandoque ibi mori for MS quando ibi moris 


108,24 

justius for MS justus 


108,37 

eripient for MS eripiunt 


108,37 

vitulisque marinis for MS vitulusque marinus 


108,41 

simul for MS semel 


116,56 

ankos for MS anos 


129,28 

sapientie for MS sap it 


129,30 

ejicit for MS elicit 


130,60 

quia for MS qui aliquis 


142,29 

respiciens for MS respiens 


146,24 

Quare for MS Quia 


147,53 

Lunam for MS Luna 


149,109 

medicina for MS mendica (not medico) 


157,38 

derelinquit for MS dereliquit 


167,20 

dicentur for MS dicetur 


169,36 

Summo for MS Sermone 


175,69 

quam for MS quern 


181,33 

potentes for MS potestes 


184,109 

datam for MS data 


188,11 

(C.71) vitiis for MS intus. Here the emendation vitiis seems to 

be sug- 


gested by the text of Boese’s edition of Thomas of Cantimpre, 

but the 


resultant sense remains unsatisfactory. The sense appears 
si .. finem imponat vitiis et membra ad iniquitatem prona mortificet. 

to be: 

197,166 

fenerando for MS fimando 


197,167 

fenerationibus for MS fimationibus 


197,179 

arida et sterilis for MS aride et steriles 


202,4 

discolorata for MS discolerica 


205,97 

auctorem for MS auctor 


205,101 

casualis for MS crealis 


208,1 

Hesperus for MS Hesperum 


215,69 

divinitionis for MS divinionis (for divinationis ?) 


215,73 

superveniet for MS veniet 


233,10 

Exercitio for MS Executio • 


247,21 

auster for MS per austra 
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252,70 volendo for MS volvendo 

263.64 peccassent for MS procreassent 

269,79 primam for MS propriam 

Occasionally Friedman does indicate by the use of brackets that he has emended the 
text without, however, indicating what the MS reading is, e.g. 62,4 corpus habeat par- 
vulum for MS primo corpus volubile. 

3. No emendations where emendations are called for 

Whereas Friedman is quite free in introducing emendations to the text, he often 
fails to do so where the sense of his text is deficient. 

At 105,106 Friedman adds et (indicated by the wrong brackets) and misreads inanam 
as inanem in: eloquentiam inanem [et] gloriam et arrogantiam. Read: eloquentiam , (vanam ) 
gloriam et arrogantiam (with rejection of MS inanam as an error for vanam). 

148,87 MS lunosum\ read: luminosum , as at 148,84 (which is an unsignalled 

emendation) 

169,35 MS necessitate, read: necessitatis 

171,92 MS amicitias\ read: amicitia 

172,105 MS felicitate', read: felicitatem 

172,108 MS oblatione\ read: cibatione (see context) 

At 214,47 MS audacie is cancelled. But it would be preferable to add convenit, which 
yields: Et bene hec audacia (convenit ) audacie que est secunda pars fortitudinis. 

234,38 MS excreat quia. (Friedman misreads the latter word as qua). Since this 

is a quotation from Boethius, it is evidently a corruption of excitatque. 

236.8 MS sicut Aries est fortior in puma parte sui quam (add: (in posteriori parte)). 

238.8 MS Pater wher z Jupiter is meant. 

4. Regularisation of the manuscript spelling 

In a great many instances Friedman alters the manuscript spelling, evidently with 
the purpose of bringing it into line with more familiar spellings. This is done in a 
somewhat haphazard fashion. Thus the spelling Ajjrica is regularized to Africa and 
duly supplied with a note giving the MS reading at 20,45; similarly Jupiter for MS 
Jubiter at 164,1. But in other instances the spelling alterations are silent; moreover 
they are often unnecessary (e.g. Cain for Caym at 293,20) and sometimes misleading, 
as in the alteration of Jupater into Jupiter at 164,3 where the text gives the etymology 
of Jupater as jubens pater. Other instances are: 

132,98 numquam for MS nuncquam (also at 154,284) 

138,192 melancoliam for MS malencoliam 

6.7 autumno for MS autumpno 

86.7 abundantiam for MS habundantiam 

153,248 bovum for MS bourn 

104.65 negligentem for MS necligentem 

307,12 Cumberland for MS Comberland (most spellings of placenames are dif¬ 

ferent from those in the manuscript) 

5. Omissions and displacements 

In the medieval table of contents the following entries are omitted: 
p. 3 Contrariatio sanguinis pro pestilentia C.17,d.6 
p. 7 Kodryk rex venit C.99, § 10 
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p. 11 Remedia in nativitate pueri C.26,d.l 

p. 12 Signa manifesta de dispositione humana C.29,d.2 

p. 13 Taurus C.84,d.2 

p. 13 Tholomeus de signis C.95,d.l 

Further omissions occur elsewhere. The first part of the sentence is omitted in 65,24: 
Hec habet ex anima mundi , id est , divino amor. , and errors occur at two other places. Read: 
Et quod anima hominis utitur hoc habet ex anima mundi , id est , divino amore. 

61,10 The asterisk signalling the emendation of septimo to octavo is displaced 

and should go to line 13. 

In caput 28 (p. 64 ff.) the MS omits the indication d.2 (distinctio secunda) It should 
probably precede Viso at 65,14. Friedman does not notice this and silently alters d.3 
into d.2 at 65,24 and erroneously emends d.4 into d.3 at 66,41. 

In table 7 (p. 125) the first vertical column is out of place. 

Table 8 is oddly split up on pages 127 and 128. 

The following displacements and omissions are the result of Friedman’s misinter¬ 
pretation of the way the text is presented on fols. 27 v to 35 r in the MS. The text is 
here split up and arranged in triangular and lozenge-shaped sectiqns which in their 
turn are part of a checquer-board pattern; the reader has to piece together the correct 
combination of the elements of the discourse. Friedman, understandably, has not 
reproduced this arrangement. But in his presentation the scientific questiones are now 
strangely lost among the lunation tables. Moreover Friedman has failed to establish 
the correct sequence of the sections in a number of instances. Thus the account of the 
eclipses of the moon is much garbled. The beginning of this account ( Questio prima) 
is: Adhuc aliud quod videtur mirum at 147,51. The preceding sentence videntur.. .apparent 
does not belong and should follow stellas at 147,26. At 147,52 causam should be fol¬ 
lowed by scilicet eclipsis Lune, cuius eclipsis causam videamus , which in Friedman 
erroneously follows igitur at 147,54, where one should read a full stop after mutuari and 
continue: Cum igitur attingit per ista tna corpora... At 148,59 Friedman misreads accipit 
as acta potest and adds a full stop. But the sentence is not complete and should be sup¬ 
plemented by what Friedman adds erroneously at 148,77 with a note that something 
is lost. But nothing is lost. Read: et tunc non accipit lucem a Sole et inde patitur eclipsim. 
Unde numquam sic deficit nisi in plenilunio, quia in aliis diebus non est opposita Soli. Non tamen 
(N.B. not turn) in omniplenilunio sic deficit. This concludes Questio Prima. The beginning 
of Questio Secunda is what is found at 148,79 and reads (with a wrong start) in the MS: 
Sed quia (for quare , not qua as in Friedman) in alio tempore non deficit. Quare autem non 
in omni deficit breviter dicendum est. 

The section on the instructions about bloodletting on pp. 132-36 is rather muddled, 
since Friedman has omitted all the marginal references to the signs of the Zodiac on 
fols. 28 r and 29 r . In fact, through his failure to heed the marginal indications, the 
instructions on bloodletting for those born under the signs of Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
etc. are in part out of sequence. 

At 133,127 failure to find the correct sequence produces the reading nec in locis 
oculis. The latter word, however, read occul- and should be supplemented by -tis 
intenoribus , which in Friedman is found at 133,133 as part of the erroneous reading 
accipientes dotis interioribus. 

At 149,111 the following is omitted: curari potest et sanitati restitui cito y but in this 
instance it is not clear how it should fit in with the rest. 

At 149, section 8, another omission appears to be due to failure to find the right 
connection. After sponsa (116) add: et multis viris vincabilis (for vincibilis or amicabilis ?), 
verumtamen unius viri conjugio non contenta erit. Qui recumbit cito monetur. 

At 152,196 after utilis est add ne pugnes. 

At 153,238 the last word of section 17 is given as superponitur. What the MS actually 
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has is superposi, which is to be read as supposita and should be followed by what is 
wrongly placed two pages further at 155,285, i.e. Soli non videatur omnino 

At 156,324-27 failure to make the correct connection of the elements of the text, 
in addition to other errors of transcription, leads to the following corrupt reading: 
“Jactos errare fecerunt . ” (a note adds: unidentified) Somnium bonum et certum est sed non 
credas somniis, quoniam multa cogitatum tunc in domino. Read: Somnium bonum et certum est, 
sed non credas somniis, quoniam multos errare fecerunt. Somnia interdum vana sunt. Ideo pre 
omnibus memento quod Psalmista dicit : “Jacta cogitatum tuum in Domino . ” (a reference to 
psalm 54:13). 

At 280,54 after debet the following is omitted through eyeskip: dare magnum gaudium. 
In Pissibus natus debet 


6. Misinterpretation of the syntax 

In the following instances Friedman has misinterpreted the syntactic structure of 
the sentence and consequently mispunctuated the Latin, introduced unwarranted 
emendations, and the like. 


33,55 

51,29 


55,17 


56,56 

57,81 

59,25 


86,25 


96,30 


114,172 

117,11 

119,7 

119,20 

149,96 

153,225 

153,227 

155,300 

161,59 

162,71 


ipsum. Illud\ read: ipsum, illud 

Ad hanc similitudinem voluit. Socialis in arce civitatis esse , senatus ut in arce 
capitis est sapientia. Read: Ad hanc similitudinem voluit Socrates in arce civitatis 
esse senatus (sic, for senatum ?), ut in arce capitis est sapientia. 

... eloquentia sine sapientia non prodest. Sed et obest eloquentia cum sapientia pro - 
dest. Read: . ..eloquentia sine sapientia non prodest sed etiam obest, eloquentia cum 
sapientia prodest. 

Sed ne aliquis putaret istas artes quocumque ordine esse dicendas. Notandum quod 
dicit ab hoc esse gradus... Read: ...dicendas, notandum... 
ostenderet. / delete full stop. 

Iterumque complectioni sanguinis vicina sunt. Non indigent multitudine sanguinis 
ad sui nutrimentum... Read: Iterum que complectioni sanguinis vicina sunt non 
indigent... (etc.) Here Friedman adopts an error in Boese’s edition of 
Thomas of Cantimpre. 

Latitudo super parvitatem discretionem significat. Here Friedman has 
erroneously altered MS discretionis into discretionem. Read: Latitudo super - 
parvitatem discretionis significat. 

Cor enim parvum est in ipso, nec motus vitalis et animalis et virtus in parva, donee 
concluditur ibi spiritus (et) generat multum calorem et calefaciunt cor et spiritus, 
subtiles et ideo cito accedunt ad sapiendum Read: Cor enim parum est in ipso, 
nec motus vitalis et animalis et virtus in parva domo concluditur’, ibi spiritus generat 
multum calorem et calefaciunt cor et spiritus subtiles, et ideo cito accedunt ad 
sapiendum 

operibus. Sed read: operibus, sed 

quia quolibet die, (ea), ceres id est, blandum recreat nos. Read: quia quolibet die 
ceres, id est bladum, recreat nos. 

(ut) infra. Sol read: ita Sol 

hemispherium. Quando read: hemispherium, quando 

existens. Deficit read: existens deficit 

signa. Cum read: signa, cum 

menses. Habemus read: menses haberemus 

luxuriose, adquirens / omit comma 

“et alibi, ignis ardebit read: Et alibi: “Ignis ardebit 

Clerici, minores read: Clerici minores 
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172,108 oblatione. Sicut read: oblatione sicut (for cibatione sicut) 

187,195 corruptione ; libenter read: corruptione libenter 

188.6 tibia. Causator read: tibia causator 

215.65 ponitur. Per read: ponitur per 

215.69 demoratur. Studiis que read: demoratur studiis. Que 

216.116 philosophiam etenim read: philosophiam. Etenim 

216.117 penne—penne read: penne. Penne (the addition of cum in the same line is 
unnecessary) 

218,164 timendam. Probat read: timendam, probat 

218,174 regnabat pervenitque. Amore read: regnabat. Pervenitque amore 

219,185 celis dum read: celis. Dum 

221,240 actionibus. Aut read: actionibus aut 

236,9 intrans, illud / omit comma 

250.26 sufficient. Ideo read: sufficiens , ideo 

251,44 principio,quatuor / omit comma 
251,46 ignem. Ignis read: ignem, ignis 

259,62 principes , militie read: principes militie 

263.65 crucifigi voluit read: crucifigi. Voluit 

275,101 de salsitudine maris. Unde tractatur solutio read: de salsitudine maris unde trac- 
tatur. Solutio 

278.70 intelligendum. Sciendum read: intelligendum sciendum 

279,28 partes , si evasit. A secundo read: partes. Si evasit a secundo 

7. Other errors and misreadings 

3.13 per acelli for MS paracelli (read: paralelli) 

12,22 d.4 for MS q.4 

12.31 Tabula for MS Tabule 

13,4 Tabula triginta die(s) Lune nova cum eclipsibus. This garbles the MS 

reading Triginta die lune tabula nona cum eclipsibus which is probably to be 
read as two distinct entries, i.e. Triginta die(s > lune and Tabula nona cum 
eclipsibus 

13,20 alte for MS alie 

17.32 diversis for MS divisis 

17,8 quo for MS quod 

18.26 in pruinas for MS ut pruinas 

22,24 omnia for MS omnis 

22.33 quibusque for MS quibus 

23,17 Nebulliosus for MS Nebulosus 

23,19 subtiles for MS subtilis 

24.13 humorum for MS humanorum 

25,3 sperabilis for MS speralis 

26,48 ut (sic) discipla for MS ut did pla (i.e. ut dicit Plato) 

27,60 conmiscietur for MS conmisceatur 

27,63 antea for MS ante 

27,73 Tonitruo for MS Tonitru 

29,31 humoris for MS humorum 

32.33 debeat for MS deberet 

32,40 duarum for MS de causa 

33,42 exserendo for MS extrarendo (for extrahendo) 

34.6 calidos for MS calidum (also at 34,7) 

34.10 quod for MS quam 

34.11 cuius for MS qui 
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35,30 

vulgo for MS vulgus 

35,44 

quam for MS aquam 

35,6 

nigrediendum for MS ingrediendum 

36,22 

sic for MS sit 

37,44 

turn for MS cum 

37,4 

cum for MS dum 

37,10 

quidem for MS quida (for quidam) 

37,10 

sicut for MS sed 

38,33 

quod for MS quia 

39,43 

videatur for MS videtur 

40,4 

(C.14) qui for MS quis 

40,16 

et not in MS 

41,3 

(C.16) Circium for MS Cirruis 

41,9 

(C. 16) Et for MS d.2 Et 

41,1 

(C.17) porros for MS porcos 

45,68 

utrioque for MS utroque 

45,74 

medicine fro MS medicina 

48,17 

accident for MS accederit 

48,24 

acris for MS acri 

48,28 

habeantur for MS habeatur 

49,32 

Ab stineatur for MS Abstineatur 

49,52 

latis for MS lactis 

50,9 

socialis for MS Socrates (the same error at 51,29) 

50,13 

prona for MS prora 

51,25 

occulis for MS oculis 

51,25 

notandas for MS notatas 

52,17 

(C.20) quod for MS quia 

52,17 

(C.20) detentus for MS contentus 

52,15 

(G.21) aliquod for MS aliquid (twice) 

53,43 

alio for MS in alio 

53,48 

quis for MS quia 

54,55 

animalis for MS animalia 

54,11 

que for MS quia 

55,20 

Iterum for MS Item 

55,29 

economicus , delete comma 

56,54 

ilia for MS ita 

57,83 

debellerationem for MS debellationem 

57,84 

admonitioni for MS admonitione 

57,85 

dilectioni for MS dilectione 

57,13 

virtus que for MS intus qui 

57,14 

pro for MS per 

57,14 

esset for MS esse 

57,15 

innotandum for MS invocandum 

57,17 

contrarium for MS contra 

58,19 

Dominus for MS Deum 

58,24 

efficens for MS efficiens 

58,29 

vero for MS enim (also at 59,18) 

58,29 

spiritu for MS specie 

59,23 

perdictionem for MS perditionem 

59,27 

vero not in MS 

60,15 

nimium for MS nimiam 

61,41 

nimium for MS nimia 

61,43 

ex for MS quod 
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61,44 que numquam for MS nascitur 

62.5 nimis for MS minus 

63,25 a not in MS 

65.31 que not in MS 

66.41 Quid for MS Quod 

66,52 recepta for MS respondeo : 

66.61 frigida et sicca for MS jrigidi et sicci 

67,71 maiorem et minorem speciem for MS maius et minus speciei 

69.5 aliquis for MS quis 

69,17 turn for MS tamen 

69,21 ulterior et for MS ulitis (read: utilis or utilior) 

70.14 colerarum for MS colorum 

73.12 quia non vivunt for MS quasi non vivater 

73.16 Jronte is in cipher, read FRONTE 

74.47 est for MS et 

74.48 loquitur , delete comma 

75.62 SANCTI is not in cipher, read sancti 
77,105 occipitium for MS occiput (also at 77,112) 

77,108 superscriptum. Sed for MS sensum sed 

77.132 vigorosam for MS ingrossa 

77.133 est for MS et est 

78,137 tantus for MS tantum 

81.2 (C.32) qui for MS quod 

81.3 (C.32) resistit iter corporis inclinati for MS resistit. Item corpore inclinati 

82.4 serventem for MS servantem 

83.12 fuscos for MS fuscum valde 

83.16 celatem for MS celantem (also at 87,16) 

83.33 in venibus for MS juvinibus 

83,35 Jit for MS facit 

84,50 lender for MS lev iter 

84.4 per defectum for MS pro defectu 

84.4 corrumpit superscriptum for MS corrumpit sensum 

84.7 spiritus for MS species 

85.5 attestantur for MS attestantes 

85.9 qui causantur for MS quia causatur 

85.10 sine re et ratione for MS sine regula rationis 

85.14 super debilitatem for MS superdebilitatem (read similarly supermultitudinem at 
90,91 and supers to liditatem at 94,5) 

87.6 viscosi for MS vitiosi 

87.12 lenitatem for MS levitatem 

87.4 (C.39) complectioni for MS complectionem 

87.5 (C.39) oculos for MS oculi 

88.17 fedus for MS Jedum 

88.31 constrictionem for MS constrictio 

88.42 contrabuntur for MS contrahuntur 

90,81 Discretus for MS Discoloratus (‘of different colour’) 

90.8 (C.40) nullius for MS nulli 

91,16 injuriantem for MS innuantem (for inhiantem) 

92,19 Ran for MS Rasi 

92.32 (et) minam significat for MS misericordiam significat et 

93.12 apparet for MS appareat 

93,29 amatorum for MS amatorem 

95.34 Jert for MS fit 
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96,31 

96,37 

96.37 

96.38 

96.39 

96.40 
96,43 
102,3 
102,10 

103.16 

103,27 

103.32 

103.33 

104.57 
104,65 
106,124 

107.16 
109,45-6 

109.47 
109,52 

109.57 
109,60 

109.63 

109.72 

109.73 

114.168 

114.169 
114,192 

115.18 
115,30 

116.34 
116,42 
116,44 
117,14 

118.32 
119,21 

120.47 
120,47 

123.13 

123.14 

123.17 

123.19 

123.19 
129,5 

129.19 
129,26 

129.32 
130,38 

130.63 


donee for MS domo 
est ideo for MS est et ideo 

non est factum for MS non est super tale factum 

ideo generatur. Sanguis suffusus dittography (with error) not in MS 
sapiendum for MS sapere 
subordinantur for MS subdominatur 
sint for MS sunt 

(C.45) significat for MS signavit or significavit 

(C.46) IPSUM node ILLAM for MS IPSA node EAM 

vitibus for MS vicibus (the reference is to be number of times the woman 

has had intercourse) 

propre for MS prope (also at 103,31 and 106,19) 

concavam for MS concavum 

MO DICE for MS mo DICE 

crudelum for MS crudelem 

somnolentum for MS somnolentem 

in solicitum for MS in alienis solicitum 

superveniendum for MS spernendum 

Si fragor , quia est velocior visus auditu quod quilibet potest perpendere dit¬ 
tography not in MS 
antequam for MS quod antequam 
sive for MS sine 
fiant for MS fiat 
qui for MS quod 
ulterius for MS ultima (?) 
corporalis for MS corporis 
portends for MS pontentis (for potentis?) 
primam for MS propriam 
unumquemque for MS unaqueque 
decernanto for MS determinato 
animali for MS animalia 
perficiuntur plante for MS perficitur planta 
mediatates for MS medietates 
12 for MS in 12 
Gemini for MS Geminus 

Luna dicitur a lucentes for MS Luna dicitur a luceo , -ces (i.e. the first and 
second person pres. sg. of the verb) 

Cancrem for MS Cancrum 
quam pole for MS quam possibile 
alias for MS animal 
multiplicatus for MS multiplicatum 

Hie autem locus exterminatur sub equinodiali for MS Hunc autem locum exter- 
minat sub equivocali 
assertunt for MS asserunt 
interjacens for MS interjacente 

aque nec diluvii for MS aqua diluvii {nec expuncted) 

pervenerunt for MS pervenerant 

certaverunt for MS tractaverunt 

usum invenit currum for MS usum invenit curruum 

bules cauma for MS bule cauma 

cenus for MS tenus 

aliquam for MS aliqua 

qui for MS que 
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131,66 corpori, carnis gravedini for MS corpori carnis gravedine 

131.76 pircula for MS pirula 

131,79 Apriles for MS Aprilis 

131.81 anca for MS auca 

131.82 caneat for MS caviat (i.e. caveat) 

131,86 bonas for MS bona 

132,95 Martii for MS Marcurii 

132,97 nono for MS undecimo 

133,136 verendam for MS verenda 

136,146 nervorum for MS nervium 

136,149 lunges for MS longes 

136,157 genvis for MS gents 

136,160 innundat for MS mundat 

137,171 apposito similiter for MS apposita. Similiter 

137,181 innundat for MS mundat 

137,188 nasibus for MS naribus 

138,197 masinate for MS in asmate 

138.200 utrumque for MS utraque 

138.201 et for MS est 

138,206 spumalium for MS spiralium or spiritualium ‘respiratory organs’ 
138,210 interiore for MS intra 

139.5 circulo Jertur for MS circulo. Fertur 

139.11 Sol for MS Soli 

139,19 renascans for MS renascens 

139.21 inter for MS iter 

139.34 per for MS per hos 

140.1 ver for MS vero 

140.6 propriam for MS propter earn 

140.11 adquirescens for MS adquiescens 

141.22 sui for MS sin 

141.35 vix lavat for MS vir lavet 

141.3 (C.58) illius. Iam for MS illius, jam 

141.4 quo for MS que 

142.18 averterit for MS averteret 

142.35 vivunt for MS vivit 

143,60 ducentum for MS ducentem 

144.76 retractantem for MS retraentem 

144,81 (sic) canni for MS tantum (or tamen?) 

146.2 illustris igitur for MS illustre natus 

146.3 Iratus for MS litteratus 

146.3 domino for MS Deo 

146.4 periculum. Si evaserit for MS periculum si evaserit 

146,10 voluit for MS velint 

146,13 quisque for MS quandoque 

146.19 arcturo arcturus for MS arturo. Arcturus 

146.20 que for MS que quia 

146.21 sunt. Semper for MS sunt semper 

146,21 causa in for MS causam 

146.23 bulbulci for MS bubulci 

146.24 Quod for MS Quia 

147,30 regium for MS regnum 

147,37 ac for MS aut 

147,39 in orte for MS morte 
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147.41 
147,58 
148,79 
148,79 
148,84 
148,87 
149,90 
149,106 

150,133 

150.149 

150.150 

151,163 

152,186 

152,201 

152.211 

152.212 
152,214 
153,231 
153,231 
153,247 
154,252 
154,264 

155.312 

155.313 

155.314 
156,6 

157.24 

157.33 

157.42 
159,22 
159,3 
160,11 
160,16 

161.49 

161.50 
162,78 
163,89 

164.2 

164.25 

165.33 

165.37 
165,40 
165,48 
166,57 
166,1 
166,13 
167,30 

167.34 

167.37 

167.38 

167.2 


Somnium vanum est for MS somnum vanum ent 

altus for MS alterius 

turn for MS tamen 

qua for MS quia 

turn for MS cum 

sicut for MS sic 

superiorem for MS superius 

The asterisk should follow the second occurrence of invenietur in the same 
line and the MS reading is not invalescet but convalescet 
Quid for MS Qui 
sunt for MS sunt et 

Vanem intravestium turn induere for MS navem intrare , vestimentum induere (for 

this one alone F. deserves to be flogged) 

autem for MS et 

Cancrem for MS Cancrum 

erit for MS emm 

nitescit for MS increscit 

frigidis for MS fratris 

que for MS quod 

the dagger should follow the first occurrence of parte in this line 

jacet for MS jacere 

decens , melior for MS crescens melior 

ydeo privatus for MS ydropicus 

morietur for MS moritur 

nichil for MS nil 

ordinare for MS oratione 

turba vertitur for MS turbabitur 

dium for MS diem 

madidum for MS madente (for madentem) 
servetur for MS Jervetur 
fluida for MS Jluvida 
persequente for MS perscrutatis 
jructuari for MS Jructira 
radiata for MS radicata 
prosperam for MS perperam 
lumbo for MS lumbos 
omnium for MS omni 
quia for quod 
Lampnus for MS Lampus 
6 for MS sextus 
ergo for MS igitur 
sub for MS suo 
cadente for MS candente 
hec for MS hoc 
inparitur for MS inpartitur 
vero for MS enim 
penuriosus for MS perjurus 
finiturus vitam for MS finietus (for jinietur) vita 
preferens for MS proferens 

quasi propter infirmitatem quondam for MS quapropter injirmitas quedam 
pluriens for MS pluries 

duo for MS secundo (also at 173,29 and 174,32) 
unum for MS unde 
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167.5 senilis for MS semel 

168,22 patiet for MS pariet 

168,29 immundissima for MS mundissima 

168,3 (C.65) virtutem for MS virtus 

168.6 Amore autem for MS Amor enim 

169.28 canonicam for MS canonica 

170,40 servatis for MS servalum 

170,52 Naturalis for MS Naturali 

171.79 ad for MS ab 

171,88 quis for MS quid 

171.92 prosper as for MS secundas 

171.93 partiens for MS pertinens 

172.109 pingunt for MS pingunt , scilicet 

172.110 Capricorni for MS Capricornii 

172,126 et for MS vel 

172,129 medicine for MS medicina 

173.24 sceptrum for MS sceptus 

174.32 libro duo for MS libro secundo 

174,34 scilicet for MS 8 

174,43 magis for MS maius 

175,74 dagger misplaced, it should follow sanguini in the same line 

175,76 nullis for MS nulh 

175,78 provectos for MS projectos 

175,78 arguas for MS aggravas 

175.80 sevire for MS servire 

175.84 dian for MS Dya 

175.85 claritati for MS caritati 

176,92 statio for MS statim 

176.118 aves for MS oves 

176.119 quibus for MS qui bene 

176,119 dicit for MS did 

178.6 perceps for MS preceps 

178,10 peragrat for MS paragat (not paragrat as in note) 

178.5 (C.68) proprio cordi for MS prope cordi 

179,19 (C.68) auxilians inconsiliis for MS auxiliaris in consiliis 

179.5 (C.69) diliget for MS diligit 

179,8 erit for MS et 

179,13 gradietur for MS gradiatur 

180,18 multe for MS multum 

180.28 arcioris for MS amoris 

180.32 loco for MS a loco 

181,21 capitis for MS capite 

181.25 sceptri for MS sceptis 

181.28 demum for MS deinde 

181,31 Proverbia octava for MS Proverbiorum octavo (also at 181,44) 

181.37 Proverbia 9 for MS Proverbiorum 9 

181.38 conformatio for MS confortatio 

182.59 Eraclito for MS Eraclio (also at 182,62) 

182.60 facta for MS facere 

182.61 ille for MS iste 

182,61 suffecerit for MS sufficeris 

182.64 autem for MS etiam 

182.65 continue for MS consciencie 
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182,72 

182,74 

182,74 

183,79 

183,78 

183,82 

183,92 


183.105 

183.106 


183.107 

183.108 
183,108 

183.108 

184.109 
184,115 
184,128 

184.134 

184.135 
184,137 
185,140 
185,148 
185,162 

185.165 

185.166 
186,170 
186,172 
186,181 
186,186 
187,200 

187.200 

187.201 

187.202 
189,21 
190,33 
190,2 
191,37 

192.50 

192.51 
192,61 
193,78 


videbantur for MS videbatur 

quomodocumque for MS qualitercumque 

deductio for MS de dicto 

enim for MS in 

frequenter for MS firmiter 

tua for MS tibi 

Nam ad prudentiam pertinet reprimere voluptatem veneream , quia nichil magis 
( est ) periculosius prudentie quam {delectatio ) ilia deordinata carnalis lasctvia. 
Here Friedman has displaced pertinet , altered deprimere into reprimere , 
adapted the spelling of veneriam , added quia , est and delectatio , and altered 
prudentis into prudentie. Of all these changes only the last one appears to 
be necessary to the sense (an alternative would be prudenti). As in other 
instances Friedman has drawn upon the readings of the printed editions 
of the sources. Read: Nam ad prudentiam deprimere voluptatem veneriam per¬ 
tinet-, nihil magis periculosius (prudenti ) quam ilia deordinata carnalis lascivia. 
mortaliter for MS moraliter 

immunis for NISjuvinis. Here Friedman has evidently followed the edi¬ 
tion of Ridwall by Liebeschiitz rather than his own manuscript. How¬ 
ever, this is done very fitfully, since the manuscript reading is allowed 
to stand without comment in the sentence immediately following: 

0 pictarum minus senilis etatis where Ridwall has 0 preclarum munus senilis 

etatis, which is evidently superior. 

quid for MS quod 

adolescentie for MS adolescentia 

et for MS est 

dicebat for MS docebat 

nichil for MS nil (twice) 

constrictionis for MS contritionis 

quod for MS quia 

virtutis / the MS reading is veritatis, not virtatis 
pingitur for MS fingitur 
perfectam for MS perfectum 

Capricorni for MS Capricornii (similarly at 185,151 and 237,42) 

divina filia dicenda for MS Dina filia David (for Jacob)-, in view of this error 

the addition of quia at 185,163 is unnecessary. 

cum corporis sensu for quinque corporis sensus 

statueret for MS statuet 

quando michi virgines, < generant ) for MS quia michi virgines (add: {generat)) 

et for MS ut 

erunt for MS sunt 

utroque for MS utique 

tantum < sed ) for MS tamen 

habunt for MS habent 

prima for MS premia 

quia for MS que 

hos for MS hoc 

divinum for MS Deum 

Depictio for MS Pictio 

fiunt for MS sunt 

pugnans for MS pugna 

sapiens for MS sapientis 

umbracile for MS umbratiles 

velocissimus for MS velocissimum 
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193,96 

194,99 

194.103 

194.104 

194.105 

194.106 

194.107 
196,134 
196,152 
196,153-54 
197,162 
197,164 
198,189 

198.6 

198.7 
198,13 

199.8 

199.10 
201,6 
201,23 
202,4 

202.10 
202,12 
202,16 
202,27 
203,41 
203,45 
204,59 
204,68 
204,72 
204,74 


204,82 

205.91 

205.92 

205.96 

205.97 

205.98 
205,104 
206,116 
206,122 
206,122 
206,130 
206,130 
206,137 
207,148 
207,165 

208.174 

208.175 

208.176 

208.178 

208.179 


vere for MS vero 

dirigo for MS diligo 

anhelari for MS avelli 

miscenatur for MS misceantur 

Evangelus for MS Evangelium or Evangelista 

a for MS in 

habiti for MS inventi 

quam for MS qua 

intelligite verecundiam for MS intelligitur verecundia 

et est signum ... multi habent dittography not in MS 

apposite for MS opposite 

Hercule for MS Hercules 

caritate for MS castitate 

enim for MS id est 

omnimodo for MS omnimode 

homine for MS hominem 

Commiserans for MS Convex sans 

[quod\ Quia for MS quodque 

hec for MS hoc (also at 201,28) 

transientes for MS transieuntes 

vestibus for MS vestitus 

quia for MS quasi 

sui for MS servi 

Amore for MS Amor 

Evangelie for MS Evangeliis 

dominum for MS Deum 

Psalmus for MS Psalmis 

amore for MS amor 

lamentatie for MS lamentatio 

per valent for MS prevalent 

duos for MS dominos (in the same passage the words re and se are 

abbreviations and should be expanded by reference to Boethius and his 

commentators) 

triplicates for MS triplicatos 

carbonarie-os for MS carbere-ros 

audite for MS audito 

carbonarie-os for MS carborus 

quod for MS que 

rodit for MS corrodit 

vitia for MS ticia 

operatio for MS properatio 

virtutes for MS nutrices 

quandam for MS quedam 

quod for MS quid 

operatur for MS operetur 

quia for MS quod 

hominis for MS hominum 

pars auri for MS per aurum 

cum for MS tamen 

capere for MS carpere 

male for MS malo 

minuere for MS minime 

tantalon for MS tantaron 
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208,185 scriptuarum for MS scripturarum 

208,188 magne for MS magno 

208,188 quod for MS quia 

208,190 quod for MS quid 

208,5 igitur for MS ergo 

209,13 vespertine for MS vespertino 

210,20 jusci for MS fusca 

210,22 in felicitates for MS infelicitates 

210,34 gravatim for MS gratiam 

212,4 (C.82) turn for MS tamen 

213,11 Venere for MS Veneris (also at 213,18) 

213,28 Apocalypsis for MS Apocalypsi 

214.38 cor for MS corpus 

214.39 perpetuitate for MS perpetrate 

214,41 transitur for MS trahitur 

214,49 multe for MS multum 

214,53 litteras for MS litteram 

215,77 quod cum for MS quid inde 

215,81 que not in MS 

215,83 homini for MS homo 

215.86 legem quam diceret for MS legem\ quasi diceret 

215.87 Qui for MS Qjiia 

215.88 coercitio. Coercitio for MS coactio. Coactio 

216,106 tantum for MS tantummodo 

216,112 Que ubi for MS Quia ut 

216.114 nec for MS non 

216.115 menti. Boethio for MS menti Boethii 

216,115 diceres for MS diceret 

217,122 Que for MS Qui\ polis for MS poli 

217.124 dicitur for MS dicatur 

217.125 Quibus enim for MS Quas 

217.126 preficiscens for MS perfectus 

217.128 virtutes for MS virtute 

217.129 inductis for MS indutis 

218,150 querit for MS querat 

218.155 accendendo for MS accedendo 

218.156 inter for MS iter 

218,160 Venus for MS Veneris 
218,160 intellegitur for MS intelligitur 

218,164 putarent for MS putent 

218.177 mixto for MS mixtis 

218.178 turn annum for MS tamen animi 

219.187 “ciron ", cresce , for MS ciron Crese (i.e. “ciron” in Greek) 

219.188 cresie for MS Crese ‘in Greek’ 

219,199 et for MS et ita 

220,220 nocitatem for MS nocivitatem 

221,241 convergit for MS conjungit 

221,246 Amore for MS Amor 

222,282 mina for MS misericordia 

223,309 positio for MS posito 

223,311 perficitur for MS preficitur 

223,313 turn for MS tamen 

224,320 et for MS et ex 
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224,320 patrimoni for MS patroni 

224,331 sequetur for MS sequitur 

224,336 ut for MS ne 

224,339 pomorum for MS pomarium 

224,342 dicit for MS dixit 

224,344 sic for MS sit 

225,352 credulitas for MS crudelitas 

231, Table 16 (extreme right) for calida, humida read calidus , humidus 

234.49 quorum for MS quasi 

234.50 in tractatu for MS erratica 

234.50 affligitur for MS affligit 

234.51 sacerdotalibus for MS sacerdotalis 

234.52 masculus igitur for MS masculi generis 

235,75 quo for MS quasi 

236,15 (C.84) geminale-aris for MS geminare 

236,22 intemperatur for MS intemperatum 

237.28 infecunda. Infra for MS infecunda , ita 

237.34 speciem for MS specie 

237.44 incerta cero for MS in Creta coreo 

237.45 sequntur for MS sequitur 

238,48 transeuntem for MS trans Eufratem 

238,7 (C.85) et not in MS 

238.11 Deo for MS a Deo 

239.12 dicendum for MS David 

240,39 matris for MS mentis 

240,44 profundum for MS perfunditur 

240.47 Si turn aliqui intelliguntur for MS Si tamen aliquid intelligunt 

240.48 que for MS quasi 

240,61 masculina for MS matrona 

241,68 partitum for MS paritum (for peritum) 

241.79 lunam for MS luna 

241.80 spina for MS spinam 

241,91 raptores for MS aratoribus 

242,96 ad for MS de 

242,117 quod for MS quia 

243,120 duplicis for MS dictis 

243,129 moneo,-nes for MS moveo,-ves 

243,131 carneas for MS carinas 

243,137 preessent for MS preesset (also at 243,138) 

243,143 tna for MS ternia (for terna ?) 

247,10 sanctus spiritus imaginatio for MS sensus. Imaginatio 

247.12 existens for MS existentiam 

247,19 divinum opus for MS Deus omnipotens 

248.28 ure for MS ure, Domine, 

248.29 navigabilis for MS nabilis 

248,29 tridentum for MS tridentem 

248.34 siccantur for MS sitiuntur 

248.46 sonos for MS sonus 

248.48 situm ponenti homini for MS situs positiones hominum 

248.53 eloquentis for MS eloquiis 

248,53 Evangelo for MS Evangelio 

249,55 in Psalmos for MS in Psalmo 

249,60 turbulento for MS tribulento (for turbulento?) 
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249,61 

turbulationes for MS tribulationes 


251,31 

facte for MS facta 


251,38 

creature for MS creatura 


251,43 

superfluiniam for MS semper fluctuantem materiam (abbrev 

251,43 

chaos for MS chao (ablat.) 


251,47 

quia mihi verba for MS qui mihi verbis 


252,73 

(ex) verbis Plato for MS ex verbis Platonis 


252,73 

que for MS quid 


254,132 

qui for MS quod 


255,149 

calejactus for MS calejactum 


255,149 

dicas for MS dicat 


255,154 

est for MS et 


255,5 

(C.88) certo for MS cetero 


255,7 

pro for MS pre 


258,12 

pelle for MS pellem 


258,23 

supracelestium for MS supercelestium 


258,29 

admovere for MS admonere (also at 258,30) 


258,40 

propter for MS preter 


259,51 

secundum librum for MS secundo libro 


259,52 

se for MS sed 


259,61 

habuit for MS huic 


260,76 

coniungunt for MS conveniunt 


260,83 

dicendum (est quod) for MS dicitur 


260,84 

similiter for MS simul 


260,85 

similis for MS simul 


260,85 

illumina(n)tur for MS illuminatur 


260,86 

opera(n)tur for MS operatur 


260,88 

Moralis for MS Moralium 


261,12 

paulum for MS Paulum 


261,12 

post for MS Paulum 


261,13 

quid for MS quod 


267,16 

como--mis for MS como—inis 


268,43 

Rosa , Nigra for MS Rosa nigra (similarly at 258,30) 

268,48 

et for MS est 


269,62 

domicilo for MS domicilio 


269,66 

tantem for MS tantum 


269,69 

miscet for MS miscit 


270,82 

proditionis for MS productions (similarly at 

270,84) 

270,87 

hereticum for MS erraticum 


270,90 

causatur for MS causetur 


270,102 

ad modum fore for MS ad naturam forme 


273,58 

virtutem for MS virtutes 


274,67 

supernum for MS supremum 


274,76 

siccus , est read siccus est, 


274,84 

earn id for MS eum et 


274,89 

coartatur for MS coartatus 


275,90 

(et) delete 


278,3 

(C.95) condunt for MS tondunt 


279,9 

honore for MS honores 


279,19 

pro for MS pre 


279,22 

ea for MS sed 


279,24 

dominus for MS domus 


279,28 

orientale for MS orientali 




280,57 

a 28 annis usque 60 for MS a 20 scilicet annis usque ad 60 

281,72 

qui for MS quod 

284,1 

Alexander for MS Alexandrum 

284,4 

que for MS quo 

287,64 

lenia for MS levia 

290,142 

indicavit for MS judicavit 

290,160 

ac for MS actuali 

307,4 

usque ad for MS versus 

307,17 

dietas for MS diclas 


It is evident both from the nature and the pervasiveness of the errors 
that the edition cannot claim to present a text that de Foxton would 
recognize. The effect is that what might have been an interesting edi¬ 
tion is reduced to a level of incompetence that renders it useless for 
serious scholarly use. 

In all fairness it should be added that the manuscript presents an 
inferior text which is often difficult to interpret without assistance from 
a source or a parallel text. It would have contributed considerably to 
the value of the edition if Friedman had attempted to substantiate his 
claim that de Foxton used the manuscripts of the York Augustinian 
Library by a comparison of his text to these manuscripts in some detail 
rather than to modern editions. Such an undertaking might also shed 
light on the question whether de Foxton was in fact both the compiler 
of the work and the actual scribe of the manuscript, or whether we 
have to do with a copy after all. 

Nijmegen 

Katholieke Universiteit 
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Vivarium XXVIII, 1 (1990) 


Reviews 

Nicolaus von Autrecourt, Brieje. Neu herausgegeben von Ruedi Imbach und Dominik 
Perler. Ubersetzt und eingeleitet von Dominik Perler, Hamburg (Felix Meiner 
Verlag) 1988 

Nicholas of Autrecourt (1300-after 1350) was probably one of the most controver¬ 
sial philosophers and theologians of the 14th century. Controversial, not only in the 
perception of his contemporaries who condemned and publicly burned his books in 
1346 and 1347 respectively, but also in the perception of the historians of medieval 
philosophy who have tried to come to grips with his thought. There is no general 
agreement yet as to Autrecourt’s position on the map of late-medieval philosophy. 

A reconsideration of Autrecourt’s doctrines will now be greatly facilitated by the 
new edition of Autrecourt’s Letters , a joint effort of Ruedi Imbach and Dominik Perler 
that is intended to replace the edition of Lappe (1908). The editors have also, very 
conveniently, included a reproduction of Lappe’s edition of Autrecourt’s condemned 
articles. 

The new edition has the appearance of a careful piece of work. Not only did the 
editors correct a number of omissions (some of them homoioteleuta ) in Lappe’s text, but 
also a number of misreadings. Unfortunately, the corrections to Lappe’s text are not 
incorporated in the critical apparatus of the new edition, forcing one to do some colla¬ 
tion of one’s own, in order to appreciate the job of the editors. 

The edition is flawed at only three places. The sentence Si autem dicatur, quod ista 
consequentia differrent a suis antecedentibus, tunc sicut prius consequentia non evidenter reducta ad 
certitudinem primi principii, cum oppositum consequentis posset stare cum quolibet significato per 
antecedens sine contradiclione (p. 22 sect. 17) seems incomplete. Note that Perler in his 
German translation of this passage sticks to the edition of Lappe who gives procedetur 
eodem modo instead of tunc. 

The passage on p. 56 sect. 42 contains a superfluous “non”: Et probatur per modum 
oestrum arguendi, quia, quicunque non est certus de aliqua propositione nisi stante antecedente ali- 
quo, de quo [non] est certus evidenter, utrum ita sit vel non sit, sicut significatur, ille non est 
certus de ilia propositione. The German translation omits de quo non est certus evidenterl 

The interpunction in section 43 on the same page should be as follows: Et si dixeritis, 
quod Deus in hoc instanti, in quo primum principium est, non potest annihilare, et hoc bene scitis, 
ut dicitis (instead of dictis), hoc (instead of a new sentence that begins with Hoc) non 
videtur sufficere, quia secundum hoc ... 

In sum, one may conclude that the re-edition of Autrecourt’s Letters comes very 
close to fulfilling the aim of the Philo sophische Bibliothek, namely, to present “... Haupt- 
werke der Philosophic alter und neuer Zeit in billigen Ausgaben, ... und zwar iiberall 
in dem correctesten Text”. 

The editions are accompanied by a German translation and are preceded by a 
historical and doctrinal introduction to the thought of Autrecourt by Dominik Perler. 

As to the historical part of the Introduction (chapters 1, 3 and 4), Perler is at his 
best when he gives a survey of Autrecourt’s biography and of the different interpreta¬ 
tions that have been forwarded of Autrecourt’s position in late-medieval philosophy. 
These summaries, however, are interrupted by controversial speculations regarding 
the motivations behind Autrecourt’s condemnation, for which no arguments are 
adduced. 

It is puzzling to observe that on the one hand Perler cites with approval the studies 
of Courtenay and Tachau—who have rightly pointed out that Autrecourt’s condem¬ 
nation should not be perceived as a stage in the battle against Ockhamism—but on 
the other hand maintains that his condemnation should be considered ‘‘in engem 
Zusammenhang mit den Auseinandersetzungen um Ockham” (cf. p. il-1). 
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At the same time Perler tries to connect Autrecourt’s condemnation with his anti- 
Aristotelian attitude and with the Pope’s resistance against what Perler calls a logical- 
technical treatment of problems and a “Formalisierung des Denkens”. It cannot be 
denied that Autrecourt, like so many other philosophers, had a critical attitude 
towards Aristotle, and especially towards those people that keep on reading Aristotle 
and his Commentator until senility sets in (cf. article 37, p. 84). Perler does not 
adduce any arguments to support his thesis, but confines himself to the statement (p. 
xlvi) that “Was 1277 als zu progressiv und als gefahrlich fur den christlichen Glauben 
gait (and Perler here refers to the condemnation of “den radikalen Aristotelismus’’ 
by Tempier), war 1346 bereits in die “opinio communis” eingegangen, so dass 
nunmehr die Kritik an Aristoteles unzulassig schien”. 

In passing (p. xlvii), Perler sees fit to deliver some highly questionable doctrinal 
comments (of which more in his other chapters), by stating that Autrecourt aban¬ 
doned the evidence of the acts of faith (“Glaubensakte”). He cannot mean that any 
other 14th-century theologian—in contradistinction to Autrecourt—would maintain 
that the acts of faith are evident, for if they were evident, there would not be any 
heretics. Neither can Perler mean that Autrecourt denies the certitude of fides , for in 
his second Letter to Bernardus Autrecourt claims that with the exception of the certainty 
of faith all certainty should be reducible to the principle of non-contradiction (p. 18: 
"... excepta certitudine fidei, nulla est alia certitudo nisi certitudo primi principii vel que in 
primum principium potest resolvi”). 

Perler’s attempt to link Autrecourt’s condemnation with the letter that Pope Cle¬ 
ment VI shortly afterwards sent to the masters and scholars of Paris seems sensible. 
Unfortunately, however, this suggestion is elaborated in a very careless manner. One 
should keep in mind that Clement’s letter is phrased in rather general terms, and that 
he does not specifically condemn the application of semantics in theology as Perler 
seems to think, judging by his somewhat idiosyncratic use of the qualifications “For¬ 
malisierung” and “logisch-technischen Behandlung”. Besides, even granted that 
Clement indeed aimed at forbidding this semantic approach in theology—which I 
doubt—one still would have to show to what extent Autrecourt would be affected by 
this reproof. 

The chapters 2 and 5 form the doctrinal part of Perler’s Introduction. Chapter 2 
presents an interpretation of the edited and translated documents, whereas chapter 
5 places Autrecourt’s epistemology in a broader philosophical framework. Chapter 2 
opens with an interpretation of the first Letter to Bernardus. Perler has chosen to present 
Autrecourt’s (and Bernard’s) epistemology against the background of Ockham’s 
theory of intuitive and abstractive cognition. Although this approach may obscure the 
fact that there was an on-going debate on intuitive and abstractive cognition, involv¬ 
ing, among others, authors such as Duns Scotus, Peter Aureoli, Adam Wodeham, 
Walter Chatton and Robert Holkot, Perler has correctly explained the fundamental 
differences between Ockham’s and Bernard’s theory. 

The presentation of Ockham’s epistemology, however, is defaced by one grave 
inaccuracy. Perler incorrectly maintains that, according to Ockham, intuitive and 
abstractive cognition do not differ as to their “Erkenntnis- bzw. Erfassungsakt {actus 
apprehensions)”. One must bear in mind that the difference between intuitive and 
abstractive cognitions is that they are different acts of apprehension (“... notitia intuitiva 
et abstractiva se ipsis differunt ”, cf. p. xv, n. 29, cited by Perler). The acts of apprehen¬ 
sion that are called intuitive cognitions, cause a judgement about whether or not an 
object exists. The acts of apprehension that are called abstractive cognitions cannot 
cause such a judgement. 

In his second Letter to Bernardus Autrecourt takes as his starting-point the logical 
principle of non-contradiction: the only propositions which are certainly true and 
known to be true are those which are reducible to the primum principium. One of the 
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consequences of this stance is, that if A and B are two distinct entities, one cannot 
infer with certainty (knowledge of) the existence of A from that of B or vice versa , for 
the affirmation of the one and the denial of the other does not result in a contradiction. 

Autrecourt’s thesis has a strong bearing upon the certain knowledge of causal rela¬ 
tions and of substances. Granted Autrecourt’s epistemological principle, one may no 
longer infer (knowledge of) the existence of the effects from knowledge of the causes, 
nor (knowledge of) the existence of substances from one’s knowledge of the accidents. 

Perler has missed all these essentials of Autrecourt’s theory of knowledge. He tries 
to clarify Autrecourt’s epistemological stance with a very strange example indeed: 
when one perceives a table and chair 1 and chair 2, one may not construct a causal 
relation between these three separate items, because one cannot infer certain 
knowledge about the existence of one item from certain knowledge about the existence 
of another item (cf. pp. xxiii-xxiv): “Die drei Kenntnisse sind unabhangig 
voneinander, sie diirfen nicht in eine Kausalrelation gesetzt werden”. 

From the sequel it becomes clear that Perler has really misunderstood Autrecourt’s 
intention (p. xxiv). According to Autrecourt, we do not have certain knowledge of 
future causal relations, not because this knowledge is unrelated to our past or present 
experiences of causal relations—as Perler seems to think—but because we do not have 
any certain knowledge of causal relations at all. Or, to put it differently, from the 
existence of fire (cause) we may not infer the existence of heat (effect), not now and 
not ever! 

Perler has also misunderstood Autrecourt’s application of his epistemology to the 
theory of substances, as can be gathered from the following summary of Autrecourt’s 
position (p. xxiv): “Es ist unmoglich, von der Wahrnehmung eines materiellen 
Gegenstandes einen anderen materiellen Gegenstand abzuleiten. Noch viel weniger 
kann ein immaterieller Gegenstand, z.B. eine Substanz oder ein Akzidens (italics are 
mine) deduziert werden”. 

Autrecourt’s point, however, is that we neither have prediscursive, nor discursive 
knowledge of material substances. Autrecourt shares the opinion of Scotus, Ockham 
and others that we do not have intuitive (prediscursive) cognitions of material 
substances (that is, as substances). Unlike Scotus and Ockham, however, Autrecourt 
also denies that we come to conceive of substances through their sensible qualities or 
accidents (discursive knowledge). Furthermore, according to Autrecourt’s criterion, 
certain and evident knowledge of sensible qualities does not entail certain and evident 
knowledge of substances. And even in case one would call the perceived sensible qual¬ 
ities “accidents” and define them as “something that inheres in a subject”, one still 
would not have, according to Autrecourt, evident knowledge that the perceived sensi¬ 
ble qualities really inhere in a substance. Moreover, if we do not have knowledge of 
material substances, we certainly do not have knowledge of immaterial substances 
(with the exception of the soul). This in a nutshell is Autrecourt’s criticism of the 
accident-substance ontology, as expounded in his second Letter to Bernardus, sections 
22 and 23 (p. 28) and his Letter to Egidius, section 15 (p. 68). 

Perler’s addition in his translation of [“die formalen, immateriellen Substanzen”] 
in section 22 of the second Letter to Bernardus (no equivalent in the Latin text of section 
22), is totally off the mark. From section 23 it is clear that in the preceding section 
Autrecourt was talking about material substances. 

I will conclude this review of the doctrinal part of Perler’s Introduction with a few 
remarks on his treatment of the condemned articles. Here again some strange things 
have happened. Perler presents the reader with a self deviced classification of the 
articles, without, however, mentioning his selection criteria. What to think of the 
categories “Missdeutungen und boswilligen Interpretation von Satzen, die Nicolaus 
geaiissert haben soil” and “Satze, die Nicolaus zugeschrieben werden, 
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wahrscheinlich aber von anderen Autoren stammen”? It is also puzzling to observe 
that the articles 49 and 57 occur in two different categories. 

Perler’s interpretation of the first condemned article (“Dixi et scripsi, quod hec pro- 
positio “Homo est animal” non est necessaria secundum jidem , non attendens pro tunc con- 
nexionem necessariam predictorum terminorum — Falsam et revocandam”) is incorrect. This 
article should be interpeted against the background of the semantic discussion of the 
truth of propositions that refer to empty classes. Is the proposition “man is an 
animal” still true when no man exists, for example because of the necessary connec¬ 
tion between subject term and predicate term? Autrecourt’s article, and also the con¬ 
demnation issued at Oxford in 1277 by Kilwardby show that there was no general 
agreement about this problem. 

His interpretation of article 31 (“Item dixi in quadam disputatione, quod Deus et creatura 
non sunt aliquid. — Falsam et scandalosam prout verba sonant”), on the other hand is ade¬ 
quate and clear. 

All in all, Perler’s Introduction is a very unbalanced piece of work. Neat and clear 
passages alternate with inexplicable errors in interpretation. Perler could have prof¬ 
ited from the ample literature that has been written about the several aspects of 
Autrecourt’s epistemology. 

The German translation of Autrecourt’s Letters and condemned articles is readable, 
but not as reliable as one would hope for. Recognizing that Autrecourt’s prose is not 
always easy, the translation as it stands now, is flawed by too many inaccuracies. In 
quite a number of places the German translation did not incorporate the corrections 
the present editors themselves made to the edition of Lappe. On p. 10 sect. 12 Perler 
translates similiter (edition Lappe), instead of simpliciter :; p. 14 sect. 4 expositionem 
instead of acceptationem; p. 16 sect. 8 ille prime instead of ille\ p. 18 sect. 9 omits sine; 
p. 20 sect. 13 alibi instead of alias] p. 22 sect. 17 omits quod homo esset et equus non esset, 
sic nec esset contradictio jormalis dicere\ p. 22 sect. 17 procedetur eodem modo instead of tunc, 
p. 41 sect. 16 omits verum\ p. 52 sect 36 naturales instead of materiales. 

Moreover, at a number of other places, the German translation is clearly wrong 
and sometimes renders Autrecourt’s text unintelligible. Here follows a selection, with 
Perler’s translation indicated between brackets: p. 6 sect. 8: quod aliquid est, quod fieri 
non implicat ...: dass es etwas gibt, dessen Entstehen (dass etwas ist, dass Entstehen 

...). 

p. 10 sect. 14: ... conclusiombus magis occultis : mehr verborgener Schlussfolgerungen 
(aiisserst unklarer Schlussfolgerungen). 

p. 18 sect. 11 and many other places: idem realiter translated with the ambiguous 
wirklich identisch and on p. 37 sect. 9 with genau identisch : it should rather be translated 
as identisch in der Wirklichkeit. 

I do not know why, for the German translation of terminus, Perler preferred Satz- 
begriff over Terminus (cf. Letter to Nicholas and Letter to Aegidius), but I do know that the 
translation Satzbegriff is certainly wrong in those instances where the discussion is 
about the termini of a relatio\ (cf. p. 46 sect. 25, p. 60 sect. 3, p. 62 sect. 5, p. 64 sect. 
9 and 10, etc.). 

p. 49 sect. 30 Nec habeo probare\ Ich brauche das nicht zu beweisen (Ich kann das 
nicht beweisen). 

p. 56 sect. 42 Sic est de vobis respectu primi principii: So steht es mit Ihnen in Bezug 
auf ... (So steht es mit Eurer Achtung ...). The passage continues ..., quia hoc evidenter 
scire non potestis nisi stante, quod Deus miraculose non anmhilet omnem creaturam vel omnem pro- 
positionem, quod tamen facere potest. Quo facto primum principium verum non esset ...: weil Ihr 
das nicht mit Evidenz wissen konnt, es sei denn es stiinde fest, dass Gott nicht auf 
wundersame Weise jede Kreatur oder jeden Satz zunichte macht; was er dennoch tun 
kann. Wenn er es tun wiirde, ware das erste Prinzip nich wahr, ... (... weil Ihr das 
nicht mit Evidenz wissen konnt, es sei denn, dass Gott, wenn er auch nicht auf 
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wundersame Weise jede Kreatur oder jeden Satz zunichte macht, dies dennoch tun 
kann. Aufgrund dieser Tatsache ware das erste Prinzip nicht wahr, ...) 

p. 64 sect. 9: et tamen non obstante , quod intellectio sua sit alterius rei : und dennoch, 

trotz der Tatsache dass sein Begreifen eine andere Sache betrifft ... (..., und dennoch 
ist nicht hinderlich, dass sein Begreifen von einem anderen Ding besteht, ...). 

p. 70 sect. 16: actio: Wirkung (Handlung); Nam demonstratis omnibus , que sunt requisita 
adeffectus ...: Denn nachdem alles angezeigt ist, was fur die Wirkung erforderlich ist 
(Denn bei alien Beweisen, die ...); concursu causarum : Anhaufung von Ursachen 
(Anhaiifung von Griinden); requisita : erforderlich (erworben); ex premissis: aus den 
Vorangehenden (aus den Pramissen). 

p. 76 art. 1: non attendens pro tunc connexionem necessariam ...: Ohne damals die notwen- 
dige Verbindung zu beachten ... (er verlangt in diesem Rahmen nicht die notwendige 
Verbindung ...). 

p. 80 art. 20, 22, 23, 24; p. 82 art. 29: quin: ob nicht/dass nicht (dass). 
p. 82 art. 26: quod potest did sine contradictione: dass ohne einen Widerspruch gesagt 
werden kann (dass nicht ohne einen Widerspruch gesagt werden kann). 
p. 84 art. 35: penitus idem: volkommen dasselbe (fast dasselbe). 
p. 94 art. 57: prout iacet: auf den ersten Blick besehen (wie klar ist). 

Given the collection of errors and given the critical observations with regard to the 
doctrinal and historical introductions, one may conclude that this book is a book of 
missed opportunities. Although access to the text of Autrecourt’s Letters and condemned 
articles has now been greatly facilitated, the book has failed to introduce the thought 
of Autrecourt in a reliable way to an audience of philosophers not specialized in 
medieval philosophy. 

Nijmegen J. M. M. H. Thijssen 


A. Scaglione, The Liberal Arts and the Jesuit College System , Amsterdam-Philadelphia 
(John Benjamins Publishing Company) 1986 

This book deals with the educational system of the Jesuits. Its goal seems to be 
twofold. First, the author wishes to situate the Jesuit colleges in their historic context 
in order to show that the Jesuits were genuine educators and intended to influence 
society chiefly through education and only secondarily by “political” means (intro¬ 
duction, p. 2). Second, this study sets out to analyze how “the new programs (...) 
were conditioned by the new perceptions of the role and function of the traditional 
liberal arts, and more specifically the arts of the trivium” (p. 10). In general, it can 
perhaps most aptly be characterized as a rich survey, first, of the sources and 
ideological strain of the Jesuit college system and, second, of the institutional history 
of some individual colleges, focusing mainly on local political complications. Before 
discussing a few details, it may seem useful to describe the structure and general con¬ 
tent. In chapters 1 and 2 the author gives a survey of the different kinds of schools 
that existed in the late 15th and 16th centuries in Europe, and he describes the 
humanistic program of liberal arts, notably of the trivium (the artes sermocinales ), that 
formed the common pedagogical concern of all Renaissance schools. The Brethren of 
the Common Life are portrayed as the pioneers of the educational reform of Renais¬ 
sance humanism. They were Christian humanists, whose most influential innovation 
was the methodic articulation of the student body in classes or grades (e.g., the 
municipal school of Zwolle under the rectorship of Cele, 1375-1417). The public Col¬ 
leges of France are briefly discussed; they were structured after the “model of Paris” 
that reflects the innovation of the Brethren. Furthermore, S. gives an outline of the 
BA and MA programs of the university of Oxford following documents stretching 
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from 1471 to 1564/5 and he mentions the Parisian university colleges around the turn 
of the fifteenth century (especially the College de Montaigu). On the side on the refor¬ 
mation, the pedagogical works and activities of Luther, Melanchthon, Sturm, Calvin 
and Ramus are discussed, with succinct descriptions of the school programs at 
Strasburg (Sturm) and Geneva (Calvin). Chapter 3 mainly contains a sketch of the 
function of the Jesuit colleges as a tool to disseminate catholic orthodoxy and describes 
the total educational system such as it was envisaged by the founder of the Order, 
Saint Ignatius Loyola. The rest of the book concentrates chiefly on local developments 
in Italy, France and Savoy. In the chapter on Italy, S. analyzes the program of the 
first Jesuit school in Messina, founded by Father Nadal. He also briefly discusses the 
Roman College and various aspects of the pedagogical program such as it is described 
in the Ratio studiorum of 1599, for instance the role of philosophy and sciences, history 
and sport. Furthermore, S. discusses the philosophical system of the Jesuits, which 
is medieval in outlook, and, by contrast, the keen interest that the Jesuits in Italy had 
in rhetoric (with brief discussions of authors such as Muret and Father Benci). The 
chapters on France and Savoy concentrate on the resistance the Jesuits met from local 
authorities in their efforts to establish schools or gain control over existing colleges. 
Savoy is, in S.’s own words, “a test case for a closer look at the way some typical 
historical factors interacted on the practical level” (p. 135). In this context, S. mainly 
deals with the confrontation between the Jesuits and the University of Turin and the 
successful foundation of the college of Padua. Chronologically, this book spans three 
centuries, from the fifteenth through the seventeenth, with an occasional brief glance 
to developments in later times. 

All the material discussed is without exception very interesting and important to 
assess the contribution of the Jesuits to pedagogy in general and more on the practical 
level to the history of the school system in Europe. Considering the great variety of 
topics addressed, the book does seem a little vague in its focus. If the reader follows, 
throughout the book, the sequence of arguments developing the main thesis set forth 
on p. 2, he will be impressed by the wealth of the material displayed. On the other 
hand, the reader who, like the present reviewer, is not a specialist in the history of 
the Jesuit order, will possibly wonder whether such a general description as we find 
here of the ups and downs of Jesuit relations with the authorities in France and Savoy 
contains sufficient evidence to show that the Jesuits were more interested in good 
education than in exercising direct ecclesiastical influence in society. 

Nearly one third of the book is taken up by a survey of liberal arts education at 
the end of the fifteenth century and through the sixteenth century (chapters 1, 2 and 
parts of 3 and 4). This section is necessary to fulfill the second task the author has 
set himself. The central point in S.’s analysis is the major role he ascribes to the 
Brethren of the Common Life as pioneers of Renaissance humanistic pedagogy. This 
assessment of the Brethren is based on the work of Hyma and especially Codina Mir 
(Aux sources de la pedagogie des jesuites, 1968). S. mentions appreciatively the important 
work by R.R. Post (The Modern Devotion. Confrontation with Reformation and Humanism , 
1968) that cautions against too positive a view of the Brethren as humanists and 
innovative pedagogues, but he deals with it rather perfunctorily (p. 12; for example, 
one wonders how S. assesses Post’s introduction and especially his critique of Hyma’s 
work). Instead, he seems to develop Codina Mir’s thesis, by stating rather bluntly 
that Erasmus, almost willy-nilly, codified the pedagogical plans of the Brethren in his 
De ratione studii (p. 16). In the last resort, all sixteenth-century education is influenced 
by the pedagogical principles of the Brethren (p. 12), as is showed by the ensuing 
survey that was outlined above. Against the background of this survey of the 
‘‘northern Christian Humanism of the Brethren and Erasmus” (which includes, if the 
reviewer reads it correctly, the reformation), S. defines the first Jesuit colleges in Italy 
as the product of‘‘a southern, Italy-centered ‘‘Christian Humanism” ” (p. 51). This 
does not mean that the Jesuit system is not influenced by the Brethren, but it is 
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“demonstrably an adaptation of the humanistic postulates to the new needs of the 
time”, (p. 51) S. further argues that, although the Jesuits later developed a genuine 
interest in the humanities, their founder considered their cultivation as a concession 
to Italian society, that was so deeply steeped in pagan literary practices. 

S.’s observations are very interesting and challenging. The division of the very 
complicated field of sixteenth-century education in two sections, one governed by the 
Brethren of the Common Life and the other by the Jesuits, has the advantage of mark¬ 
ing very clearly the importance of the Jesuits. On the other hand, it is a sign of an 
underestimation of the significance of Reformed education, with important theorists 
such as Melanchthon and Sturm. 

An unsatisfactory element of S.’s analysis, especially since his main concern is the 
practical organization of curricula , is the almost complete absence of the early Italian 
pedagogical movement (teachers such as Vittorino da Feltre and Guarino da Verona, 
but also theorists such as P.P. Vergerio, L. Bruni, Vegio, Pius II and Battista 
Guarini). This movement first developed aspects of the program of humanistic 
studies, especially the trivium, and of the ideology of pietas litterata (how to reconcile 
a program based on largely pagan authors with the mission to educate Christian 
people), and it forms a common source for Erasmus and Christian humanism (e.g., 
Vives, who is mentioned a few times by S.), for the Reformed pedagogues and for 
the Jesuits. When Erasmus formulated his practical guidelines for the organization 
of the trivium in De ratione studii , he certainly acted more as an heir to the Italian 
renaissance of classical studies and pedagogy, than as a follower of the Brethren of 
the Common Life. Going even back further in time, one can argue that the 
pedagogical handbook of Quintilian contains key features of the liberal arts program 
as it was developed in early modern times. A modest survey of all these contributions 
to the history of the liberal arts would perhaps not have seemed out of place, for the 
Jesuit pedagogical system is probably more firmly rooted in an ultimately “pagan’’ 
tradition than one is likely to assume on the basis of S’s analysis. 

The development of some points of detail in relation with the liberal arts program 
could give rise to an interesting discussion. One such point is the teaching of logic 
and rhetoric. In several passages S. discusses the somewhat problematic relation 
between these two subjects in the trivium. It is a major issue for Renaissance 
pedagogues, mainly centered around the role assigned to the loci. S. rightly states that 
an important development in the fifteenth century was the new interest in rhetoric at 
the expense of scholastic logic. This development is the work of Rudolph Agricola, 
whose “innovation consisted of a harmonization which amounted to some degree of 
mixing the two arts’’ (sic; p. 29). Later on, S. discusses why some educators, like the 
Jesuits, did not follows this “new slant”, whereas others, like Ramus, did. Melanch- 
thon’s contribution is glanced over a p. 37ff. with a general description of the contents 
of his manuals for the trivium. Like Agricola, S. tells us, Melanchthon intended to 
stress the unity of the arts, but he also favored dialectic over rhetoric, for as a religious 
reformer he preferred truth over elegance (p. 40; 39). The Jesuits’ program on the 
other hand, came to be centered on rhetoric, for it ripened in the Italian cultural 
climate (p. 56-7; 77). In a general way, all these remarks are probably to the point, 
although they do seem to be a bit casual. Perhaps the reader would have been helped 
with a brief and clear analysis of the role the loci, that is elementary dialectic, in the 
sixteenth-century arts curriculum, for S.’s remarks, as they stand, may confuse the 
reader who is not a specialist in the field. 

This book is stimulating in that it contains several elements that will give rise to 
critical discussion and new reflection on particular issues. As a whole, S.’s book holds 
its own as an interesting survey of the beginnings of the pedagogical activities of the 
Jesuits. 

Nijmegen Marc van der Poel 
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Two Anonymous 12th-Century Tracts on Universals 


JUDITH DIJS 


In the 12th-century discussion about the problem of universals we 
can divide the combatants into two categories, viz. those who assign 
an extramental existence to universals, and those who do not. To the 
latter category belongs, of course, Abelard, whose works and famous 
solution to the problem of universals have attracted already much 
attention. 

Less attention has been directed towards Abelard’s immediate 
predecessors; this can probably be attributed to the fact that we have 
little and perhaps not altogether reliable secondhand information 
about them, and even less in the way of primary sources. 

1. The Manuscript 

Fortunately, the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris is in possession of 
a manuscript, Lat. 17.813, which is of great importance for the under¬ 
standing of the development of theories concerning the problem of 
universals in the period immediately before Abelard. It contains four 
tracts, all written by the same hand, and dates from the first half of 
the twelfth century. The manuscript’s originating from Compiegne 
(see the title-page: Compendiensis 79) might suggest that the manuscript 
or the copyist, or perhaps even the author, belongs to the 
neighbourhood of Paris. 

The first and fourth tract (ff. 1-16 ra and 19 v -56 v ) are commentaries 
on Porphyry’s Isagoge and Aristotle’s Categories respectively. Both 
tracts contain many elaborate paraphrases from Boethius’ In Isagogen. 
The second tract (ff. 16 va -19 ra ) deals with the ontological status of 
universals; the third tract (ff. 19 ra -19 va ) treats the use of universal 
terms and, unlike the other three, it does not pronounce any judge¬ 
ment on the ontological status of universals. 

The second and third tract form only a small part of the manuscript 
(5 folios out of 54) and seem to be more closely related to each other 
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than to the first or fourth tract, which are Aristotle-commentaries. 
They are both expositions of the opinion of (probably) an adherent to 
the so-called indifference-theory, concerning respectively universals 
and the use of universal terms. More evidence for their close relation 
derives from the fact that the second tract is separated from the first 
by a rubrica and a blank line, and that the fourth starts with a rubrica 
on a new page (f. 19 bis), leaving open three quarters of f. 19 v , while 
the second and third tract are separated only by a paragraph-mark; 
though the change of subject in the third tract, together with its bear¬ 
ing a title, make it clear that it is to be considered a separate tract. 

An edition without apparatus criticus of these two tracts can be found 
in Haureau’s Notices et extraits . 1 There exists also a translation of the 
second tract by Peter King, to be found in the appendix of his disserta¬ 
tion, 1 2 in the use of which one must be careful. 

It is my intention in this article to present a critical edition of these 
two tracts, together with an interpretation of their content and some 
comments upon their possible author; it will be seen that I strongly 
disagree with Haureau’s attribution of the third tract to Roscelin of 
Compiegne, and especially with his reasons for doing so. 

2. The Second Tract 


Contents 

Firstly, the author presents several opinions about universals, and 
he rejects them for various reasons (§§ 2-25). He then proceeds to give 
his own (§§ 26-35): Everything that is, is an individual; so genera and 
species must be individuals too. How can this be possible? Well, says 
the author, Socrates secundum statum Socratis , according to his state-of- 
being-Socrates, is an individual, and it is the socratitas which makes 
him differ from other individuals. But Socrates is also a species , viz. 
secundum statum hominis , according to his state-of-being-a-man. Accord¬ 
ing to this status hominis , Socrates is differens and indifferens; differens , 
insofar as he differs essentialiter ( i.e . as a concrete individual) from other 


1 Notices et extraits de quelques manuscrits Latins de la Bibliotheque Nationale V, Paris 1892, 
298-333. For Haureau’s interpretation of them, see p. 87 and 89. 

2 Peter Overton King, Peter Abailard and the problem of universals. A Dissertation presented 
to the Faculty of Princeton University in Candidacy for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy , II 
Vols., University Microfilms International, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA, 1986 
(‘1982), II 128*-142*. His translation is based on Haureau’s edition. For his attribu¬ 
tion of the two tracts, see p. 88, n. 13. 
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(human) individuals; indifferens , insofar as he is (per indifferentiam) 
similar to Plato and others to the extent to which he is a man. The 
same could be said about Socrates’s being a genus secundum statum 
animalis ; according to his state-of-being-an-animal, Socrates differs 
essentialiter from other individuals, but he is per indifferentiam similar to 
other animals. Finally, the author answers a number of possible objec¬ 
tions to this view (§§ 36-51). 


Interpretations and Possible Author 

Haureau 3 correctly classifies this doctrine as ‘indifference-theory’ 
and takes the ‘magister W.’ whose theory is rejected by our author 
(§ 33) to be William of Champeaux. If this is the case, the theory 
rejected must be William’s first theory on universals, since he later 
developed an indifference-theory as well. 4 Less plausible are some of 
Haureau’s other observations, e.g. that our author condemns realism 
(311), and makes his own indifference-theory acceptable to 
nominalists (325), though Haureau admits agreeing with Abelard, 
John of Salisbury and Cousin in calling the indifference-theory 
realist. 5 

Willner 6 expresses himself somewhat more clearly. He calls our 
author a realist who opposes ‘extreme realism’; 7 we may assume that 
he might have called him also an exponent of moderate realism, as he 
uses this label in his description of Aristotle’s doctrine, according to 
him a position intermediate between extreme nominalism and 
realism. 8 

However, it would seem better to avoid rather confusing and 
ambiguous terms like realism, moderate realism and nominalism and 
say that, in our author’s opinion, universals do have an extramental 
existence, though not apart from the individuals; they are the 


3 Op. cit., 298-325. 

4 See also section 4, p. 91. 

5 “...Abelard, Jean de Salisbury, M. Cousin, s’accordent a ranger parmi les theses 
realistes celle de ce non-different substantiel, qu’on ne voit pas il est vrai des yeux 
du corps, mais qui n’en est pas moins defini l’essencc meme des etres. II nous suffit 
de declarer que nous sommes en cela de leur avis. La doctrine vraiment nominaliste 
n’a certes pas cette conclusion” (op. cit., 325). 

6 H. Willner, Des Adelard von Bath Traktat De eodem et diverso , Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Philosophic des Mittelalters IV, 1, Munster 1903, 63-8. 

7 Op. cit., 64, 68. 

8 Op. cit., 52. 
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individuals. Now these universals can be perceived by us if we con¬ 
sider individual things according to a certain state (status). 9 Our con¬ 
sideration (attentio) brings in a certain subjective element, not in the 
sense that universals are ‘created’ by us, but in the sense that we 
choose whether to consider Socrates as an individual, a species or a 
genus ; or, as our author puts it, whether to consider Socrates according 
to his state-of-being-Socrates, his state-of-being-a-man or his state-of- 
being-an-animal. But still universals are ‘real’ and ‘objective’ insofar 
as they are the individuals. 

Haureau 10 believes the author of this tract to be Walter of Mor- 
tagne, ‘ohne dies jedoch hinreichend beweisen zu konnen’ (Willner, 
68). Indeed there is no conclusive evidence for this, nor does Haureau 
pretend to have any. He bases his surmise upon the reference to the 
‘master W.’ whom he supposes to be William of Champeaux, 11 and 
upon the fact that John of Salisbury, coming to Paris in 1136, calls 
Walter the dux of the indifference-faction; if we add to this John’s 
remark that these people used the term ‘ status ', 12 so very frequent in 
our tract, Haureau’s surmise, though by no means certain, appears 
not implausible (though I would prefer to leave open the possibility 
that the author was not Walter himself, but one of his pupils). 13 

If this hypothesis is correct, we could restrict the date of the tract 
to a period between the late 1110s and early 1130s. 

3. The Third Tract 14 


Contents 

The title and the opening lines of the third tract announce an 
exposition about universals: Sententia de universalibus secundum 

9 See also section 4. 

10 Op. cii ., 324. 

11 Haureau refers to William of Champeaux as ‘un ancien maitre’. This may perhaps 
be confusing, since he obviously cannot intend to classify William with the adherents 
to the antiqua sententia (§2). 

12 John of Salisbury, Metalogicon II 17: “Partiuntur itaque status, duce Gautero de 
Mauritania, et Platonem, in eo quod Plato est, dicunt individuum; in eo quod homo, 
speciem; in eo quod animal, genus, sed subaltcrnum; in eo quod substantia, 
generalissimum” (cd. Webb, 93- M2 ). 

13 King (op. cit. , II 128*) also attributes the tract to Walter of Mortagne, and states 
that this attribution is ‘based on John of Salisbury’ (128*n.). It would seem more cor¬ 
rect to say that the attribution is based on information provided by John of Salisbury. 

14 On the third tract, see also my paper Sententia de universalibus secundum magistrum R, 
in: Congresbundel Filosofiedag Maastricht 1987 , Werner Callebaut and Pieter Mostert 
(eds.), 61-3; though, for the reasons mentioned on p. 91, I have changed my mind 
about attributing this tract to Robertus of Melun. 
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magistrum R. Cum de universalibus rebus secundum diversos diversae habean- 
tur sententiae, quippe cum quisque pro libitu suo ipsos auctores qui inde trac- 
taverunt , diver sis modis exponit (magis, prout nobis videtur, distrahens auc- 
toritatem quam applicans se ad earn), nos, magis laborantes ad facihtatem 
intelligentiae quam ut nova fingendo placere possimus, communi utilitati 
elaborabimus non quod a nobis sed ab aucioribus sane expositis accepimus. But 
first, says the author, something must be said about universal terms 
and their use, to prevent confusion about that. 15 

A term like ‘ homo ’ [which is in fact, according to grammatical doc¬ 
trine, an appellative noun!] can, according to our author, be taken in 
two ways, both as a proprium (1) and as an appellativum (2). When taken 
as a proprium, the universal nature in sua simplicitate : man, is signified; 
and it is grasped by our intellect ( intellectus ). When taken as an 
appellativum , the universal nature in the concrete individual is signified 
(though the concrete individuals themselves are denoted by it): this 
man, grasped by the reason {ratio). 

Again, if we interpret the term ‘ homo ’ as ‘ hominem esse ’ {homo con¬ 
sidered secundum statum hominis ), it can also be taken in two ways: 
When taken as a proprium (3), the potential matter of the concreta is 
signified: man, grasped by the intellect; when taken as an appellativum 
(4), the actual matter of the concreta is signified: this man, including 
his propria natura (but not yet including the socratitas: He can be 
Socrates, or Plato, etc.), grasped by the ratio . 16 


Interpretations and Possible Author 

Haureau 17 chooses to see in the author of this tract a nominalist who 
faithfully represents the doctrine of a ‘magister R’, whom he supposes 
to be Roscelin. 


15 The tract about universals which the author seems to promise in this introductory 
sentence does not follow his exposition about universal terms, which might suggest 
that the tract is incomplete. Were it not for the first lines of the second tract, which 
form an introduction in its own right, and the term ‘indifference’ not being men¬ 
tioned at all in the third tract (though that would perhaps not be absolutely necessary), 
one could imagine the third tract to be the first part and the second tract the second 
part of one larger tract. As it is, we have no reason to change their original sequence. 

16 Of course, says the author, we cannot say that man is a concrete individual; if we 
say that he is ‘potentialis materia , this is a figurative expression, and means potest esse 
materia. Nor could we say that this man is actual matter, except in a figurative sense; 
he is ‘actualis materia ’ only through the denoted object, this man socrates, who is 
actual matter in the literal sense. 

17 Op. cit ., 328-333. 
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Although the author in his opening lines plainly states that he is 
going to talk about terms , and adds: Nemo tamen nos existimet per considera- 
tionem nos tram aliquid rebus auferre vel dare, vel quod habent vel quod non 
habent , Haureau begins by wrongly attributing to the author an 
explicit position concerning the problem of universals. 18 To this effect, 
he makes the author proclaim genus and species to be real things, 
although they do not exist in the simple state which is supposed by the 
realists. 19 What our author really says, is: If we take the term ' homo 3 
as an appellativum, the object is not considered as a species in sua 
simplicitate (§ 2). That is all; about any existence of universals 
anywhere, nothing is said. 

Then, after having established that, in his interpretation, the tract 
bears a great similarity to Abelard’s doctrine, Haureau states that 
Roscelin, pre-eminently a nominalist, may very well have held an 
opinion similar to Abelard’s (for which thesis we have no positive 
evidence whatsoever); and therefore he presents his assumption now 
as a conclusion. 

The whole argument, apart from its other shortcomings, seems to 
be a clear case of begging the question. 20 

Who, then, could be the author of our text? The contents of this 
third tract, though it does not actually deal with the ontological status 
of universals, bear several resemblances to those of the second, and 

18 He shares this mistake with J. Reiners ( Der Nominalismus in der Friihscholastik , 
Beitrage VIII, 5, Munster 1910, 25 n. 1), who takes the opposite side in calling the 
tract ‘eine Abzweigung des Platonismus’, without giving any argument or explana¬ 
tion. For a discussion of Reiners’s work, see Y. Iwakuma’s paper Vacates , or early 
nominalists (forthcoming). 

“[Le texte] n’admct pas, il est vrai, que les especes, les genres soient, dans la 
nature, des choses definies, en etat de simplicite, des substances plus ou moins 
universelles; mais elle proclamc hautement la realite de ces choses, qu’elle conscntira 
meme a nommer des natures universelles, si 1’on veut bien reconnaitre qu’elles n’exis- 
tent nullc part en cet etat de simplicite que supposent les realistes [...]” (op. cit., 
330-1). 

-'° Haureau is followed in this by John Marenbon in his Early Medieval Philosophy 480- 
1150 , London etc. 1983, 134-5, where he says that Roscelin “may well have tried to 
modify his theory of universals as words in the sort of way indicated by this work”. 
He also complicates things by paraphrasing [homo, ilia res secundum hunc statum acceptaj 
est potentialis materia omnium suorum inferiorum; et est etiam figurativa (§ 4) as “is the poten¬ 
tial matter and figure(!) [...] of all individual men”. This might be perhaps partly due 
to his acceptance of Haureau’s transcription et est etfigura , but even so, I am at a loss 
to conceive what it means; the transcription figurativa , to be translated by 
‘figuratively’, makes much more sense (note the parallels in §§ 3 (est figura should here 
be translated by ‘this is a figurative expression’), 5, and 6 (per figuram: ‘figuratively’)). 
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they are written in a similar style; to which might be added that the 
‘R’ in the manuscript, one of Haureau’s strongest arguments for 
Roscelin, appears — to me — not quite indisputable: There seems to 
be an erasure immediately before it. All this is certainly not decisive. 
But to suppose both tracts to have been written by (a pupil of) Walter 
of Mortagne might be a possible solution, which at least has the 
advantage that it does not, like Haureau’s, require a forced and so far 
uncorroborated interpretation of the text. 21 


4. Status 

Before we go on to the texts, something more needs to be said about 
status , a concept which plays an important role in 12th-century 
philosophy. 22 

‘ Status' is a term referring to something’s state or mode of being, 
rather than to the thing itself, which mode of being can be perceived 
by someone who directs his or her attention towards it (the term is fre¬ 
quently found in combination with attentio or consideratio) . Adelard of 
Bath uses the term ‘respectus’ very much in the same sense. 23 The term 
' status' seems to have been introduced by Walter of Mortagne, an 
adherent to the indifference- theory, 24 which was first developed by 
William of Champeaux under the influence of the attacks on his 
previous communitas- or identity -theory by his pupil Abelard. 25 Later, 


21 I wish to thank Constant Mews for his helpful comments on an earlier draft of this 
article; he agrees with Haureau’s attribution—though not with his arguments— 
because of an alleged textual parallel in a psalm commentary, which in two of the six 
known manuscripts actually carries an attribution to a Roscelin. Further discussion 
of this psalm commentary will be given in his articles St Anselm and Roscelin: Some new 
texts and their implications II in: AHDLMA (1992) (forthcoming). Still, I would be 
puzzled to find Roscelin speaking of dijjerre, status and consideratio. 

Peter King says {op. cit. I 253): “First, we should set aside the Sententia secundum 
magistrum R. as having nothing to do with Roscelin: as the most cursory inspection 
shows, it was written by a person holding an Indifference Theory of universals, 
heavily influenced by Priscian: the master in question is undoubtedly Robert of 
Melun”. I would not put it quite so strongly, for it seems to me that there is a lot 
of doubt in this matter; and we would need more arguments for an attribution to 
Robert of Melun, if we were to place this third tract in a period and philosophical 
environment so different from the other three. In fact, I don’t think that, at this stage, 
we have enough information for any unreserved attribution at all. 

22 See also above, p. 00. 

23 See Willner, op. cit., 11-12. 

24 See John of Salisbury, loc. cit. 

25 See Abelard, Historia Calamitatum , ed. J. Monfrin, Paris 1962 2 , p. 65. 
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the term was taken up by Abelard, 26 and it is found also in the 
anonymous Ars Meliduna . 27 

Now quite a number of meritorious medievalists ( e.g . Geyer; 28 more 
recently Weinberg, 29 De Rijk, 30 Tweedale 31 ) repeatedly use the label 
‘•y/a/z/j-doctrine’, associating it with the so-called ‘nominalism’ of, for 
instance, Abelard. 32 But, as the primary sources show, there seems to 
have been no such thing as a ‘ status-theory' on the same level with 
indifference- or collectio- theory, which are genuinely independent 
theories, taking sides in the discussion about the problem of univer- 
sals. Therefore, seeing that the term ‘ status' figures in theories from 
such different 12th-century philosophers as Walter of Mortagne (a so- 
called ‘realist’, or rather: one of those who assign an extramental 
existence to universals) and Abelard (a so-called ‘nominalist’ or ‘con¬ 
ceptualise, or rather: one of those who do not assign an extramental 
existence to universals), the term ‘jtato-doctrine’ would seem to be at 
least misleading, and is better avoided. Some corroboration for this 
can be derived from Ralph of Beauvais, who mentions in his Glose 
super Donatum the logical Nominates who said that a universal noun 
signifies a special or general state, without Ralph’s implying anything 
about a separate ‘^tato-doctrine’. 33 


26 See Abelard, Dialectica, xcvii, 53 24 , 378 5J1 (ed. De Rijk, 1970 ('1956)) and Logica 
lngredientibus , 20 M4 (ed. Geyer 1919). 

27 Ed. De Rijk in his Logica Modernorum. A Contribution to the History of Early Terminist 
Logic , II 1, Assen 1967, 295-6. The anonymous author refers in this passage to Pris- 
cianus’ Inst, gramm. II 24, just like the author of our third tract (§ 2). 

28 Friedrich Uberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophic, Zweiter Teil: Die patristische 
und scholastische Philosophie, hrsg. von Bernhard Geyer, 12. Auflage, Basel 1951 
(’ 1928), 206. 

29 Julius R. Weinberg, A Short History of Medieval Philosophy , Princeton 1967 (T964), 
82-3. 

30 Op. cit. , 296. 

31 Martin M. Tweedale, Abailard on Universals , Amsterdam-New York-Oxford 1976, 
213ff. 

32 Peter King {op. cit. I 119ff.) distinguishes three versions of the indifference-theory 
and categorizes them as ‘collective realism’, ‘agreement realism’ and ‘status realism’ 
respectively. In this way he does justice to the origin of the concept, but not to its later 
development within Abelard’s ‘nominalism’. 

33 il Essencia dicitur, quod significatur nomine substantialiter. Quia essencia 
significatur nomine uniuersali substantialiter ut hoc nomine homo, que est communis, 
quod Reales uniuersale, Nominales uero dicunt statum specialem uel generalem” 
(ed. Kneepkens 1982, xxv and 21). 
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5. The texts 


SIGLA 



C 

= 

codex Parisinus , olim Compendiensis 79 

O 

= 

manus quae correxit C 

h 

= 

textus editus a Barth. Haureau 

add. 

= 

addit 

coni. 

= 

conieci < t > 

om. 

= 

omisit 

suppl. 

= 

supplevit 

] 

= 

scripsi < t > 

<...> 

= 

supplevi <t > 

(!) 

= 

sic 


(1) <Anonymi Tractatus De generali et speciali statu rerum 

universalium > 

[16va] 1 Quoniam de generali et speciali statu rerum universalium 
implicitae 1 et quasi insolubiles quaestiones oriuntur, nos pro facultate 
ingenii ad commune <m> 2 utilitatem Peripateticae disciplinae 
scriptorum 3 diversorum diversas sententias (quarum quaedam errores 
potius quam sententiae dici possunt), deinde 4 tarn obiectiones quam 
solutiones conemur ostendere. 

Prius ergo quaeritur 5 utrum genera et species sint vel non sint, et, 
si non sint, qua ratione generalitatem retineant; vel, si sint, quid sint. 

Quoniam vero communis sententia omnium nulla est 6 quippe 
diversi diversa sentiunt, nulla communis sed multimoda erit respon- 
sio; sed quia diversae responsiones ex diversis sententiis proveniunt, 
prius diversas sententias ponamus. 


<De antiqua sententia > 

2 Est autem antiqua sententia et quasi antiquis erroribus 
inveterata, quod unumquodque genus naturaliter praeiacet suis 


1 implicitae] C impliciter h 

2 communem] h commune C 

3 scriptorum] subiectorum Ch an auctorum legendum sit suspicatus est h 

4 deinde] C demum h 

5 quaeritur] h quae C 

6 est quippe] quippe est C quippe est <et> h 
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inferioribus, cui naturaliter praeiacenti 7 superveniunt formae 
quaedam, quae redigunt ipsam generalem naturam ad inferiora; sicut 
in animali gcnere videre possumus quod in natura praeiacet, cui 
superveniunt hae differentiae, 8 rationale et irrationale, mortale et 
immortale, quae animal dividunt et ipsum divisum specificant; nec 
tamen quaelibet dividunt vel constituunt, quippe oppositae 9 dividunt, 
cohaerentes constituunt; quod 10 per se quilibet 11 perspiccre poterit. 

3 Quemadmodum autem animal est una res [16vb] naturaliter 
praeiacens ante susceptionem acci <denti > urn, 12 sic eadem natura 
animalis, si omnia accidentia per quae inferioratur ab ea 
separ<ar>entur, una et eadem quae prius ante susceptionem 
accidentium remanerc posset. Ideo dico ‘posset’ quia, nisi prorsus 
desipiant, non concedunt actu remanere animal destructis omnibus 
accidentibus quibus inferioratur. Si enim rationale et irrationale etc. 
quae accidunt animali destruerentur, necessario quodlibet 
individuum 13 animalis destrucretur; quod si ficret, nec animal actu 
remaneret, cum dicat 14 Aristoteles: “Destructis primis substantiis, 
impossibile est aliquid aliorum remanere”. Cum autem, ut supra dic¬ 
tum est, animal sit una essentia naturalis, 15 est etiam materia omnium 
suorum inferiorum, et eadem essentia tota et cssentialiter in singulis 
suis inferioribus existit. 


<De aliis sententiis> 

4 Sunt autem alii qui non concedunt in hac sententia antiqua 
candem rem actualem esse in Socrate et in Platone, quia, cum homo 
sit res naturalis per se, suscepta socratitate non est aliud homo quam 
Socrates, et suscepta platonitate non est aliud 16 quam Plato. Sed 
tamen concedunt eandem rem naturalem esse in diversis, non eandem 
personaliter; et est aliud agere de homine simplici, aliud de homine 
circa inferiora, aliud de homine inferiorato. Quando agitur de homine 


7 praeiacenti] C subiacenti h 

8 differentiae] h differre C 

9 oppositae] h oppositione C 

10 quod] quae Ch 

11 quilibet] h quodlibet C 

12 accidentium] h accium (!)C 

13 individuum animalis] C ct individuum animal h 

14 Categ. 5,2b6 lx . 

15 naturalis] C naturaliter h 

16 aliud] h alius C 
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in sua simplicitate, nec 17 ad ipsius hominis individua nec ad formas 
inferiores respicitur; ut 18 cum dicimus: 'Homo est species’, de homine 
simplici agimus, nullo modo de homine circa inferiora. Cum vero 
agimus de homine circa inferiora, non simplicitatem hominis atten- 
dimus, sed hominem in inferioribus; ut 19 cum ‘Homo est animal’ 
dicimus, hominem circa inferiora subicimus. Item, cum agimus de 
inferiorato per socratitatem 20 vel per platonitatem, 21 iam de ipso 
Socrate vel Platone agimus. 

5 Et secundum hanc sententiam est oppositio inter Socratem et 
hominem simplicem, ita quod homo simplex nec est Socrates nec 
Socrates homo simplex. Quodsi cohae < re > rent 22 homo simplex et 
Socrates, consequeretur 23 et Socratem esse praedicabilem de pluribus 
et esse materiam multorum et habere specialitatem in vi relationis, 
sicut et homo simplex; quod secundum hanc sententiam non procedit. 
Item, homo simplex esset et Socrates, iam non communis pluribus nec 
materia multorum, sed quoddam 24 discretum in actu rei et de uno solo 
praedicabile. Quoniam ex concessione ilia quod ipsum simplex est 
individuum, supradicta sequuntur inconvenientia, dicunt opposi- 
tionem esse inter simplex et individuum; verumtamen, 25 quia ipsum 
superius est materia inferioris, propter hanc affinitatem non habetur 
in usu auctorum ut dicantur opposita. 

6 Sic sentiunt quidam de rebus universalibus. Et secundum hanc 
sententiam videtur velle Boethius in Commento , ubi enim dicit 26 
hominem communem naturam diffusam in pluribus, sed non per 
partes, quippe partibus caret integralibus, sed totaliter; et Priscianus 
in Constructionibus ubi dicit 27 omnia quae appellativa sunt, esse propria 
quantum ad generates et speciales formas rerum quae in mente divina 
intelligibiliter constituuntur antequam in corpora prodirent. Videntur 
etiam Porphyrius et alii auctores, 28 ubicumque tractant de univer¬ 
salibus, hoc sensisse quod superius dictum est. 

17 nec] C non h 

18 ut] C unde h 

19 ut] C unde h 

20 socratitatem] so. sic persaepe C Socratem h 

21 platonitatem] pla. sic persaepe C Platoncm h 

22 cohaererent] cohaerent Ch 

23 consequeretur] C consequetur h 

24 quoddam] C quiddam h 

25 verumtamen] h vererumtamen (!)C 

26 locum invenire non potui. 

27 Inst, gramm. XVII, 44 (ed. Hertz, 1859). 

28 auctores] actores sic semper C 
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7 Mihi autem videtur quod quicumque huic sententiae consen- 
tiunt, veritati contradicunt dum fabulam tenent, 29 quia, si sic intellex- 
erunt ut verba sonant, dico quod 30 plane decepti sunt, pulchra tamen 
mentientes. Est autem rei veritas et intentio auctorum in 31 nostra 
sententia omnibus manifesta. Sed antequam proponamus earn, 
videamus si quod 32 falsum et impossibile ex praedicta sententia 
procedat. 


<De falsis procedentibus ex praedicta sententia > 

8 Et imprimis removeatur omnis opinio 33 et inquisitio, et attendat 
unusquisque rerum essentias uti sunt, et inveniet eas sic discretas et 
oppositas ut neutra sit alia. Quod cum ita sit, miror quare [17ra] ali- 
quis pro quocumque sermone concedat unam et eandem substantiam 
in eodem tempore essentialiter in rebus sic oppositis et spatio remotis 
existere, cum et ratio sic esse dissuadeat et natura repugnet. Proce- 
dunt autem ex hac sententia multae absurditates 34 et inconvenientia. 

9 Primum omnium hoc absurdum et, ut mihi videtur, inconve¬ 
niens, scilicet quod qui hanc sententiam tenent, singulare Dei 
privilegium attribuunt asino. Quippe asinus, ilia res universalis, 
existit in diversis locis uno et eodem tempore, scilicet hie et Romae, 
sicut Deus; 35 quod nefas est dicere, cum Deus et asinus in nullo 
conveniant 36 prorsus. 

10 Si quis opponat mihi dicens ilia duo convenire in hoc quod 
utrumque est substantia et in hoc quod utrumque existit, nihil dicit, 
quia, cum dialectice agamus, ut dialecticus opponere debet. Quodsi ut 
dialecticus opponit, mentitur ubi dicit Deum esse substantiam et 
existere, quia secundum dialecticam sententiam 37 non potest vere dici 
quod Deus existat. Quicquid enim dialectici dicunt existere, est vel 
substantia vel accidens actu; quorum neutrum secundum dialecticos 
Deum esse omnibus manifestum est; quicquid enim secundum dialec- 


29 tenent] h tenet C 

30 quod] h quia C 

31 in nostra] C nostra in h 

32 quod] C quid h 

33 opinio] C oppositio h 

34 absurditates] h adsurditates C 

35 Deus] C dicunt h 

36 conveniant] C conveniunt h 

37 sententiam] C om. h 
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ticos est substantia, vel est corporea vel incorporea substantia; sed 
quicquid est corporeum, 38 corporeitatem 39 habet et quicquid est incor- 
poreum, incorporeitatem habet; sed secundum rei veritatem in Deo 
nullum accidens est; quicquid enim in Deo est, Deus est. Quodsi Deus 
nullum accidens retinet, neque corporeum 40 neque incorporeum; 
quodsi neutrum, secundum hanc sententiam non est substantia. Cum 
autem, secundum hanc sententiam, neque substantia neque accidens 
sit, tamen non potest concludi: Ergo nihil est, quia secundum rei 
veritatem vere existit, et est substantia, et solus verum esse habet. Et 
tamen non est ilia substantia de qua agunt 41 dialectici; sed nescimus 
neque scire possumus quomodo. Etiam sicut ostensum est, falsum est 
Deum et asinum convenire in aliquo. Quodsi sic est, deceptus est 
quicumque de Deo et asino vel idem vel consimile praedicat. 42 

11 Item opponitur. Cum homo actualiter sustentet socratitatem in 
Socrate existente Cenomagnis et eadem essentia sustentet 
platonitatem in Platone existente Andegavis: <Si> spolient 
hominem in Socrate a proprietatibus Socratis, quae hominis sunt 
accidentia, patitur natura remanere animal rationale mortale; item, 
<si> spolient hominem in Platone. Si nullomodo posset remanere 
animal rationale mortale et hae duae essentiae quas natura rei patitur 
remanere, si remanerent, 43 dico quod prorsus oppositae essent, ita ut 
neutra esset alia vel esse posset. Quomodo simul convenirent? 
Quomodo colliderentur? Simul autem colliderentur et ilia duo 
opposita unum aliquid efficerentur, 44 si staret antiquus error, quia 
secundum antiquos sicut homo una res naturalis 45 per se est, susceptis 
autem accidentibus fit 46 plura, ita, remotis accidentibus illis, pateretur 
natura quod homo remaneret, iam non plura, sed unum proprie, sicut 
prius erat; quod falsum esse praeostendimus. 

12 Item opponitur. Cum animal rationale mortale quod est in 
Socrate, agat et patiatur, quaeritur utrum agant et patiantur ipsa 


38 corporeum] cor. C corpus h 

39 corporeitatem] scilicet corporeitatem Ch 

40 corporeum neque incorporeum] corporeus neque inorum (!)C corporeus neque 
incorporeus h 

41 agunt dialectici] C agit dialectica h 

42 praedicat] praedicant C pracdicavit h 

43 remanerent] h remanentur (!)C 

44 efficerentur] h efficeretur C 

45 naturalis] C naturaliter h 

46 fit] C sit h 
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accidentia, vel ipsa materia Socratis, vel utrumque. Sed de acciden- 
tibus non concedunt quod patiantur, neque de utroque, scilicet de 
materia et de eius accidentibus, quia tunc concederent de acciden- 
tibus, quod iam negatum est. Concedunt ergo materiam pati, cum 
hoc vel illud esse debeat. Sed quotienscumque homo qui est in 
Socrate, agit vel patitur, et homo qui est in Platone, agit vel patitur, 
cum sit eadem essentia. Et sic, < Platone > 47 agente aliquid, agit 
Socrates et quaelibet alia substantia, et, flagellato Socrate, 
flagellabitur 48 quaelibet alia substantia; quod est inconveni/77r6/ens. 
Et etiam haeresis; si attendcre volueris, invenies secundum hanc 
sententiam quamlibet humanam animam caelesti gratia perfrui et 
perpetuis 49 poenis puniri. 

13 Sed fortasse nullum membrum supradictae disiunctae conce¬ 
dunt, quia nec dicunt accidentia Socratis pati nec materiam nec 
utrumque, sed ipsum inferius, idest Socratem. Sed propter hoc non 
evadunt; quicquid enim sustcntat ipse Socrates, illud idem sustentat 
homo qui est in Socrate, qui est materia; et, ut dictum est, haec eadem 
sustentat homo materia Platonis, cum sit una et eadem essentia. 

14 Item opponitur. Secundum positionem quod, natura rei 
patiente, 50 destruatur omne individuum hominis praeter Platonem et 
Socratem et cxistat unus in Francia, alter Romae, erit homo species 
ilia; et cum sit actualiter in utroque, aut occupat spatia ilia quae sunt 
inter ilia 51 duo, vel minime. Sed si non occupat spatia ilia, quomodo 
in illis diversis tanto spatio remotis fuerit? Vel 52 si occupat spatia ilia, 
mirabiliter est inflatus 53 homo ille! Item, si occupat, vel sic occupat 
quod est in eis, vel sic quod non est in cis. Sed sic occupare non potest 
quod non sit in eis. Relinquitur ergo quod homo, ilia res universalis, 
in istis spatiis sit quae sunt inter ilia duo individua. Sed si homo, ilia 
species, ibi existit actu, tunc 54 oportet ut per aliquod suum 
individuum existat; alioquin non potest existere actu, nec secundum 
eorum sententiam nec secundum aliam. Sed inter alia duo praedicta 

47 Platone] suppl. h 
4H flagellabiturj C flagcllatur h 
49 perpetuis] O perpecuis (!)C 

30 patiente] coni, h patitur C 

31 ilia] cum rasura seplem litterarum in C 

32 vel] C et h 

53 inflatus] C f instatus C 
34 tunc] nec C haec h 
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nullum individuum est hominis, quippe secundum positionem 
destructum est omne individuum hominis praeter duo praedicta. 
Quare 55 nullum inter ilia duo existit. 56 Et sic homo non est in illis 57 
diversis. 

15 Item opponitur. Quando nascitur aliquis puer, statim homo est 
in eo. Qui homo? Vel idem qui est in aliis individuis, vel creatus 
novus. Sed si creatus 58 novus, non est 59 iam in eodem res universalis 
quae est in istis diversis. Quodsi non creatus novus sed est ille idem 
qui est in aliis, vel transit ab eis in puerum, vel descendit a regione 
naturae, vel aliunde devenit. Sed aliunde non. Item, ab aliis 
individuis non transit in puerum, quia si hoc esset, vel sic transiret ab 
eis quod prorsus dimitteret ea et tunc tantum esset in puero; quod non 
est, cum alia individua hominis remaneant sub homine. Vel 60 sic tran¬ 
siret in puerum quod in aliis individuis prorsus eadem essentia 61 
remaneret; quod verum non est, quia nulla creatura est in rei veritate 
quae in aliud tota et essentialiter transeat et essentialiter remaneat. 
Ideo unde 62 transit? Item, a regione naturae non descendit homo 
species in puerum; nec sciunt quid sit vel ubi sit regio naturae. 

16 Sed si quis dicat quod regio naturae nihil est aliud quam locus 
naturae, exponit obscurum per obscurius. Oportet autem quod oratio 
ilia aliquomodo < sit > 63 significativa vel nullo modo. Sed si nullo 
modo est significativa, nullum verum generant intellectum de sua 
sententia dum cassam vocem proferunt. Quodsi est significativa, vel 
significat id quod existit actu vel id quod non existit actu vel utrum- 
que. Sed utrumque non concedunt. Sed id quod non est in 64 actu, non 
significat, quia quid esset 65 dicere: ‘Homo descendit a regione 
naturae, idest ab eo quod nihil est’? Et quomodo id quod nihil est, 
comprehended 6 omnia universalia? Restat ergo ut ilia oratio 


55 Quare] quorum Ch 

56 existit] C subsistit h 

57 illis] C istis h 

58 creatus] h creatur C 

59 est iam] C iam est h 

60 vel] C et h 

61 essentia] C substantia h 

62 unde] C non h 

63 sit significativa] figura C significativa O significativa sit h 

64 in] C om. h 

65 esset] C esse h 

66 comprehendet] C comprehenderet h 
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significat 67 tantum id quod est actu. Quodsi hoc est, [17va] tunc 
significat individuum; quicquid enim existit, etiam secundum eorum 
sententiam individuum est. Quodsi significat individuum, vel 
significat 68 omnia individua, vel plura sic quod non omnia, vel unum 
tantum. Sed omnia non significat, quia si hoc esset, quid esset dicere 
aliquam rem universalem vel in omnibus illis esse vel ab omnibus illis 
descendere aliquo modo? Item, non significat plura sic quod non 
omnia, quia, si hoc esset, quando diceretur secundum hoc aliquod 69 
universale transire ad individuum a regione naturae, dice<re>tur 
transire ab individuis aliquibus ad aliud 70 individuum; quod non 
potest esse, sicut superius ostensum est per hominem. Item, ilia oratio 
non significat unum individuum tantum, quia si significat unum 
individuum, ‘unum’ vel significat unum individuum substantiae vel 
accidentis. Sed neutrum horum potest esse, quia nullum individuum 
invenitur in actu rei quod sit locus et regio naturae et unde procedant 
omnia universalia. Et sic relinquitur quod locus naturae nihil sit. 
Idem dico de hoc simplici nomine quod est ‘natura’, vel de hoc adver- 
bio quod est ‘naturaliter’. 

17 Item opponitur. Animal, < illud > genus, est sufficiens fun- 
damentum < rationalitatis > et 71 irrationalitatis. Et ita oportet quod 
illud genus actu sustentet ilia accidentia; alioquin non est sufficiens 
fundamentum. Quod cum ita sit, quaeritur utrum animal simplex ita 
ut est simplex sustentet ilia duo. Quodsi concedatur, potest inferri 
quod animal eo modo quo 72 est simplex, non est purum ab 
inferioribus formis, et ex alia parte contingit ilia duo contraria esse in 
eodem actu; quod contradicit Porphyrius ubi dicit: 73 “Potestate 
quidem omnes habet <differentias sub se 74 >, actu vero nullam”. 
Item. Consequitur ex eodem quod animal, illud genus, eo modo quo 
nihil est, sustentat ilia accidentia, quod impossibile est. Et sic animal 
simplex ut simplex non est sufficiens fundamentum illorum. 

18 Sed nec animal formatum rationalitate est sufficiens fundamen¬ 
tum rationalitatis, 75 quia omne sufficiens fundamentum alicuius 

67 significat] C significet h 

68 significat] C singula h 

69 aliquod] aliquid Ch 

70 aliud] C aliquod h 

71 et irrationalitatis] etc. Ch 

72 quo] quod sic semper Ch 

73 Isag., \7 2 '-\8 l (ed. Minio-Paluello, 1966). 

74 differentias sub se] suppl. h 

75 rationalitatis] r C rationalis h 
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accidentis secundum ilium statum, secundum quod 76 est sufficiens 
fundamentum, posset remanere illo accidente destructo. Sed animal 
rationale non potest remanere in statu animalis rationalis destructa 
rationalitate. Similiter est in irrationali animali respectu irra- 
tionalitatis. Et ita animal formatum non est fundamentum praedic- 
torum accidentium. 

19 Sed forsitan neque dicunt animal simplex ut simplex esse suffi¬ 
ciens fundamentum illorum accidentium, nec animal formatum, sed 77 
animal circa sua inferiora. Restat ergo postea quaestio utrum animal 
circa sua inferiora ita sit sufficiens fundamentum quod ipsum animal 
purum sit fundamentum et inferiora non, vel utrumque. Sed quod- 
cumque concedant, aliquod inconveniens occurret, 78 ut supra osten- 
sum est. 

20 Item opponitur. Cum dicitur ‘Animal <est genus > ’, genus vel 
attribuitur animali in sua simplicitate, vel animali circa sua inferiora. 
Sed animali circa sua inferiora non attribuitur, quia iam 79 esset 
indefinita et aequipolleret isti: ‘Quoddam animal est genus’, quae 
falsa est secundum eos; 80 et sic vera aequipolleret falsae. Quod autem 
falsa 81 sit: ‘Quoddam animal est genus’, per sua<m> 82 
divide<n>tern 83 comprobatur, quae vera est, scilicet ‘Nullum 
animal est genus’; et quod vera sit ‘Nullum animal est genus’ sic pro- 
batur quia nec Socrates nec Plato nec aliquid 84 aliorum, [17vb] quod 85 
bene sequitur; et vera est assumptio secundum eos, scilicet ‘Nullum 
individuum est genus’. Et si<c> oportet quod generalitas animali 
simplici attribuatur, et ut simplici; et sic attribuitur animali eo modo 
quo non existit animal, quippe animal secundum hanc sententiam 
acceptum ut simplex nihil est. Et sic quoddam 86 quod est, sustentatur 
ab eo quod non est, et 87 eo modo quo non est. 
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21 Hoc sic, secundum quosdam, solvitur. Cum dicitur: ‘Animal 
est genus’, agitur de animali eo modo quo non est et de generalitate 
eo modo quo non est; et ideo non est inconveniens. Sed hoc vel huic 
simile non est praedictae oppositionis solutio, potius, ut mihi videtur, 
inconvenientis ostensio. 88 

22 Solvunt alii aliter. Cum dicitur: ‘Animal est genus’, non dicitur 
animali inesse generalitas, 89 sed hoc solum dicitur quod animal 
invenitur in pluribus. Quaerendum ergo in quo loco genus praedicet 
gcneralitatem, cum hie non praedicet: ‘Animal est genus’. 

23 Item opponitur sic. Aliquod tempus erit in quo nullum 
individuum vel inferius animalis 90 remanebit in proprietate animalis, 
et tunc animal, ilia res universalis, per nullum inferius existet, quippe 
existere non potest in aliquo suo inferiori nisi illud animal sit. Sed nec 
animal tunc erit individuum, et ita universale, quia nec erit 
individuum ncc universale, nec erit substantia, quia non 91 existet per 
aliquod suum inferius <in proprietate > 92 animalis. Et ita quoddam 
quod modo est substantia, aliquando non erit substantia; quod est 
inconveniens. 

24 Quod sic solvunt. Animal existens in 93 proprietate animalis tunc 
non erit substantia, quia tunc nulla substantia erit animal in pro¬ 
prietate animalis; sed tamen ilia eadem 94 essentia quae fuit animal, 
corpus et substantia remanebit, quia postquam est aliquid substantia, 
non potest non esse substantia. 

25 Item opponitur quod, cum dicitur: ‘Socrates est animal’, vel hie 
praedicatur animal de Socrate quod est in Socrate, vel illud quod non 
est in Socrate, vel utrumque. Quodsi dica<n>t 95 illud animal 
praedicari de Socrate quod non est in Socrate, tunc concedunt aliquid 
esse in Socrate quod non est in Socrate; quod falsum est. Quodsi 96 
concedant 97 illud animal praedicari de Socrate quod est in eo: Cum 
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animal quod est in Socrate secundum rei veritatem nihil 98 aliud sit 
quam Socrates, concedunt Socratem praedicari de Socrate. Et sic 
habebit quod haec propositio quae praedicat tantum genus de 
individuo, scilicet ‘Socrates est animal’, praedicat individuum de 
individuo, quod falsum" est. Quodsi concedant utrumque, scilicet et 
illud animal praedicari de Socrate quod est in eo, et illud quod non 
est in eo, utrumque inconveniens incurret, scilicet et illud esse in eo 
quod non <est 100 in> eo, et individuum praedicari de individuo, 
ubi 101 tantum genus praedicetur de individuo. 

<De nostra sententia> 

26 His itaque praemissis, quid nos de rebus universalibus sen- 
tiamus, mediocriter exprimamus. Est autem primum propositum 
sententiae nostrae: Quicquid est, <est > 102 individuum; quod ex ipso 
rerum effectu omnibus rei veritatem intuentibus manifeste iudicatur. 
Unde si genera et species sint, — sunt autem, quippe materia 
individuorum sunt —, oportet quod individua sint. Sed et ipsa 
individua sunt et genera et species. Est igitur eadem essentia et genus 
et species <et> 103 individuum; ut Socrates est individuum et species 
specialissima et genus subalternum et genus generalissimum. 

27 Quod qualiter sit, per diversas attentiones discernitur. Nullam 
vim tamen faciunt in rerum essentia 104 attentiones hominum. Nullius 
enim attentio confert ipsis rebus vel esse quod non sunt, vel non esse 
quod sunt. Si quis ergo Socratem attendat tamquam Socratem, idest 
in [18ra] omni proprietate Socratis, 105 inveniet eum 106 cum nullo con- 
venientem, potius ab omnibus differentem per socratitatem quae in 
illo solo reperitur et in aliis esse non potest, vel eadem vel consimilis, 
cum nihil sit consimile Socrati secundum statum Socratis; et sic 
Socrates, secundum hunc differentem statum, est individuum. Unde 
convenienter datur sibi hoc vocabulum quod est ‘Socrates’, quod 
significat eum secundum talem statum. 
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28 In Socrate autem sic attento existit generalitas, et dicimus 
quod 107 Socrates ut Socrates est genus. Et nihil aliud significamus nisi: 
Socrates est sustentamentum generalitatis. Hie 108 autem sustentatio 
videtur praedicari, non generalitas. Quodsi quis tamen ipsam 
generalitatem attendat secundum simplicem naturam accidentium, 
poterit earn de Socrate praedicare, 109 sed non respectu inferiorum, hoc 
modo: ‘Socrates est genus’, idest: Generalitas inhaeret Socrati\ quod per 
simile videri potest: Paternitas cum sit in aliqua parte Socratis, si 
posset convenie<n>ter 110 praedicari 111 de parte ilia Socratis per hoc 
vocabulum quod est ‘pater’, non tamen respectu relationis 
debe<re>t 112 praedicari, cum non sit in parte ilia respectu relationis, 
sed in toto. Sic et generalitas cum sit in Socrate, tamen ut 113 propria 
forma non praedicatur de eo respectu inferiorum. 

29 Sed <si> simpliciter attendatur Socrates non ut Socrates, idest 
non in omni proprietate Socrates, sed in quadam, scilicet in eo quod 
est animal rationale mortale, iam secundum hunc statum est differens 
et indifferens; differens a qualibet alia re existent <e> , 114 hoc modo 
quo ipse Socrates nec secundum statum hominis nec secundum ali- 
quem alium est essentialiter aliquod aliorum. Item, indifferens est, 
idest consimilis cum quibusdam, scilicet cum Platone et cum aliis 
individuis hominis, in eo quod in unoquoque 115 eorum est animal 
rationale mortale. 

30 Et attende quod Socrates et unumquodque individuum 
hominis, in eo quod unumquodque est animal rationale mortale, sunt 
unum et idem; non dico idem essentialiter, quia et secundum hunc 
statum et secundum quemlibet adeo opposita sunt in esse suo quod 
nullum eorum est aliquid aliorum nec etiam esse potest; sed sunt 
idem, idest indifferentes, secundum statum hominis. Ecce Socrates: 116 
secundum statum 117 hominis est species specialissima, quia secundum 
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hunc statum cum individuo 118 hominis tantum convenit. Item, ipse 
Socrates secundum statum animalis est genus et species, quippe 
animal est genus hominis et species corporis. Item, Socrates secun¬ 
dum statum substantiae est genus generalissimum. 

31 Et attende 119 quod cum Socrates secundum statum hominis est 
species, secundum eundem statum est in pluribus et materia 
multorum, non dico essentialiter, sed per indifferentiam, scilicet 
materia sui ipsius essentialiter, et Platonis et aliorum individuorum 
hominis per indifferentiam; quia, cum unumquodque eorum secun¬ 
dum statum hominis sit materia sui ipsius essentialiter, et Socrates est 
materia eorundem, quia unum et idem est Socrates et alia individua 
hominis secundum statum hominis. Item, Socrates secundum statum 
animalis est genus et materia omnium animalium; sui ipsius essen¬ 
tialiter, aliorum per indifferentiam, quia, sicut superius dictum est, 
cum unumquodque aliorum sit materia sui ipsius essentialiter, et 
Socrates est materia eorundem, cum Socrates et omnia ilia sint 
unum 120 et idem in eo quod sunt animal, idest indifferentes. Item, 
Socrates secundum statum substantiae est genus omnium substan- 
tiarum; sui ipsius essentialiter, aliorum per indifferentiam. 

32 Et hie diligenter attendendum est qualiter Socrates secundum 
statum hominis sit materia sui ipsius secundum statum Socratis. Non 
enim sic est in homine 121 sicut in quibusdam aliis rebus quae actualiter 
exis[18rb]tunt ante susceptionem quarundam formarum, quibus 
postea susceptis hunt ipsa materiata, sicut ipsum aes actualiter existit 
prius, et postea, susceptis quibusdam formis quas ipsum aes prius non 
habebat, redigitur in statuam. Non autem sic est in Socrate quod ipse 
prius esset homo actu quam 122 Socrates, quia simul fuit homo et 
Socrates; sed per quandam similitudinem dicitur esse sui ipsius 
materia quia, sicut aes actualiter praecessit formas illas quibus 
susceptis redigebatur in statuam, sic intelligitur quod ilia essentia, 
priusquam 123 simul fuit Socrates et homo, prius potuisset esse animal 
rationale mortale quam 124 Socrates. Et, ut mihi videtur, dum esset 
paternum semen, et habuerit 125 habilitatem prius habendi formas 
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hominis quam 126 Socratis, has < scilicet > rationalitatem <et> mor- 
talitatem quam socratitatem, quae est forma Socratis. Unde Socrates 
secundum statum 127 hominis prior est seipso (< non > secundum 
statum 128 Socratis), idest dignior, sicut determinatum est; et eo 
destructo, secundum statum hominis non potest remanere Socrates. 
Esset quidem impossibile aliquam essentiam et hominem non esse et 
Socratcm esse. Sed quamquam Socrates destrueretur secundum 
statum Socratis (idest quamquam socratitatem amitteret), tamen 
pateretur natura rei quod ilia essentia animal rationale mortale 
remaneret. 

33 Item, notandum est quod in hac sententia prius solebat dici, 
secundum magistrum W., quod in hac propositions ‘Socrates est 
homo’, Socrates praedicatur de Socrate, et in hac: ‘Plato est homo’, 
Plato de Platone. Sed quia subicitur Socrates tamquam Socrates et ilia 
essentia praedicatur secundum statum hominis, et sic de aliis, ideo 
dicitur unum praedicari de multis ac diversis, quia omnia ilia secun¬ 
dum statum hominis sunt unum, secundum <statum > individualem 
vero diversa. 

34 Nobis autem videtur quod in hac propositione ‘Socrates est 
homo’ non magis praedicatur Socrates secundum statum hominis de 
Socrate quam Plato vel aliquid 129 aliorum secundum eundem statum; 
et ilia vox quae est ‘homo’ non magis nos mittit ad unum quam ad 
alium. Turn quia, si hoc esset, scilicet quod ‘Socates est homo’ semper 
praedicaret Socratem secundum statum hominis de Socrate, et hoc 
inde consequeretur, et vera esset consequentia: ‘Si Socrates est homo, 
Socrates est Socrates’, et haec: ‘Si Socrates est homo, Socrates non est 
Plato’; et <haec> non esset vera: ‘Si Socrates non est homo, Socrates 
non est Plato’; quia, si per ‘Socrates est homo’ praedica<re>tur 
status Socratis, per suam dividentem, scilicet ‘Socrates non est homo’, 
removeretur idem, scilicet Socrates secundum statum hominis, et nihil 
aliud. Quodsi hoc esset, Socratis essentia remota, numquam 
removeretur Plato. Et item, ‘Socrates non est homo’, quae tantum 
removeret essentiam Socratis, non posset 130 simpliciter converti hoc 
modo: ‘Nullus homo est Socrates’. Si 131 enim haec 132 propositio 
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‘Nullus homo est Socrates’ removeret 133 Socratem 134 ab omnibus 
individuis aliis hominis 135 secundum statum hominis, falsa 136 esset 
consequential 37 Non 138 enim sequeretur quod, si essentia Socratis a 
se removeretur, ideo removeretur ab omnibus individuis hominis. 
Item, si ilia propositio ‘Nullus homo est Socrates’ ageret de solo 
Socrate et in subiecto et in praedicato, vera quidem esset consequen¬ 
ts, sed nimis 139 abusive acciperetur ‘nullus’ (quod est collectivum 
multorum), agendo de solo Socrate. 

35 Dicamus ergo, quod nobis melius videtur, quod cum dicimus: 
‘Socrates est homo’, nulla res hie praedicatur de Socrate, quia neque 
Socrates per se nec aliquod aliorum; [18va] nec tamen negamus quin 
Socrates praedicetur <de> 140 Socrate, sed non significatur hoc per 
hanc propositionem ‘Socrates est homo’; potius hoc vocabulum quod 
est ‘homo’ mittit nos aequaliter ad Socratem et ad ceteros; ad nullum 
tamen mittit per se. Et est sensus talis: Socrates est aliquis hominum. 
Sed <secundum > quod haec vox quae est ‘homo’ hie agit de 
individuis tantum quae actu sunt, ideo determino 141 actum agendi 
ipsius vocis, quia <si> 142 acciperetur vox 143 ilia quae est ‘homo’ 
secundum propriam inventionem, forsitan nec praedicaret ea tantum 
quae sunt, nec ea tantum quae non sunt, cum ‘homo’ generet intellec- 
tum de animali rationali mortali, aequaliter sive sit sive non sit. Sed 
haec alias. 


<De oppositionibus huic sententiae factis> 

36 Opponitur autem huic sententiae. Cum eadem essentia sit 
genus et individuum, ut Socrates, nihil est inferius, nihil est superius. 
Quod sic solvitur. Cum eadem essentia sit genus et individuum (ut 144 
Socrates), secundum statum animalis est superius, quia comprehendit 
seipsum essentialiter et alia per indifferentiam; ilia autem 145 essentia 
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secundum statum hominis vel Socratis est inferius, quia pauciora 
comprehendit. 

37 Item opponitur. Cum Socrates secundum statum hominis sit 
species, oportet ut praedicetur 146 de pluribus et ut sit materia 
multorum. Solutio huius oppositionis est in positione sententiae. Dic¬ 
tum est enim quod Socrates secundum statum hominis est materia sui 
ipsius essentialiter, aliorum per indifferentiam, quia, cum Plato sit 
materia sui ipsius essentialiter secundum statum hominis et Socrates 
est materia eiusdem secundum statum hominis, idem enim sunt 
Socrates et Plato secundum statum specialem. 

38 Item opponitur. Dicit 147 Boethius: “Genera sunt et non sunt”, 
et ita oportet quod Socrates secundum statum animalis sit et non sit. 
Quod sic est determinandum: ‘secundum statum animalis est’, hoc 
quidem verum, quia et in hoc statu est et iste status confert ut sit; quic- 
quid enim hunc statum habet, illud est. Item, secundum hunc statum 
non est; quodsi sic intelligatur: ‘Ille qui est in hoc statu, non est’; vel: 
‘Status ille aufert ei ne sit’, falsum est. Si vero sic: ‘Secundum statum 
animalis non est’, hocest dicere: ‘Non est ita quin habeat 148 alias pro- 
prietates quam 149 illas 150 quae notantur per hoc vocabulum quod est 
‘animal’ (vel sic: ‘Ille status non confert ei quod sit aliquod 
individuum determinate’; vel ita: ‘Dum attenditur esse animal, non 
attenditur esse in omni proprietate sua’), verum est. Ideo secundum 
simplicem statum animalis 151 dicitur non esse, quia nulla res 152 
invenitur in actu quae tantum sit 153 substantia animata sensibilis. 

39 Item opponitur quod ‘Omnis homo est animal’ est multiplex 
propositio (<quamquam > 154 quilibet vocat unam 155 ), quia, secun¬ 
dum nostram sententiam, hie subiciuntur Socrates et Plato et alii. 
Quod ita solvitur. Subiciuntur quidem singuli homines, 156 non tamen 
ut singuli, quia non subiciuntur secundum statum Socratis (et sic de 
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reliquis), sed 157 omnes secundum specialcm statum secundum quern 
sunt indifferentes, idest secundum 158 statum hominis. Et ideo non est 
multiplex propositio, sed una. 

40 Item opponitur quod secundum hanc sententiam non fiant recte 
syllogismi. Ut hie: Cum dicitur ‘Omnis homo est animal; sed Socrates 
est homo; ergo <Socrates> est animal’, hie subiciuntur omnia 
hominis individua in prima propositione, 159 in hoc quod sunt homo 
determinate; in assumptione 160 vero non praedicantur 161 omnia ilia 
eodem modo, quia falsa esset propositio; potius omnia praedicantur 162 
indeterminate. Et sic non recte fit syllogismus. 

41 Solutio: Quicumque sit modus agendi, sive determinatus 163 sive 
non, quia et in subiect < o > 164 primae propositionis et in praedicato 
secundae agitur de eisdem rebus et secundum eundem statum 
acceptis, fit recte syllogismus. Et sic fit in primo modo primae figurae 
sicut in praedicto, 165 nisi forte sit ibi singularis [18vb] terminus per 
quern agitur 166 de re determinate. 

42 Item opponitur. Cum Socrates secundum statum animalis sit 
genus, praedicatur de pluribus, quod est omnis generis; et item, cum 
Socrates secundum statum Socratis sit individuum, praedicatur de 
uno solo, auctoritate Porphyrii, 167 et ita non praedicatur de multis. 
Quodsi Socratis praedicatur de multis et non praedicatur de multis, 
verae sunt duae dividentes. Quod est impossibile. 

43 Solutio: Cum dicimus: ‘Socrates 168 secundum statum animalis 
praedicatur 169 de pluribus’, haec determinatio, scilicet ‘secundum 
statum animalis’, refertur ad praedicatum. 170 Et est sensus talis: Plura 
conveniunt in hoc quod sunt animalia. 171 Cum vero dicimus: 
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‘Socrates 172 <secundum statum Socratis> praedicatur de uno solo’, 
ilia determinatio ‘secundum statum Socratis’ refertur ad 
praedicatum. 173 Et est sensus: Non est verum quod plura conveniant 
in hoc quod sunt Socrates. Et ita non sunt dividentes, et verum est 
utrumque, scilicet quod plura sunt animal et quod plura non sunt 
Socrates. 

44 Item opponitur. Habemus a Porphyrio 174 quod < per> 175 
praedicari dc pluribus differt genus ab individuis, quae, ut dictum est, 
praedicantur de uno solo. Quodsi <per> 176 ‘praedicari de pluribus’ 
ponitur aliqua proprietas in genere, quaeritur quomodo per illam pro- 
prietatem differat genus ab individuo suo, cum ipsum individuum 
eadem proprietate participet; quicquid enim fundatur in aliquo 
superiori, fundatur in inferiori eius, <et> 177 econverso. 

45 Quod sic solebant quidam solvere. Praedicta 178 ilia proprietas et 
gcneralitas et 179 consimiles proprietates sunt in ipsis superioribus ex 
natura superiorum et respectu inferiorum, et illae eaedem 180 sunt in 
ipsis individuis actualiter et sustentantur ab eis, sed non sunt ibi ex 
natura individuorum nec respectu inferiorum. 

46 Nobis autem non placet haec solutio, quia, si per supradictas 
dcterminationes nihil ponitur in rebus nec ab eis removetur, iam per 
hoc non videntur differre superiora ab individuis. Si autem ponitur 
per ea<s> 181 aliqua proprietas in superiori quae non sit in 182 
inferiori, ut habeant per hoc differentiam ad 183 superiora ab 
inferioribus, iam erit illud falsum quod auferatur ab inferioribus hoc 
quod est in suo superiori, quia, ut dictum est, quicquid 184 est in uno, 
et 185 in alio, et econverso. Et <ideo> nihil valet eorum solutio. 
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47 Dicamus ergo: Porphyrius, cum dicat genera differre ab 
individuis per praedicari de pluribus, nullam ponit proprietatem in 
genere quae non sit in 186 individuo ipsius generis, sed 187 utrimque 188 
intendit dare differentiam inter genera et individua, in hoc scilicet 
quod genera praedicantur 189 de pluribus (idest plura conveniunt 190 in 
generali statu), individua non praedicantur 191 de pluribus (idest non 
est verum quod plura conveniant in individuali statu). 

48 Vel ponatur aliqua proprietas per ‘praedicari ie pluribus’ et 
dicatur quod Socrates secundum statum animalis differt a seipso 
secundum statum Socratis non per illam praedicationem quae < est > 
in eo essentialiter, sed per < illam > 192 quam habet per indifferen- 
tiam, scilicet per illam quam habet Plato 193 secundum statum animalis 
essentialiter, habet eandem Socrates secundum statum animalis per 
indifferentiam. Sed 194 secundum statum Socratis nec essentialiter nec 
per indifferentiam habet illam praedicationem quae est in Platone 195 
essentialiter secundum statum animalis. Quod proprietas ilia quae est 
in Platone 196 essentialiter, non est in Socrate essentialiter, omnibus 
manifestum est, quia nihil in diversis est essentialiter. Item, quod 
eadem proprietas non sit in Socrate 197 secundum statum Socratis per 
indifferentiam, verum est, quia nihil est indifferens in 198 Socrate 
secundum statum Socratis. 

49 Vel aliter solvitur. Praedicta proprietas et in genere est et 
<in> 199 individuo; et tamen, quod mirum est, per illam pro¬ 
prietatem differt genus ab individuo, quia de genere praedicatur in 
adiacentia hoc modo: Socrates secundum statum animalis praedicatur 
de pluribus; et eadem removetur a Socrate secundum statum Socratis 
in adiacentia hoc modo: Socrates secundum statum Socratis non 


186 in] O om. C 

187 sed] scilicet Ch 

188 utrimque] C utroque h 

189 praedicantur] C ponuntur h 

190 conveniunt] C conveniant h 

191 praedicantur] C ponuntur h 

192 illam quam] suppl. h 

193 habet] quam habet Plato secundum statum animalis universaliter, habet Ch 

194 sed] C scilicet h 

195 pluribus] plura C Platone h 

196 pluribus] Platone Ch 

197 Socrate] in so. C cum Socrate h 

198 in] cum Ch 

199 in] suppl. h 
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praedicatur de pluribus; 'non praedicatur’ 200 [19ra] dico quia 201 pro- 
prietas ilia, si qua est, non <est> 202 in Socrate; sed simpliciter illam 
proprietatem in adiacentia removeri 203 a Socrate secundum statum 
Socratis. Quod patet per simile. Contrarietas, proprietas ilia secun¬ 
dum quam albedo est contraria nigredini, 204 in albedine est quia infor¬ 
mat earn actualiter, et in substantia est quia substantia est suum suffi- 
ciens fundamentum. Propter quod videretur quod 205 per earn differre 
non possent. Tamen per earn differunt, quia de albedine praedicatur 
in adiacentia hoc modo: ‘Albedo est nigredini contraria’; et a substan¬ 
tia, in qua ipsa proprietas est ut in sufficienti fundamento, removetur 
in adiacentia hoc modo: ‘Substantia non est <substantiae> con¬ 
traria’. Et sic differunt. 

50 Item opponitur secundum hanc sententiam quod, si hoc est, 
tunc, destructo Socrate secundum statum animalis, destruitur 206 
rationalitas et, ea destructa, posset Socrates secundum statum 
animalis remanere. 207 Socrates <enim> est secundum statum 
animalis sufficiens fundamentum rationalitatis, 208 quippe ita est 209 in 
quolibet sufficienti fundamento et in quolibet suo accidente. Sed, 
destructo Socrate secundum statum animalis: Quamquam rationalitas 
Socratis destruatur, tamen rationalitas non prorsus destruitur, 210 cum 
ipsa in Platone remaneat. 211 Et sic secundum statum animalis videtur 
quod Socrates non sit sufficiens fundamentum rationalitatis. 

51 Solutio: Socrates quidem secundum statum animalis est suffi¬ 
ciens fundamentum et actuale huius rationalitatis quae in eo est essen- 
tialiter, sive ilia attendatur secundum statum huius sive secundum 
statum rationalitatis. Et ideo, destructo Socrate secundum statum 
animalis, propria rationalitas Socratis secundum nullum suum statum 
vel remanet 212 vel remanere potest; 213 sed Socrates <nec> 214 secun- 

200 praedicatur] C praedicari h 

201 quia] quod Ch 

202 est in Socrate] in so. C in Socrate h 

203 removeri] remove Ch 

204 nigredini] h nigred (!)C 

205 quod] h quia C 

206 destruitur] C destrueretur h 

207 remanere] C permanere h 

208 rationalitatis] O rationalitas C 

209 est] O am. C 

210 destruitur] C destrueretur h 

211 remaneat] C remaneret h 

212 remanet] C remaneret h 

213 potest] C posset h 

214 ncc] suppl. h 
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dum statum animalis 215 nec secundum aliquem <alium> statum est 
sufficiens fundamentum illius rationalitatis quae est in Platone, nisi 
per indifferentiam. Unde nisi destruitur 216 Socrates secundum statum 
ilium secundum quern est sufficiens fundamentum illius rationalitatis 
quae est in Platone, idest nisi destruitur 217 per indifferentiam, hocest 
dicere: Nisi destruitur 218 Plato secundum statum animalis et sic de 
ceteris, non destruitur 219 rationalitas prorsus, idest ilia quae est in 
Platone et omnes aliae. Sed <si> destruitur 220 Socrates secundum 
statum animalis 221 et essentialiter et per indifferentiam, idest omni 
animali destructo secundum statum animalis, destruitur 222 rationalitas 
prorsus. 


(2) Sententia de universalibus secundum magistrum R. 

[19ra] 1 Cum de universalibus rebus secundum <diversos> 1 
diversae habeant<ur> 2 sententiae, quippe cum quisque p<ro> 
libitu suo ipsos auctores qui inde tractaverunt, diversis modis exponit 3 
(magis, prout nobis videtur, distra<h>ens auctoritatem quam 
applicans se ad earn), nos, magis laborantes ad facilitatem intelligen- 
tiae quam ut nova fingendo placere possimus, communi utilitati 
elaborabimus non quod a nobis sed ab auctoribus sane expositis 4 
accepimus. Sed quia secundum diversas vocum acceptiones res 
subiectae diversis modis considerantur, ideo sententiam per voces 
aggrediamur. Nemo tamen nos existimet per considerationem 
nostram aliquid rebus auferre vel dare, vel quod habent vel quod non 
habent. 

2 Quaelibet itaque vox generalis vel specialis et propria et 
appellativa potest accipi; quod testatur Priscianus in Constructions. 5 

2.5 animalis] h animal C 

2.6 destruitur] C destruatur h 

217 destruitur] C destruatur h 

218 destruitur] C destruatur h 

219 destruitur] C destruetur h 

220 destruitur] C destruetur h 

221 animalis] h animal C 

222 destruitur] C destruetur h 


1 divcrsos] diversos modos h 

2 habeantur] habeant Ch 

3 exponit] h expositum (?an exponitur) C 

4 expositis] h expositas C 

5 Cf. Inst, gramm. II 22 (ed. Hertz, 1855). 
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Gratia autem exempli hanc vocem quae est ‘homo’, accipiamus. 
Quando autem vox ista appellativa accipitur, nominat unumquodque 
individuum hominis, et significat 6 in eis quandam universalem 
naturam, scilicet animal rationale mortale, quae est communis 
omnium illorum. Quod videtur velle Priscianus ubi dicit: 7 
“Appellativum naturaliter est commune multorum quos iungit 8 
eadem substantia generalis vel specialis, sive qualitas, sive quantitas.” 
Ilia vero individua quae nominat, nec subicit nec praedicat, sed illam 
rem universalem quam in eis significat 9 omnibus, et propter quam 
ipsa iudicatur universalis. Natura autem ilia secundum quod 
significatur per illud vocabulum ut 10 appellativum, [19rb] universalis 
est, quasi versa in plures , et non ut species, idest <in> sua simplicitate, 
consideratur. 

3 Item, ista eadem vox quae est ‘homo’, accipitur ut proprium. Et 
tunc 11 significat illam in sua simplicitate et non <in> 12 inferioribus 
suis, nec aliquam inferiore < m > 13 in eo 14 notat proprietatem; 
<sed> nominat earn et subicit earn quasi singulariter. Ut hie: 15 
‘Homo est species’. Si enim hie appellativum acciperetur, conse- 
queretur vel quendam vel omnem hominem esse speciem; quod 
absonum est. Et notandum quod quando dicitur: ‘Homo est species’, 
per ‘species’ nulla ponitur proprietas, sed est figura, cuius talis est 
sensus: Species, idest 16 in omnibus suis < inferioribus > invenitur, 
ita 17 quod est quid eorum. Per hoc iterum 18 nulla ponitur proprietas. 


li significat] sig sic saepius C signal sic saepius h 

For the very common mistake of reading signare for significare (committed by medieval scribes 
and modern editors alike), see De Rijk in his review of G. L. Bursill-Hall's edition, translation 
and commentary of Thomas of Erfurt's Grammatica speculativa (London 1972), in 
Linguistics, An International Review (Mouton, The Hague) 157 (1975) 161, where he says 
that \.. the meaning of the philosophical term signare is quite different /viz. from that of 
significare/; basically, it means: ‘mark, provide with a mark or token, denote more precisely, 
determine (i.e. to deprive something of its indeterminateness)'; the term is usual in physics and 
metaphysics, not in logic; it is used especially in such expressions as materia signata’. 

7 Op. cit. II 24. 

8 iungit] coni. coll. Prisciano exigit Ch 

9 significat omnibus] significationibus (!)C signat omnibus h 
l0 ut] u C universale h 

11 tunc] C rem h 
Vl in] suppl. h 

13 inferiorem] h inferiore C 

14 eo] C ea h 

15 hie] hoc Ch 

16 idest] C quod add. h 

17 ita quod] C itaque h 

18 iterum] item C ita h 
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Quodsi alicui non sufficit haec expositio, dicens hanc esse figurativam, 
quaerat meliora verba sibi et haec eundem sensum habeant. 

4 Considerandum etiam quod homo, ilia res secundum hunc 
statum accepta, qui 19 significatur 20 per 21 vocabulum illud ut pro- 
prium, est potentialis materia omnium suorum inferiorum; et est 
etiam 22 figurativa. Cum enim dicimus: ‘Est potentialis 23 materia’ 24 , 
quasi modalem facimus, et est sensus talis: ‘Est potentialis materia’, 
idest potest esse materia . Nec etiam in ilia sua proprietate accepta ali- 
quam formam habet inferiorum. 25 Quod videtur velle Porphyrius ubi 
dicit: 26 “Animal ipsum nihil hoc est’’; quamvis ipse loquatur de 
genere, nos vero de specie, quia similiter de specie intelligendum est 
respectu suarum inferiorum formarum. 

5 Item, accepta secundum hunc statum qui 27 consignificatur per 
illud vocabulum ut appellativum, est actualis 28 materia, figurative 
tamen. Non enim per se et personaliter est actualis 29 materia, sed per 
ipsum inferius quod proprie est actualis 30 materia. Quod quomodo sit 
diligenter attende. 31 Homo, res ilia universalis, 32 habet sub se hunc 
hominem Socratem, 33 qui diversus est ab homine per propriam 
naturam, et actualiter etiam per socratitatem. Ideo dico ‘actualiter’ 
quia si socratitas removeretur ab homine et remaneret hie homo, tunc 
tantum 34 differret per propriam naturam. 


19 qui] quod Ch 

20 significatur] C figuratur h 

21 per vocabulum] C c vocabulum per Ch 

22 etiam figurativa] coni, et figura C figura h 

23 potentialis] p. sic semper C 

24 materia] m. sic saepius C 

25 inferiorum] C inferiorem h 

26 locum invenire non potui. 

27 qui consignificatur] quod est significatur (!)C quod est signatum h 

The reading of consignificatur for est significatur receives some corroboration from Abelard 
in his Logica Ingredientibus (ed. Geyer, 1921), where he states: ‘Ea namque quae par¬ 
ticulars sunt, primam et principalem significationem tenent [140 24 ' 5 ]. [...] Par¬ 
ticulars vero nomina, quae unicam habent significationem, rem omnino certificant 
atque principalem et digniorem modum nominationis habent, universalia vero secun- 
darium [140 29 32 ]. ’ From this we might perhaps conclude that according to Abelard e.g. status 
hominis is significated in a secondary mode, which means, it consignificatur. 

28 actualis materia] actualis m. C actu animal mortale h 

29 actualis materia] actualis m. C actu animal mortale h 

30 actualis materia] a. m. C actu animal mortale h 

31 attende] C attendas h 

32 universalis] C vel h 

33 Socratem] so. sic saepius C 

34 tantum] C tamen h 
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6 Quid autem sit “differre hominem et hunc hominem per propriam 
naturam’ attendatur. 33 In quo attendantur differre, per simile 
monstrandum est. Substantia et qualitas, ilia duo generalissima, si 
sine proprietatibus intelligantur, tunc attenduntur in propria natura. 
Similiter ex hac parte. Cum autem hie homo sit proprie materia 
actualis Socratis, idem est in actu quod Socrates et tamen praecedit 
Socratem natura, quia prius potuit esse sine socratitate, 36 antequam 
Socrates esset, nec exigit socratitatem 37 ad hoc ut sit. Sed socratitas 38 
nunquam potuit esse prius sine hoc homine, antequam esset hie 
homo, et exigit hunc hominem ut sit. Dicitur autem hie homo ideo 
'actualis materia Socratis’ quia Socrates ex eo ut ex materia nascitur, 
et ex socratitate 39 etiam ut ex forma, et inde quoquo modo socratitas 40 
potest vocari forma Socratis vel causa, non substantial^ 41 tamen. 
Sicut autem homo est in Socrate per hunc hominem et in Platone per 
hunc alium, et est actualis materia utriusque per utrumque, scilicet 
Socratis et Platonis per hunc et per hunc hominem. Et ita habemus 
quod eadem proprie est actualis materia Socratis et Platonis; 
‘actualis’, inquam, per figuram, quia si de proprie diceretur 
‘actuale’ 42 , falsum esset, cum actualis materia utriusque sit diversa ab 
alia ex toto, nisi in superioribus quibus conveniunt; in homine scilicet 
et in aliis superioribus. Sicut autem de hac specie quae est homo, dic¬ 
tum est, sic et in 43 [19va] aliis intelligatur; et de generibus similiter. 
Sed de eis superaddendum est quod 44 nunquam sint actualis materia 
nisi per individua specialissimae speciei. 

7 Ut autem haec omnia quae diximus sint certiora, vias quae ad 43 
hanc considerationem pertinent, ut dicit 46 Boethius, quasi quidam 
gradus, sensus scilicet et imaginationem et rationem et intellectum, 47 
diligenter inspiciamus. 


35 attendatur] h attendantur C 

36 socratitate] so. C Socrate h 

37 socratitatem] so. C Socratem h 

38 socratitas] so. C Socrates h 

39 socratitate] so. C Socrate h 

40 socratitas] C Socrates h 

41 substantialis] C subalterna h 

42 actualc] actuali Ch 

43 in] C de h 

44 quod] quam Ch 

45 ad] O in C 

46 Cf. In Arist. Periherm. , ed. sec., 2 8 28 -29 10 (ed. Meiser, 1877-80). 

47 intellectum] h intetum (!)C 
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Sensus igitur comprehendit res actualiter existentes et uti sunt. Per 
Census’ autem accipimus quinque corporis sensus, visum scilicet etc. 
Imaginatio etiam easdem res < comprehendit >, sed in hoc superat 
sensum quod potest operari de eisdem rebus ut de absentibus; 
utrimque 48 tamen confuso modo. Ut autem, gratia exempli, agamus 
modo 49 de actuali materia, Socratis scilicet, de hoc homine dicamus 
quod 50 sensus et imaginatio comprehendunt eum secundum quod est 
in materiato, scilicet informatum socratitate; confuso tamen modo, ut 
iam dictum est. 

8 Hanc autem eandem rem ratio suscipit a sensibus et comprehen¬ 
dit ut existentem in inferioribus suis, scilicet non 51 universalem, et 
inquantum significatur per illud vocabulum ut appellativum. Nunc 52 
autem ut speciem earn considerat, idest ut extractam ab inferioribus. 
Sed oculus intelligentiae, celsior existens et supergressus univer- 
salitatis ambitum, 53 in sua puritate earn considerat et extractam ab 
inferioribus secundum quod ipsa est species. Quod videtur velle 
Boethius ubi dicit: 54 “Species <est> substantialis similitudo collecta 
ex omnibus suis inferioribus”. Quamvis tamen res ilia eo modo quo 
tantum per intelligentiam comprehenditur sit species, auctores tamen 
in faciendis consequentiis agunt de ilia accepta circa inferiora quasi de 
specie, ut cum dicitur: “Quicquid praedicatur universaliter, et de 
specie similiter”; et ubi dicitur: “Species praedicatur de suis 
individuis universaliter”; et sic in multis aliis. 

Rijksuniversiteit, Leiden Cetera desunt 

Filoso/isch Instituut 


48 utrimque] utrumque Ch 

49 modo de actuali materia] C de modo actuali materiae h 

50 quod] quam Ch 

51 non] C ut h 

52 nunc] C nec h 

53 ambitum] C ambitus h 

54 Cf. In Isag., ed. sec., 166 66 ff; 228' 2,: * (ed. Brandt-Schepss, 1906). 
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Grammaire et Liturgie dans les “Sophismes” du XIHe Siecle 


IRENE ROSIER ET BRUNO ROY 


Les recueils de sophismes grammaticaux du XIHe siecle 1 compor- 
tent deux types d’exemples proposes a l’exercise de la dispute: (i) des 
enonces portant sur une figure de construction, (ii) des enonces illu- 
strant une difficulte grammaticale particuliere, telles cclles develop- 
pees dans les livres XVII-XVIII des Institutiones de Priscien, comme 
celui du gerondif, ou de l’impersonnel; (iii) des enonces incomplets, 
elliptiques. Ces exemples proviennent de trois corpus differents: 

(1) Ils sont tires de textes litteraires classiques, le plus souvent par 
l’intermediaire des livres XVII-XVIII des Institutiones de Priscien, ou 
de la troisieme partie de I’Ars Maior ou Barbarismus de Donat. 2 

(2) Ce sont des exemples forges, inventes, qui se retrouvent egale- 
ment dans les commentaires. Parmi ceux-ci, certains sont courts, 


1 Plusieurs sophismes ou collections de sophismes grammaticaux ont ete decrits, etu- 
dies, ou edites, cf. M. Grabmann, Die Sophismalalileratur des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts 
mit Textausgabe eines Sophisma des Boethius von Dacien, BGPM XXXVI, Munster 1940; 
Heinrich Roos, Ein unbekanntes Sophisma des Boetius de Dacia , dans: Scholastik, 38 
(1963), 378-91; Stcn Ebbesen & Jan Pinborg, Studies in the Logical Writings Attributed 
to Boethius de Dacia , dans les Cahiers de PInstitut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin, 3 
(1970), 1-54; G. Wallerand, Les oeuvres de Siger de Courtrai , Les Philosophes Beiges 
VIII, Louvain 1913; Jan Pinborg, Sigerus de Cortraco, Summa modorum significandi, 
Sophismata , Amsterdam 1977; Christine Brousseau-Beuermann, Les Quaestiones de 
Johannes de Wolve et les Sophismata artis grammaticae du MS Paris, Bibl. nat lat. 15037 , dans 
Jolivet et Libera (eds.), Gilbert de Poitiers et ses contemporains , Rome 1987, 91-105; Sten 
Ebbesen, A grammatical Sophisma by Nicholas of Normandy , Albus musicus est, dans les 
Cahiers de PInstitut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin, 56 (1988), 103-16; Irene Rosier, 

‘0 magister ... *; Grammaticalite et intelligibility selon un sophisme du XIHe siecle , dans les 
Cahiers de PInstitut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin, 56 (1988), 1-102; Irene Rosier, 
Un sophisme grammatical modiste de maitre Gauthier d’Ailly, dans les Cahiers de PInstitut 
du Moyen Age Grec et Latin, 59 (1989), 181-232; Irene Rosier, Grammatical sophismata 
in the XHIth century , a paraitre dans J. J. Murphy (ed.), Medieval learning and the founda¬ 
tion of litteracy. 

2 Par excmplc “ Ego meorum solus sum meus ” (Terence, Phorm. Ill, 1, 21) de Priscien 
(GLK III, 192:5), que Pon trouve dans le Sicut dicit Remigius (mss. Paris, BN lat. 
16618, f. 105ra) et dans la Summa grammatica de Roger Bacon (p. 178). Pour les refe¬ 
rences des textes cites, cf. infra. 
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comme legitur Virgilium , servant a aborder la question des verbes 
impersonnels. 3 D’autres sont tres longs, sortes de conglomerats artifi- 
ciels de plusieurs difficultes grammaticales, dont le representant le 
plus extreme se trouve peut-etre parmi les sophismes suivant la Summa 
de arte grammatica de Johannes le Rus: Proch dolor meus socius optimus 
scolarium istius civitatis frangitur crura in veniendo de ultra parvum pontem . 4 
Celui-ci permettra d’arborder successivement les questions de l’inter- 
jection, du superlatif, du gerondif, etc. 

(3) Ce sont des textes d’inspiration religieuse, presentant une diffi¬ 
culty ou une “impropriety 5 \ Dans ce dernier cas, puisqu’il s’agit 
d’une norme faisant autorite, on comprend bien l’enjeu d’une discus¬ 
sion visant a reduire toute irregularite formelle qui s’y presenterait. 5 

3 Dans les Sophismata de Robert Kilwarby ou dans le Sicut dicit Remigius, f. 83ra. 

4 Mss. Vat. lat. 7678, f. 138rb. Ce manuscrit comprend des sophismes logiques (cf. 
Grabmann, op. cite note 1, p. 33 sq). suivis de traites logiques, puis la Summa de arte 
grammatica de Johannes le Rus (ff. 89-101v), suivie de la mention: Explicit Summa 
magistri Iohannis <le Rus> in arte grammatica. Incipiunt latina disputata. Ces sophismes et 
questions sont decrits sommairement dans G. Wallerand (op. cite note 1, p. 29 sq). 
L’on trouve un premier ensemble de sophismes grammaticaux (ff. 101 va-124rb), 
puis, apres une interruption (f. 124rb) et une page blanche (f. 124v), une question 
de grammaire (f. 125ra), a nouveau une interruption et des colonnes blanches (f. 
132rb et 132v), des questions grammaticales (f. 132ra), des sophismes (f. 135ra) 
jusqu’a une fin de page blanche (144ra), puis un second ensemble de sophismes (f. 
145vb-153rb). On ne peut done considcrer l’ensemble comme un recueil unique, 
comme en temoigne cn outre le fait que certains d’entre eux s’y retrouvent en deux 
endroits differents, comme Modio vim ad denanum ve till qui non habet ilium (--argentum), 
f. 104va et 152ra. A la fin du texte, on peut lire, d’une autre main: Explicit Summa 
grammatices Magistri Joannis le Rus. La Summa de Johannes le Rus sc trouve dans deux 
autres manuscrits, que nous n’avons pas examines, mais qui ne semblent pas contenir 
les sophismata a sa suite (cf. le Census de Bursill-Hall: London, British Library, Cod. 
Add. 8167, ff. 136r-154r et Munich, CLM 7205, ff. 59-67). L’on nc peut decider 
d’attribuer la collection de sophismes et de questions a Johannes, du seul fait de la 
mention portee, par une autre main, a la fin du rccueil. Le caractere heterogene de 
la collection, et le fait qu’elle ne sc trouve pas dans les autres manuscrits contenant 
la Summa nous ferait plutot douter de cette attribution. Une comparaison, sur le plan 
doctrinal ct stylistique, de la Summa et des sophismes, pourrait apporter des indica¬ 
tions sur cette question. Dans l’etat actuel des recherchcs, on proposera de designer 
comme “Pseudo-Johannes le Rus’’ l’autcur de la collection. 

5 Cf. le debut du sophisme Sequentia sancti evangeln secundum Matheum , dans le mss. Vat. 
lat. 7678 (decrit note 4): Queritur de hac oratione, utrum sit perfecta an imperfecta. Si perfecta, 
contra dicit Priscianus, quod sine nomine et verbo non est oratio perfecta. Hie dessunt ambo. Ergo 
non etc. Et si dicat aliquis quod sit perfecta in intellectu et ideo perfecta, patet hoc falsum esse, 
quia perfectio orationis est in voce et significatione, perfectio autem secundum intellectum non est 
nisi secundum quid. Patet etiam quod hec oratio est simpliciter imperfecta (...) Idem, si suppleatur 
oratio sic: hec verba sequentia sancti evangelii etc., patet quod adhuc est oratio imperfecta propter 
defectum verbi. Si vero sic suppleatur: hec verba sunt sequentia sancti evangelii, patet quod adhuc 
est constructio incompetens, cum ea que sequuntur in evangelio non sunt solum verba sed mistena. 
Unde si rede perficiatur oratio, apponatur quod conveniat tarn verbis quam misteriis ... (f. 105rv). 
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Que ce soit par les exemples choisis, ou par le type de doctrine deve- 
loppee, les sophismes sont souvent proches, au plan doctrinal, des 
commentaires sur le Priscianus Minor ou sur le Barbarismus , ou encore 
de ceux qui accompagnent le Doctrinale d’Alexandre de Villedieu, texte 
lui-meme inspire des deux precedents. 

Les recueils de sophismes dont nous parlons ici sont probablement 
le resultat de disputes in scholis , orchestrees par le maitre, en relation 
avec son activite essentielle de lecture des textes au programme. On 
peut penser que ces disputes jouaient le role d’exercices faisant suite 
au cours, ou encore qu’elles se substituaient carrement a la lecture, en 
permettant au maitre d’organiser sa matiere sans etre contraint par la 
lettre de l’oeuvre a commenter, ce que pourrait indiquer l’appellation 
Summa par laquelle ces recueils sont frequemment designes. 6 

Comme on peut le constater en faisant le releve des sophismes dans 
differents recueils, plusieurs d’entre eux ont en commun un certain 
nombre d’exemples, dont quelques-uns reviennent couramment. 7 II 
est difficile, dans l’etat actuel de nos connaissances du corpus gram¬ 
matical, de preciser le mode de formation de ces recueils d’exemples. 
Quelques-uns etaient deja en place au Xlle siecle dans des traites de 
grammaire. 8 Mais en ce qui concerne l’utilisation d’exemples tires des 
textes sacres, le troisieme groupe mentionne plus haut, on observe 
qu’elle se dessinait des le Haut Moven age. En temoignent le com- 
mentaire de Smaragde, ou le De schematibus et tropis de Bede, dans les- 
quels de tels exemples ont ete systematiquement substitues aux exem¬ 
ples classiques, c’est-a-dire pai'ens. Cependant, a l’exception de celui 
tire de l’evangile selon saint Jean (14:24), Sermonem quem audistis non 
est meus, deja utilise par Sedulius Scottus pour l’etude du solecisme, 9 


6 Cf. Roger Bacon, dont la Summa grammalica est constitute en fait d’un ensemble de 
sophismes, ou encore sa Summa de sophismatibus el dislinctionibus (ed. Steele 1937). Les 
sophismata attribues a Robertus Anglicus, probablement Robert Kilwardby, sont inti¬ 
tules diversement dans les huit manuscrits ou on les rencontre. Le manuscrit de 
Seville, Bibl. Capitular 5.5.9. indique Summa grammaticalis cum argumentis Roberti 
Anglici, mais on les trouve egalement designes commc determinationes ou sophistria. 

7 Tel est l’enonce tire des Disticha Catonis “Legere et non intelligere negligere est ” (ed. Boas 
1952, p. 4), ou “ Nominativo hie magister ’, enonce scolaire emprunte a Donat, ou 
encore “ Sillogizantem ponendum est terminos ”. 

8 Les enonces “ Matheum legitur ” ct “ Psalmos erat ante legendum ” etaient presents dans 
la Summa de Pierre Helie (Thurot 302): on les retrouve dans le Doctrinale d’Alexandre 
de Villedieu (v. 1264; pour la glose Admirantes sur ce passage, cf. Thurot 303). 

9 Commentaire sur Priscien, ad III, 343:92 (ed. Lofstedt, Corpus Christianorum 
Continuatio Medievalis 40/3,1977). 
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ainsi que par Godescalc d’Orbais, 10 et de quelques autres analyses par 
les grammairiens du Xlle siecle, 11 la plupart des exemples religieux 
semblent avoir ete introduits au XHIe siecle, entre autres par Alexan¬ 
dre de Villedieu, dans son Doctrinale. 

Des qu’on cherche a preciser la nature et la provenance des exem¬ 
ples de ce groupe, on observe, en premier lieu, qu’ils sont en presque 
totalite d’origine biblique. Cela n’a rien d’etonnant, puisqu’ils consti¬ 
tuent les materiaux d’un enseignement destine a des clercs. On sait 
que des la petite ecole, l’enfant devait apprendre les Psaumes par 
coeur. Mais on peut etre frappe par une autre caracteristique de ces 
enonces: ils sont aussi, et surtout, extraits de la liturgie chretienne. A 
premiere vue, il peut sembler oiseux de poser une distinction entre 
bible et liturgie, car les textes liturgiques sont en general tires de la 
Bible. Pourtant cette distinction est capitale, dans la mesure ou elle 
permet de projeter un eclairage nouveau sur la doctrine developpee 
dans les sophismata. C’est ce que nous chercherons a montrer. 

L’une des premieres questions posee a propos d’un sophisme porte 
sur la correction de l’enonce: “ Utrum oratio sit perfecta vel imperfectacon- 
grua vel incongrua Dans la plupart des cas, surtout s’il s’agit d’un 
enonce incomplet (i.e. dans lequel manque un des constituants essen- 
tiels, qui est sous-entendu), la reponse revient a distinguer entre un 
niveau de correction absolue ( simpliciter ), rapport e aux regies gramma- 
ticales communes, et un niveau de correction relative {secundum quid , 
ou quo) relatif a une intention de signifier particuliere. 12 L’on prend 


10 Cf. D. C. Lambot, o.s.b., Oeuvres theologiques et grammaticales de Godescalc d’Orbais, 
Louvain 1945 (Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense, fasc. 20). Dans ces opuscules gram- 
maticaux, qui datent du milieu du IXe siecle, l’auteur passe en revue des petites 
regies de grammaire, souvent empruntees a Priscien, qu’il illustre par des exemples 
scripturaires, liturgiques, ou meme canoniques. Parfois l’exprcssion est le point de 
depart d’une petite analyse grammaticale. On trouve sermonem quern audistis non est 
meus, d’ailleurs deja rapproche de son correspondant “pa'ien”, comme ce sera le cas 
par la suite, urbem quam statuo vestra est , pp. 390 et 433. 

11 Par exemple “/n convertendo Dominus captivitatem Syon, facti sumus sicut consolati” (ps. 
125:1) chez Guillaume de Conches, Pierre Helic, Ralph de Beauvais, cf. C. H. 
Kneepkens, Het ludicium Constructionis, Het Leerstuk van de Constructio in de 2de Helft van 
de 12de Eeuw , Nijmegen 1987; vol. I, appendix 8, p. 665. 

12 Sur ces questions, cf. C. H. Kneepkens, Roger Bacon on the double intellectus: A note 
on the development of the theory of congruitas and perfectio in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
dans: O. Lewry (ed.), The Rise of British Logic, Toronto 1985, 115-143; Christine 
Brousseau-Beuermann, La construction figuree dans la c< Summa Grammatica” de Roger 
Bacon, dans: S. Auroux & al., Materiaux pour une histoire des Theories Lingmstiques, Lille 
1984, 191-198; I. Rosier & Alain de Libera, Intention de signifier et engendrement du discours 
chez Roger Bacon, dans: Histoire Epistemologie Langage, VIII, 2 (1986), 63-79; I. 
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en compte l’intention du locuteur, eventuellement la maniere dont 
renonce defectueux pourra etre interprets par l’auditeur, et la situa¬ 
tion dans laquelle il a ete profere. En d’autres termes, il se developpe 
une conception ‘pragmatique’ de la signification linguistique, le lan- 
gage etant toujours envisage dans sa dimension intersubjective et 
comme produit dans un contexte donne. Cependant, ce modele ne 
conduit pas a une vision purement individualiste du fonctionnement 
linguistique, selon laquelle chaque enonce serait un pur token , produit 
d’une liberte infinie du locuteur. Bien au contraire. Alors que, dans 
la tradition rhetorique, qu’il s’agisse par exemple des Arts poetiques du 
debut du Xllle siecle, l’ecart est simplement decrit, puis apprecie en 
fonction de l’effet qu’il produit sur les sens: ‘delectation’ pour l’esprit, 
‘douceur’ pour l’oreille, ‘saveur’ pour l’auditeur, 13 on constate que les 
grammairiens du milieu du Xllle siecle cherchaient a expliciter le 
fonctionnement linguistique de l’ecart, et a le rapporter aux regies 
gcncrales qui regissent le discours ‘commun’. 

Dans ce contexte, le fait que ces enonces soient pergus comme ratta- 
ches plutot a la liturgic qu’a son arriere-texte biblique ajoute une 
dimension particuliere a leur statut de signes linguistiques. En effet, 
le mode d’enonciation cn contexte liturgique ne se limitc pas aux sim¬ 
ples paroles ou phrases prononcees, il doit etre aussi analyse en fonc¬ 
tion d’autres composantes, comme la qualitc de locuteurs, leur role 
dans la celebration, les postures et gestes rituels, et surtout le caractere 
performatif des enonces liturgiques, toutes choses qu’a cette epoque 
un participant a une celebration liturgique savait tres bien identifier. 
On peut ajouter sans risque d’erreur que tout clerc medieval, fut-il 
grammairien, philosophe du langage ou theologien, retrouvait aise- 
ment son chemin a travers ces nombreux signes, et cela d’autant plus 
surement qu’il participait plusieurs fois par jour a de telles cele¬ 
brations. 

Dans les enonces cites ci-apres, cinq sont des dialogues rituels 
echanges entre le celebrant (ou le president de l’assemblee) et les fide- 
les (n° 4, 5, 8, 17, 23). Dans cette situation d’interlocution, le cele- 

Rosier, 1988 (cite note 1); Mary Sirridge, Robert Kilwardby on Figurative Constructions 
and the Limits oj Grammar , dans: Studies in medieval grammar and linguistic theory. In 
memory of Jan Pinborg, ed. L. G. Bursill-Hall & S. Ebbesen, Amsterdam 1990, 
321-337. 

1:4 Cf. Geoffroy de Vinsauf, Documentum de arte versijicandi , edites par E. Faral, Les Arts 
poetiques du XHe et du Xllle siecles , Paris, Vrin, p. 286, par. 10. Pour l’emploi de ces 
categories en domaine comique, voir J. Suchomski, ‘Delectatio > und 'utilitas*: ein Beitrag 
zum Verstandnis mittelalterlicher komischer Literatur, Berne-Munich 1975. 
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brant enonce un membre de phrase, qui appelle une reponse collec¬ 
tive. Ce membre de phrase est done une unite d’enonciation, et pas 
necessairement une phrase grammaticalement complete. Quand le 
celebrant proclame “ Dominus v obis cum", ou — “ Ite missa" , ou encore 
“Per omnia secula seculorum", ces enonces ne sont complets que lorsque 
les fideles ont enchaine “Et cum spiritu tuo" ou “ Deo gracias" ou 
“Amen". Mais ce n’est pas tout, car la situation ne sera achevee que 
lorsqu’elle aura aussi ete ponctuee de gestes rituels. Le cas de Y“Ite 
missa est" (n° 17) est particulierement riche a cet egard. II est prescrit 
que le pretre, pour le chanter ou le reciter, se tourne d’abord vers les 
assistants, ‘‘tenant les bras grands ouverts dans la posture reservee ou 
celebrant”; 14 1”‘enonce” rituel ne sera complete qu’au moment ou, 
les fideles ayant repondu “Deo gracias ”, il aura joint les mains et se 
sera retourne vers l’autel. Voila des situations parfaitement codees et 
non equivoques, chacun sachant fort bien ce qu’il doit dire et faire. 
Comme dans les enonces figures et elliptiques, la correction du pre¬ 
mier membre de phrase ne peut etre appreciee qu’en tenant compte 
de tous les elements en presence. De meme que dans les enonces 
incomplets, souvent illustres par l’exemple emprunte a Priscien: 
“Quid est summum bonum in vita ? — Honestas" (Institutions , II, 15), la 
restitution des elements manquants ne peut s’effectuer qu’en conside- 
rant des sequences linguistiques proferees par des enonciateurs 
differents. 15 

Si on tient compte d’une autre dimension de la celebration liturgi- 
que, celle de la recitation de l’office divin, ce rituel axe sur la parole 
sacree, 16 il faut ramener un certain nombre d’enonces de notre corpus 
a une situation dialogique bien particuliere. Ce sont des versets de 
psaumes (n° 3 , 12 , 13 , 16 , 18 , 25 , 27 ) et des antiennes ou des repons 
(n° 12 , 16 , 20 , 26 ). Pour les psaumes, qui constituent le coeur de 
Poffice divin, la recitation chorale s’effectuait ainsi: les recitants des 

14 Ce meme geste s’applique a d’autres enonces de notre corpus: Benedicite" (n° 5), 
“Dominus vobiscum” (n° 8), “ Per omnia secula seculorum ” (n° 23), “ Sequentia sancti evan- 
gelii ..." (n° 24). Sur l’histoire de ce geste, voir Martimort, pp. 159-160; F. Cabrol, 
Le livre de la priere antique , Poitiers 1900, pp. 119-131 {Les attitudes durant la pnere et les 
gestes liturgiques)\ H. Lubienska de Lenval, La liturgie du geste , Tournai 1957. 

15 On pourrait aussi rattacher a notre propos, toutes proportions gardees, les “cles 
des songes" de tradition artemidorienne, qui avaient encore cours au Moyen age. 
Selon ces manuels, les images vues en reve n’ont pas de “sens" en soi; elles ne sont 
susceptibles d’interpretation que si on les relie a la qualite, au sexe ou a Page du 
reveur, et aussi au moment de la nuit ou elles sont apparues, etc. 

16 Sur l’histoire de Poffice divin, voir Martimort, pp. 789-837; P. Batiffol, Histoire du 
breviaire romain , Paris 1911. 
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deux cotes du choeur se partageaient la recitation des versets: un ver- 
set d’un cote, un verset de l’autre, en alternance. De plus, la recitation 
de chaque verset exigeait qu’on observe une pause au milieu du sti- 
que. 17 Ainsi, non seulement deux versets consecutifs pouvaient-ils etre 
pergus comme des unites enonciatives independantes, quelle que soit 
la force de leur lien grammatical, mais a l’inverse un verset pouvait 
etre pense comme resultant de la juxtaposition de deux demi-stiques. 

Les antiennes, pour leur part jouent le role d’enonces conclusifs a 
un psaume ou a un groupe de psaumes. 18 Au plan musical, elles impo- 
sent une contrainte particuliere sur le chant des psaumes. En effet, 
comme le psaume devait etre chante sur le meme mode musical que 
l’antienne lui servant de conclusion, on adopta la solution suivante. 
Un soliste (le chantre, ou Tun des partipants de Toffice) chantait 
d’abord les premiers mots de l’antienne, afin de marquer le mode a 
adopter pour le chant du psaume, et, une fois le psaume termine, 
l’antienne etait reprise d’une seule traite par le choeur. Dans les livres 
liturgiques, cette pratique est figuree par un asterisque separant l’into- 
nation musicale du reste de l’antienne: par exemple “Heu me *” (n° 
12) ou “In pace in idipsum *” (n° 16). II importe de souligner que la 
legon “ Heu me ” sous laquelle cet enonce figure dans les sophismata est 
celle de l’antienne, et non la legon “ Heu michi ” qui est celle du Psaume 
119:5. Ce point illustre la specificite de la liturgie par rapport a la 
bible. Cette variation, melmichi , bien pergue par les medievaux, ouvre 
d’ailleurs la porte a une discussion commune sur la construction, 
accusative ou dative, de Tinterjection. 19 Le “ Heu meV ’ de l’antienne 
apparait bien comme une unite enonciative (ce qu’elle est effective- 
ment au plan musical), alors que dans le Psaume, il fait partie d’une 
unite plus longue, “ Heu michi, quia incolatus meus prolongatus est ”. Au 
plan enonciatif, il faut done retenir qu’une antienne comportait, 
comme les psaumes, d’importantes coupures dialogiques, celles-la 
imposees par les imperatifs musicaux. Sur ce point, on pourrait dire 
que la “memoire liturgique” medievale regorgeait d’enonces qui pou- 

17 Pour eviter que les memes moines ne recitent toujours les memes versets du psau- 
tier, on inversait chaque semaine le cote du choeur ayant priorite. Pour ce qui est de 
la pause medianc des versets (la mediatio ), rappelons que dans les psautiers, qui furent 
par la suite incorpores aux breviaires, elle est marquee tres visiblement par un deux 
points suivi d’un asterisque. 

18 Sur les antiennes, voir Martimort, pp. 822-3. 

19 La discussion s’accroche en particulier aux vers 1231 et 1278 du Doctrinale, ou 
Alexandre semble se contredire sur le cas exige par 1’interjection (cf. la note corres- 
pondant au v. 1231, p. 80 de l’edition de Reichling). 
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vaient etre pergus comme incomplets sous Tune ou T autre de leurs 
composantes: syntaxe, musique, gestes, etc., mais qui recevaient leur 
pleine resolution semique dans l’acte meme de la celebration 
liturgique. 

Un autre aspects des enonces liturgiques touche a leur valeur per¬ 
formative. La formule “ Ite missa est ” (ou son equivalent Benedicamus 
Domino ”, selon le moment du calendrier liturgique) ne fait pas 
qu’annoncer la fin de la messe, elle l’effectue. 20 De meme, “ Dominus 
vobiscum ” represente beaucoup plus que l’annonce d’une oraison, il en 
constitue le commencement. Le “ Per omnia secula seculorum ” instaure 
le moment le plus solennel de la messe, du fait qu’il embraye Taction 
eucharistique proprement dite, le canon de la messe. L’invitation a 
benir (“ Benedicite\ n° 5) est en soi le debut de la benediction elle- 
meme. Enfin, tout comme les benedictions, le signe de croix (n° 15) 
appartient a la categorie des sacramentaux, c’est-a-dire “des choses 
ou des actions”, selon le droit canonique, “par lesquelles TEglise 
obtient des effets spirituels”. 21 L’auteur du traite Sicut dicit Remigius 
regroupe ensemble de tels enonces, qui, dit-il, ont pour caracteristique 
de renvoyer, comme Tinterjection, par exemple, a Texercice d’une 
action, a un “acte exerce” ( actus exercitus ), et non a un “acte signifie”, 
ce que fait une expression ordinaire comme II court , qui realise simple- 
ment une description, sans que le locuteur agisse par sa proferation. 22 


20 C’est une caracteristique qui convient egalement aux sacrcments que Ton dcfinit 
explicitement comme “effectuant ce qu’ils significnt” ( Sacramenta novae legis non solum 
significant, sed etiam faciunt quod significant , Thomas cTAquin, Summa Theologiae III, 84, 
4, ad 5). Sur les implications de ces definitions, sur le plan dc l’analyse linguistique, 
cf. I. Rosier, Signes et sacrements. Thomas d’Aquin et la grammaire speculative , dans: Revue 
des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques, 74 (1990), 392-436. 

21 Voir Martimort, p. 642. 

22 L’auteur anonyme decrit dans ce passage les differents modes par lesquels on peut 
restituer un constituant sous-entendu, l’un d’entre eux etant la relation de l’enoncc 
a une action reelle: ... per relationem ad actum, ut cum dicitur bene, bene, quando scilicet 
ita clamamus ad aliquid agentes. Ita vult Priscianus. Hoc etiam vult expositor in maion, supra 
capitulum de interiectione, scilicet quod qualem vim habet intenectio per se, cum dico Heu!, dando 
intelligere doleo, talem habet Bene Bene! et huiusmodi adverbia, dicto modo clamata vel dicta. 
Sic etiam per Amen, verbum amandi, et per hoc quod est In nomine patris et filii, benedico, 
et per actum similiter exercitum, omnino similiter est cum dicitur Ite missa est, idem est hie Deo 
gratias (mss. Paris, BN lat. 16618, f. 47va). La distinction entre actus significatus et 
actus exercitus , intervenant de maniere technique dans les textes grammaticaux, mais 
aussi bien dans les textes logiques joue un grand role dans la theologie sacramcntaire, 
ou elle recouvre l’opposition entre deux fonctions des formules, une fonction “opera¬ 
tive” ou “factive”, et une fonction “significative” (cf. G. Nuchelmans, The distinction 
actus exercitus/actus significatus in medieval semantics , dans N. Krctzmann (ed.), Meaning 
and inference in Medieval Philosophy, 1988. 57-90; I. Rosier, La distinction entre actus exerci- 
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Dans ses efforts (^interpretation de ces enonces, Roger Bacon bute 
le plus souvent sur leur caractere elliptique et incomplet. II manque 
a ceux-ci, observe-t-il, quelque chose pour qu’ils soient bien formes au 
regard de la grammaire; cependant, concede-t-il, ils sont parfaitement 
interpretables. L’usage ( usus ) et la concision ( breviloquium ) justifient 
parfois l’incompletude de telles formules. Mais celle-ci peut etre vue 
comme une qualite, puisque de tcls enonces sont finalement, ajoute 
Roger Bacon, plus riches de sens que s’ils etaient complets: en effet, 
ce qui leur manque peut etre restitue de plusieurs manieres differen- 
tes, qui font toutes sens. Ainsi en est-il pour le “ Dominus vobiscum ”, 
expression sans verbe, susceptible de recevoir differents sous- 
entendus: maneat, quiescat, moretur, habitet, etc. Si Tun de ces termes 
etait effectivement profere, le pouvoir expressif de l’enconce serait 
moindre, puisque, par la presence de celui-ci, les autres restitutions 
possibles seraient bloquees. 23 En outre, certaines expressions doivent 
pouvoir servir dans des circonstances differentes, comme Y“Ite missa 
esC ’, qui vaut autant pour une messe chantee — auquel cas on doit 
entendre le participe cantata — que pour une messe recitee ( Summa 
grammatica , p. 183). Ici encore, l’incompletude, loin d’etre une faute, 
se revele finalement la forme la plus adequate au message a 
transmettre. 

Cependant, malgre les efforts de Roger Bacon et d’autres pour ren- 
dre compte linguistiqucment de ces enonces liturgiques, la polysemie 
s’avere parfois irreductible, ce qui place leur interpretation dans le 
seul ordre du ‘probable’, et done en-dehors de la sphere de la specula¬ 
tion grammaticale. Ainsi, toujours a propos du “ Ite missa est”, qui 
etait d’ailleurs incomprehensible au XHIe siecle sans quelques notions 
d’histoire de la liturgie (cf. infra, n° 17), Bacon retraite prudemment 
sur le terrain theologique: 

Et ita probabilitcr dicitur hujusmodi, cum nulla necessitas gramaticalis de hiis 
sit asserenda, cum dicunt sancti quod verba sacre scripture non sunt regulis 
grammatice obnoxia (ibid., p. 184). 24 


lus et actus significatus dans les sophismes grammaticaux du mss. BN lat. 16618 et autres textes 
apparentes, a paraitre dans les Actcs du Ninth symposium for Medieval Logic and 
Semantics: Sophisms in Medieval Logic and Grammar, ed. Stephen Read). 

23 Summa grammatica: Similiter dicendum est de hac oratione Dominus vobiscum, et de hac y 
Et cum spiritu tuo. Intelligitur enim in illis hoc verbum sit quod omittitur ex usu, et etiam ad 
majorem expressionem sententie. Potest enim intendi quod Dominus sit vobiscum , aut maneat, aut 
quiescat, aut moretur aut habitet et cetera talia, quare si exprimeretur, unum eorum hoc significare- 
tur solum et non alia (p. 181). 

24 Cf. une idee semblable, enoncee par Johannes de Wolve, a propos du sophisme 
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Ainsi que l’a montre le P. Chenu, 25 ce principe de la transcendance 
de la theologie sur la grammaire permettait de sauvegarder des enon¬ 
ces difficiles a expliquer, tels les semitismes bibliques pour des gram- 
mairiens peu ferus d’hebreu, ou, ici, des usages archaiques devenus 
incomprehensibles. Mais pourquoi fallait-il investir tant d’efforts a 
clarifier ces enonces liturgiques? C’est que l’enjeu de ces exemples 
depassait de beaucoup le domaine de la grammaire comme telle; il ne 
s’agissait de rien d’autre que de comprendre et de justifier l’equilibre 
de l’univers. II est connu que selon la vision chretienne de l’homme 
et de l’univers, la liturgie est le lieu ou s’accomplit jour apres jour le 
mystere du salut du monde; 26 la moindre obscurite decelable dans le 
deroulement du mystere liturgique menagait de revetir des propor¬ 
tions inquietantes. D’ou la necessite, pour les grammairiens oeuvrant 
au decryptage des signes linguistiques, de mediter sur les enonces 
liturgiques faisant difficult^. En ce domaine, tout “scandale” gram¬ 
matical pouvait mettre en danger Tequilibre cosmique, rien de moins. 
C’est ce qu’il fallait eviter, afin que l’histoire du monde n’en soit pas 
inutilement perturbee. 


Les exemples liturgiques des recueils de sophismes 

a) La premiere serie de references renvoie aux traites grammati- 
caux. Nous mettons en caractere gras la reference de l’exemple 
lorsqu’il constitue Tintitule d’un sophisme, pour le distinguer de sa 
simple occurrence, dans le cours d’un expose ou d’une discussion. 


0 vos omnes qui transitis per vias: Solutio. Dicendum est quod haec dictio omnes est in vocativo 
casu. Ad hoc autem quod objicitur quod nomen distributivum non habet vocativum , dicimus quod 
verum est secundum grammaticam, sed tamen in hoc loco, haec dictio omnes est vocativi casus , 
quia praedicta locutio invenitur in theologia et theologia non omnino subjacet regulis grammaticae 
(mss. Paris, BN lat. 15037, f. 157va, cite parC. Brousseau-Bcuermann, art. cite note 
1, p. 99 note 21—je complete la citation a l’aide de sa transcription complete du 
recueil, qu’elle m’a aimablement communiquee, et je Ten remercic ici). 

25 M. D. Chenu, Grammaire et theologie , dans Idem, La theologie au XIle siecle , Paris, 
Vrin, 1987, p. 90. (Sont aussi citecs d’autres attestations de ce principe, comme 
“Pagina sacra non vult se subdere legilGrammatices, nec vult illius arte regi” , de Jean de Gar- 
lande). II est interessant de se rappeler que, dans son etude, Chenu en arrivait a la 
conclusion qu’ “au Xlle siecle, ce sont ceux qui pratiquerent la meilleure critique 
grammaticale, qui avaient la chance d’etre les meilleurs theologiens” (p. 107). 

26 Sur la theologie de la celebration liturgique, voir Martimort pp. 187-228; O. 
Casel, Le mystere du culte dans le christianisme , Paris 1946; L. Bouyer, Le mystere pascal , 
Paris 1957; C. Vagagini, Initiation theologique a la liturgie , Bruges 1959, tome 1, pp. 
19-91. 
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Nous ajoutons parfois un bref resume des explications donnees dans 
le(s) texte(s) cite(s). 


Sigles utilises: 

KS = Robert Kilwarby, Sophismata grammaticalia 27 

KB = Robert Kilwarby, In Artem majorem III (ed. Schmucker 1984) 

SR = Sicut dicit Remigius , mss. BN lat. 16618. 28 
JR = Pseudo-Johannes le Rus , mss. Vat.lat. 7678. 29 
RB = Roger Bacon, Summa grammaiica (ed. Steele 1940) 

JW = Johannes de Wolve, mss. BN lat. 15037. 30 

Nous ne pretendons pas a l’exhaustivite. II existe d’autres exemples 
liturgiques, et d’autres traites dans lesquels ils sont etudies, d’un point 
de vue grammatical. Nous voulons simplement ici attirer Tattention 
sur ce corpus particular, a 1’aide de cas interessants, 31 notre point de 


27 Ces sophismata sont contenus dans huit manuscrits: Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek 
Cod. lat. HJV1 ff. 65-94, Basel, Univcrsitatsbibl. B. VIII. 4, ff. 49v-76r, Erfurt, 
Q.220, ff. 1-38, Erfurt, O. 10, ff. 47-82, Florence, BNC, Cod. Con. Sop. D. II. 45, 
ff. 25r-36v (incomplet), St Florian, XI-632, ff. 64r-86r, Seville, Bibl. Colomb. 5.5.9. 
ff. 53r-104v, Zwettl, cod. 338, f. 135-161. Nous avons numerote les sophismes selon 
leur ordre d’apparition, selon la liste etablie dans I. Rosier, Grammatical sophismata ..., 
cite note 1. 

28 Le manuscrit BN lat. 16618 a cte decrit par A. de Libera, La litterature des Sophismata 
dans la tradition terministe parisienne de la seconde moitie du XIlie siecle , dans: The Editing 
of Theological and Philosophical Texts from the Middle Ages , ed. by Monika Asztalos, Stock¬ 
holm 1986, 213-244. II conticnt aux ff. 137r-152vb des sophismes logiqucs, puis aux 
ff. 40r-114ra un traite que nous nommons d’apres son incipit: Sicut dicit Remigius. II 
s’agit de sophismes grammaticaux, precedes d’une longue introduction. Cf. I. 
Rosier, 1988, art. cite note 1, pp. 5 et sv. 

29 Cf. supra note 4. 

30 Le manuscrit Paris, BN lat. 15037 comporte des questions grammaticales, attri¬ 
butes a Johannes de Wolve, suivics de sophismes, qui sont en grande partie des cxem- 
ples d’origine religieuse, cf. Brousseau-Beuermann, art cite note 1, pp. 101 sq. 

31 A propos de Fexemple Mulier quae dampnavit, salvavit , cf. C. H. Kneepkens, Mulier 
Quae damnavit, Salvavit: A note on the Early Development of Relatio simplex , dans: Vivarium, 
XIV (1975), 1-25. C. H. Kneepkens, que nous remercions ici, nous signale un recueil 
grammatical comportant une quarantaine d’exemples, en majorite bibliques ou litur¬ 
giques. Nous ajoutons les references dans notre liste ci-dessous, pour les exemples que 
nous avions retenus. Ce recueil peut etre rapproche des Quaestiones Victorinae (ed. L. 
M. de Rijk, Logica Modernorum, vol. II, II, 735-69), et la structure de ces sophismes, 
comme ceux de Johannes de Wolve ou des Quaestiones grammaticales , editees par C. H. 
Kneepkens, du tournant des Xlle-XIIIe siecles, est formellement plus simple que 
celle de nos sophismes du milieu du XHIe siecle. Cf. C. H. Kneepkens, ‘ Legere est 
agere*: The first quaestio of First Quaestiones-Collection in the MS Oxford CCC 250 , dans: His- 
toriographia Linguistica, VII 1/2 (1980), 109-30; The Quaestiones grammaticales of the 
Ms Oxford, Corpus Chris ti College 250: An edition of the 1st collection , dans: Vivarium, XXI 
(1983), 1-34; The Quaestiones grammaticales of the MS Oxford, Corpus Christi College 250: 
An Edition of the Second Collection , dans: Vivarium XXIII (1985), 98-124. 
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depart ayant ete la Summa grammatica de Roger Bacon et les sophismata 
de Kilwardby. 

b) Renvois au texte de la bible. 

c) Renvois au cursus liturgique. Suit un bref commentaire, quand 
il y a lieu. 

Sigles utilises: 

Jungmann = J.A. Jungmann, Missarum sollemnia. Explication genetique de la messe 
romaine , Paris 1951-1954, 3 vols. 

Martimort = A.G. Martimort, L'eglise en priere. Introduction a la liturgie , Tournai 
1961 (nous renvoyons a cettc edition commode en un volume plutot qu’a la ree¬ 
dition de 1984 en 4 vols). 

Hcsbert = R.J. Hesbert, Corpus antiphonalium officii , 1963-1979, 6 vols. 

Salmon = P. Salmon, Uoffice divin au moyen age , Paris 1967. 

1. Alter alterius oner a portate. 

a) SK n° 20: Quaestiones Victorinae (De Rijk, Logica modernorum II, 2, p. 736, 
n° 3 32 ); Catholicon 33 par. 129. 

b) Galat. 6:2. 

c) Office du lundi a sextc, capitule. Le capitule est recite par celui qui preside 
l’office (Martimort, p. 114). 

2. Amen 

a) RB p. 182 (etudie en conjonction avec “Per omnia secula ...”, n° 23), SR f. 
47va (cf. note 19 supra). 

Scion RB, qui explique cet cnonce en relation avec le “Per omnia secula seculorum" 
auquel il scrt de conclusion (notre n° 23 ci-apres), Amen est susceptible de quatre 
interpretations: 

(i) adverbe d’affirmation, comme dans la priere dominicale (“sed libera nos a 
malo ”. — “Amen ”), ou “ amen ’ signifie vere\ 3i 

(ii) adverbe servant a jurer, ex. “amen amen dico vobis", ce qui equivaut a un 
adverbe d’affirmation, “vere vere dico vobis”\ 

(iii) nom signifiant “sine defectu ”, de a ( = sine) ct menos ( = defectus), ce qui 
revient a faire de cette expression un adverbe de temps, equivalent de eternaliter 
ou perpetue ; 33 

32 Ces quaestiones presentent de breves discussions d’ordre logique ou grammatical. 
On notera qu’en certains endroits, la dimension liturgique apparait de maniere expli- 
cite, par reference a une situation concrete: la question la plus interessante est peut- 
etre celle que pose la formule du baptemc: a la question du pretre Vis baptizari ?, le 
parrain repond Volo, alors que ce n’est pas lui qui va etre baptise, mais l’enfant, d’ou 
le probleme du sujet sous-entendu du verbe a la premiere personne (cf. ibid. p. 741, 
n° 16; cf aussi p. 744, n° 18). 

33 Nous renvoyons ici a la grammaire qui precede le celebre dictionnaire de Johannes 
Balbi, lequel dictionnaire en constitute en fait la cinquicme partie. 

34 Cette explication vient d’Isidore de Scvile (amen significat vere, siveJideliter ... VI (19) 
20), et on la retrouve dans le Catholicon de Johannes Balbi. 

35 Le texte de Roger Bacon continue: “et sic accipitur inynpnis ", autre reference litur¬ 
gique. Cette etymologie est donnee par Hugutio de Pise ( Derivationes ), selon le Catholi¬ 
con: Et est compositum secundum Hugutione ab a et mene quod est defectus, quasi sine defectu. 
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(iv) verbe signifiant la meme chose que fiat. 

RB prefere (iii), mais, selon lui, les quatre sens peuvent etre trouves dans 
l’enonce qui le precede liturgiquement (n° 23). Avec les interpretations (i) et (ii) 
cependant, amen fait partie de cet enonce “ Per omnia secula seculorum”, et, en tant 
qu’adverbe, determine le verbe sous-entendu. Avec (iv), 36 par contre, amen con- 
stitue un enonce au sens plein, avec le sens “Laus Dei fiat”. 

b) Deut. 27:15, 26; I Chron. 16:36; 30 fois dans Matth.; 25 fois dans Joh., etc. 

c) Acclamation liturgique. Kile est passee de la liturgie juive au Nouveau Testa¬ 
ment, et ensuite a la liturgie chretienne. Le Amen se retrouvc a la fin des priercs 
et des doxologies, pour cn souligner 1’importance et la verite (cf. le sens (i) de 
RB p. 182); il manifeste la participation active des fidelcs a la priere (Martimort 
pp. 130-137; Jungmann II, pp. 145-6). 

3. Attendite, populus meus, legem meam. 

a) SK n° 6b; RB p. 180; JR f. 140ra; Bede, De schematibus et tropis , p. 145:52-53. 

b) Ps. 77:1. 

c) Office du jeudi, a matines. Rcpons de 1’office du IVe dimanche du careme 
(Hesbert p. 6183). 

4. Benedicamus Domino. — Deo gracias. 

a) RB p. 181; B.N. lat. 16135 (ed. Rosier 1988, art. cite note 1, p. 78). 
Grace au premier enonce Benedicamus Domino , on pcut restituer dans le second 
le verbe “dicamus”, qui est parfois exprime et parfois omis par souci de brievete. 

b) ? 

c) Dialogue conclusif pour 1’office et la messe. A la messe, il est employe durant 
les temps de penitence, en rcmplacement de Vlte missa est , usitc aux temps festifs 
(Jungmann III, pp. 371-3; Martimort p. 432). 

5. Benedicite. — Dominus. 

a) RB 180; B.N. lat. 16135 (ed. Rosier 1988, art. cite note 1, p. 78); JW f. 
158va. 

RB donne deux interpretations: 

(i) le premier enonce Benedicite est une ‘‘oratio perfccta”, du fait que dans l’impe- 
ratif est sous-entendu le sujet “vos”\ le second enonce, Dominus , Test egalement: 
par sa relation avec l’cnonce precedent, on peut restituer un verbe “ benedicat ”, 
comme dans la question de Priscien “ Quid est summum bonum in vita?”, ou on peut 
restituer ce qui manque a 1’enonce a partir de la reponse elliptique il Honestas”. 
Cette restitution de “ benedicat” est licite, “ cum intentio sermonis sit enuntiare actum 
similem in una oratione sicut et in alia”. 

(ii) Dominus est mis comme un ‘nominatif absolu’, et Benedicite a alors le sens de 
“aliquid bonum dicite” . En enongant Dominus , on repond effectivemcnt quelque 
chose de bon. 37 

36 Le textc dit ‘‘ tertio modo , tunc dat intelligere plenam orationem de se, et est sensus quod ‘laus 
Dei fiat’ ”, mais cette explication correspond au quatrieme sens distingue. Le fait que 
le quarto modo n’est pas donne nous incline a penser qu’il a pu y avoir ici un saut du 
meme au meme, dans le texte ou dans l’edition. 

37 Cf. 1’ctymologie de benedico a partir de dico donnee dans le Catholicon: Benedico, cis 
in dico, cis, interpretatur. 
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La premiere solution est retenue par Johannes de Wolve 38 et dans le mss. BN 
lat. 16135. 

b) Nombreux emplois bibliques, en particulier dans Daniel 3:57-90 (le cantique 
des trois jeuncs gens) 

c) Dialogue introduisant la benediction de la table chez les moines. E. Martene, 
De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus, ed. 1738, IV, col. 87: Cum autem accipit abbas 
panem, dicat frater fratri: ‘ Benedicite’, et respondeant 'Dominus 1 -, et similiter 
faciant de potu cum primum biberint”. Comp. A. de Vogue, La Regie du maitre, 
Paris 1964, II, p. 110. Sur les benedictions, voir Martimort pp. 641-655; Jung- 
mann II, pp. 60, 341; A. Franz, Die kirkliche Benediktionen im Mittelalter , Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau 1909; G. Lefebvre, Les sacramentaux, dans R. Aigrain, Liturgia, Paris 
1935, pp. 749-792. 

6. Deo gracias. (Cf. supra n° 4, Benedicamus Domino). 

7. Deus creavit hominem ad imaginem suam, masculum et feminam creavit eos. 

a) JW f. I64ra; Quaestiones Victorinae (De Rijk, Logica modernorum, II, 2, p. 
736 n° 4). 

b) Gen. 1:27. 

c) Office du Samedi saint, prophetie I. 

8. Dominus vobiscum. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

a) RB p. 181; B.N. lat. 16135 (ed. Rosier, p. 78), Burney ms. 330 f. 12v, 
Richard de Hambury f. 41vb. 39 

Selon RB, plusieurs verbes peuvent etre sous-cntendu: “sit” {Dominus sit vobis¬ 
cum), “maneat , quiescat, moretur, habitet 1 ’, ce qui accroit la valeur expressive de 
l’enonce {“ad majorem expressionem sententie ”). 

b) “Dominus...” \ Juges 6:23; Ruth 2:4; II Chron. 15:2.) “Et cum...”: II Tim. 
4:22; comp. Philem. 25; Gal. 6:18. 

c) Salut du celebrant et reponse des fideles. Dialogue introduisant les oraisons. 
Se retrouve 7 fois a la messe; le celebrant le recite les bras etendus, dans le geste 
de la priere. Les commentateurs liturgiques y voient une interpellation, qui a 
pour but “d’attirer l’attention sur l’avis qui va etre donne au peuple, et qui 
signale chaque fois un point important dans le deroulement de la liturgie” 
(Jungmann III, p. 121). 

38 Dicimus quodpraedicta oratio est perfecta et congrua. Ad hoc quod quaeritur cum quo verbo con- 
struitur iste nominativus Dominus, dicendum est quod nullam constructionem habet cum hoc verbo 
benedicite sicut contendebant praedicta argumenta, sed construitur cum hoc verbo benedicat ibi 
subintellecto et est ibi quaedam figura quae dicitur eclipsis (mss. BN lat. 15037, f. 158va). 

39 Le manuscrit Worcester, Cathedral Library, F. 123 contient plusieurs traites de 
grammaire, dont certains sont du maitre anglais Richard de Hambury, qui enseigna 
a Oxford dans le dernier quart du XHIe siecle (cf. R. Hunt, 1964, Oxford Grammar 
Masters, repr. 1980 dans R. Hunt, Collected Papers on the History of Grammar in the Middle 
Ages, pp. 167-197). R. Hunt a laisse a la Bodleian Library une transcription complete 
de plusieurs traites. C’est au f. 41 ra d’un petit traite sur le regime (ff. 40r-45r), qu’on 
trouve notre exemple, et l’auteur emploie volontiers des enonces tires de textes reli- 
gieux (cf. entre autres, n° 9 et 26 infra) ou renvoyant au contexte clerical, comme Fio 
clericus, ou encore ego ens clericus et factus monachus vivo, que Ton decline ensuite a tous 
les cas {mei entis clericus et factus monachus dominus miseretur etc.). Je lis ici la transcription 
de Richard Hunt, n’ayant pas eu acces au manuscrit. 
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9. Ecce homo. 

a) RB p. 186, 40 Richard de Hambury f. 41vb (of. note 37). 41 

b) Joh. 18:1-19:42. 

c) Office du Vendredi saint, liturgie de la Passion. 

La Passion selon s. Jean represente un point sommet de la liturgie de la semaine 
sainte: elle vient en quatrieme lieu, apres la Passion selon Matthieu (chantee le 
Dimanche des Rameaux), celle selon Marc (le Mardi saint) et celle selon Luc 
(le Mercredi saint). La Passion etait chantee par trois diacres, representant le 
Narrateur, le Christ, et les autres personnages (“ Vox Turbae ”). C’est de ce der¬ 
nier chantre que relevait la partition dramatique du “ Ecce homoV ’ 

10. Erat autem Margareta duodeviginti annorum. 

a) RB p. 185. 

b) (extra-biblique) 

c) Legende hagiographique de sainte Marguerite, lue a 1’office du 20 juillet. (Sur 
la lecture liturgique des legendes hagiographiques, voir Martimort pp. 775-6). 

11. Et cum spiritu tuo. (Cf. supra n° 8, Dominus vobiscum). 

12. Heu me! quia incolatus meus prolongatus est. 

a) SR f. 59rb. 

Voir ci-dessus, page 124. 

b) Ps. 119:5. 

c) Verset d’un des “psaumes graduels”, recites chaque jour avant les matines. 
— Office des defunts, antienne de vcprcs (Hesbert, p. 3038). (Sur les psaumes 
graduels, Martimort pp. 835-6). 

13. In convertendo Dominus captivitatem Syon, facti sumus sicut consolati. 

a) SK n° 23, RB p. 161, Admirantes 42 (Thurot, p. 268); Catholicon par. 123: Guil¬ 
laume de Conches, Pierre Hclic, Ralph de Beauvais, Quaestiones grammaticales 
(mss. CLM 17210), cf. Kneepkens, op. cite note 9, p. 665; Petrus Hispanus 
(dans Kneepkens, ibid. , vol. IV, p. 79); Nicolas (mss. Douai 752, f. 209rb). 43 


40 Cet exemple est souvent discute dans les chapitres sur l’interjection. 

41 Richard rapproche Ecce vir de Dominus vobiscum, en disant qu’il s’agit dans les deux 
cas d’un enonce sans verbe, dans lesquels plusieurs sont sous-entendus {est, slat, sit). 
Sa solution est done proche de celle adoptee par Roger Bacon. 

42 La glose Admirantes , est Tune des plus celebres gloses sur le Doctrinale d’Alexandre 
de Villedieu; elle est doctrinalemcnt apparentee a Robert Kilwardby, et plusieurs pas¬ 
sages sont litteralement identiques au commentaire sur YArs Maior attribue a Kil¬ 
wardby, edite par Schmucker. Cf. Charles Thurot, 1869, Extraits de divers manuscrits 
latins, pour servir a Vhistoire des doctrines grammaticales au Moyen Age, Paris, Bibliotheque 
Imperiale (reprint Minerva, Frankfurt 1964), en a edite de nombreux extraits. 

43 Le manuscrit Douai 752, ff. 197-209, contient un traite d’un certain maitre Nico¬ 
las, que Ton retrouve dans le mss. Valencienne 397, ff. 182v-205r, incipit: Ad lucem 
subsequentiam diversis acceptationibus huius nominis constructionis ... II se compose de deux 
parties, un traite proprement dit, suivi de ce qui semble etre une application de celui- 
ci, a partir d’exemples brievement analyses en quelques lignes, regroupes par ordre 
de difficulte. C’est dans un ensemble de phrases comportant des gerondifs que 1’on 
trouve notre exemple, au f. 209rb du mss. de Douai. 
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b) Ps. 125:1. 

c) Office du dimanche a vepres. — Debut d’un des “psaumes graduels” (comme 
supra , n° 12). 

14. In eternum et in seculum seculi. 

a) JW f. 164va. 

b) Ps. 9:16; Ps. 148:8; cf. Ps. 20:5; 21:27; etc. 

c) Ordinaire de la messe: conclusion de certaines oraisons. 

15. In nomine Patris et Filii. 

a) SR f. 47rb (cf. note 19 supra). 

b) (extra-biblique) 

c) Debut du signe de la croix. Se recite en esquissant de la main droite la forme 
dc la croix (Martimort pp. 158-160). 

16. In pace in idipsum dormiam et requiescam. 

a) KS n w 25; RB p.185; JW f. 164va; Burney ms. 330 f. 12v. 

b) Ps. 4:9. 

c) Office du dimanche, antienne dc complies. — Antienne de l’office des defunts 
(Hesbert p. 3265).) Antienne des matines du Samedi Saint (Hesbert p. 6921 — 
Verset du Samedi Saint (Hesbert, p. 8099). 

17. Ite, missa est. — Deo gracias. 

a) RB 183; SR f. 47rb (cf. note 19 supra)\ Burney ms. 330 f. 12r-v. 

Selon RB. 

(i) Missa est un nom, et le sujet du verbe est , l’enonce signifiant “missa est per- 
fecta”. L’omission du participe vient de ce que la formule doit valoir aussi bien 
pour la messe chantee que pour la messe basse (recitcc), l’expression sans parti¬ 
cipe permettant ainsi d’exprimer un sens plus large (“ propter majorem expressionem 
sententie ”). 

(ii) Missa est un participe, referant au nom “hostia ". 

b) Deo gracias: Tobie 2:14; Col, 3:17 etc. 

c) Ordinaire de la messe, dialogue de conclusion. Aux premiers temps du chris- 
tianisme, cette formule annongait lc debut de la messe des fideles (et done le ren¬ 
voi des catechumencs). Ce sens primitif est mentionne dans la definition donnee 
dans le Catholicon , 44 en meme temps que l’etymologie a partir de mitlo (Jungmann 
III, pp. 369-374; Martimort pp. 253-5). 

18. Mandata tua meditatio mea est. (cf. infra n° 25) 

a) KS n° 6a, Admirantes (Thurot 354). 

b) Ps. 118:172-176 (interference avec Ps. 118:168). 

c) Office du dimanche, a sexte. 


44 Missa, a mitto tis, dicitur hie missus, idest nuntius. El hec missa idest nuntia. ... Sed missa 
proprie dicitur in tempore sacrificii, quando cathecumini mittuntur foras, clamante levita, si quis 
remanserit cathecuminus exeat foras. 
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19. Non ego solus ego, sed ego sumus unus et alter. 

a) KS n° 2, RB p. 186; SR f. lOOra. 

b) Comp. Jean 8:16 ( “et si iudico ego, indicium meum verum est, quia solus non sum, 
sed ego, et qui misit me, Pater”). 

c) Evangile du samedi de la quatrieme semaine du Careme. 

20. 0 vos omnes qui transitis per viam. 

a) RB 184, JW f. 157va, Petrus Hispanus (Kneepkcns, op. cite, vol. IV, p. 57). 

b) Lamentations 1:12. 

c) Office du Vendredi Saint, verset du repons il Caligaverunt oculi mex ’ (Hesbert 
6261). 

21. Pater noster, qui es in celis. 

a) RB p. 184. 

b) Matth. 6:9; Luc 11:2-4. 

c) Ordinaire de la messe: pricre dominicale, en preparaton a la communion. “Le 
Pater commence, dans la messe romaine, le troisieme acte de la liturgic eucharis- 
tique qui est la communion, conclusion dc tout le mystere” (Martimort p. 413). 
(Jungmann III, pp. 200-218; Martimort pp. 413-416.) 

22. Pridie kalendas Maii. 

a) RB 185. 

b) (extra-biblique). 

c) Ce type d’enonce (la datation selon le calendrier romain) marque le debut de 
la recitation solennelle du martyrologc. Chaque jour a l’office divin, cntrc les 
laudes et 1’heurc dc prime, on recitait la notice des saints du jour, introduite par 
ce mode antique de datation. (Martimort pp. 778-9.) 

23. Per omnia secula seculorum. — Amen. 
a) RB 181 (Pour “Amen”, cf. n° 2). 

Selon RB, aucun vcrbe n’est exprime du fait que Y“intentio sermonis ” est multi¬ 
ple, et que plusieurs y concourent (“ laudetur, glorificetur, honoretur, etc”). 

c) Conclusion des oraisons de la messe et de l’office. Mais par-dessus tout, cet 
cnonce marque un des moments les plus solennels de la messe: le debut de la 
Preface. En termes de “genres litteraires” liturgiques, le debut de la Preface est 
en realite la conclusion de l’oraison appelee “Secrete”. Cette oraison etait reci- 
tee a voix basse par le celebrant, jusqu’a sa conclusion ‘ ...per omnia secula seculo¬ 
rum i” exclusivement, lcquel etait chante a haute voix, dans l’attitude de la priere 
solennelle. Cet enonce n’est done tronque qu’en apparence, puisque la formule 
complete de conclusion de 1’oraison “secrete” est la suivante. “... per Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum Filium tuum, qui tecum vivit et regnat in unitate eiusdem Spiritus 
Sancti Deus, per omnia secula seculorum. — Amen.” On peut s’etonner que le frere 
Roger Bacon, qui recitait ou entendait reciter au moins dix fois par jour des orai¬ 
sons semblables, ait cte a ce point distrait.... (Sur cette formule conclusive, 
Jungmann III, pp. 1; pour la secrete, Jungmann II, pp. 378.) 

24. Sequentia sancti evangelii secundum Lucam. 

a) KS n° 24; RB p. 183; JR f. 105rb; JW f.l64vb; Pierre Helie (Thurot 268), 
Petrus Hispanus (Kneepkens. op. cite, vol. IV, p. 79); Burney ms. 330 f. 13r. 
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b) (extra-biblique) 

c) Ordinaire de la messe: debut de la lecture de l’evangile. Selon les liturgistes, 
le “Sequentia...”, qui alterne avec “Initium...”, serait un temoin de la lecture 
continue des evangiles, qui se pratiquait aux premiers temps du christianisme 
(Jungmann II, p. 169). 

25. Testimonia tua , meditatio mea est. 

a) Catholicon , par. 128, Regule,* 5 p. 145. 

b) Ps. 118:24; 118:99. — Comp, supra n° 18. 

c) Office du dimanche, a sexte. 

26. Vespere autem sabbati que luces sit. 

a) RB 189; Burney ms. 330 f. 16r; JW f. 162va et 164ra. 

b) Matth. 28:1 

c) Office du samedi saint, a vepres: antienne (Hesbert p. 5371). 

27. Virga tua et baculus tuus ipsa me consolata sunt. 

a) KS n° 22; RB p. 166; Doctrinale v. 1463-4 (tua virga tuus baculusque, Ipsa michi 
vereprebent solatia vite); Admirantes (Thurot p. 269 et 365); JR f. 143a; JW f. 161vb; 
Burney ms. 330 llr-v; Richard de Hambury f. 40vb (cf. note 37). 

b) Ps. 22:4. 

c) Office du jeudi, a prime. 

Universite Paris 7 Montreal 

Departement de Recherches Linguistiques Institut d’Etudes Medievales 

C.N.R.S. (U.A. 381) 


45 Les Regule sont un manuel de grammaire scolaire de la fin du XVe siecle, caracte- 
ristiques par leur melange d’exemples religieux et profanes (cf. le titre du premier 
chapitre: Regule emendate correcteque Hajnye de figuratis constructionibus grammaticis ex diversis 
passibus sacre scripture ac poetarum). On y trouve, sous une forme elementaire, un con¬ 
dense des “regies” produites par la reflexion grammaticale medievale, debarrassees 
de toute speculation superflue. Cf. Tre latinske Grammatikker, Donatus, Fundamentum, 
Regulae , ed. Jan Pinborg et Erik Dal, Copenhague 1979. 
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Once again the Ockhamist Statutes of 1339 and 1340: 
Some new perspectives 1 


J. M. M. H. THIJSSEN 


During the period 1320-1340 the contribution of British thinkers to 
scholastic philosophy probably was one of the most important intellec¬ 
tual developments of the Late Middle Ages. 2 A major personality to 
shape this development was William of Ockham, which is also 
affirmed by some 15th-century testimonies. Leonardi Bruni (1369- 
1444), for example, in a much quoted passage from his Dialogus ad 
Petrum Histrum presents Ockham as one of the “barbarous British’’ 
from “beyond the ocean” who has had a disturbing impact on all 
aspects of logical theory on the Continent. 3 Moreover, when the Pari¬ 
sian Nominalists in a document dated 1474 tried to defend their doc¬ 
trine, they traced their roots back to Ockham himself. 4 

The most important events, however, associated with the spread of 
Ockham’s thought on the Continent took place during Ockham’s own 
lifetime and are now recorded for us in the form of two statutes, issued 
at the University of Paris on September 25, 1339, and on December 


1 I wish to thank Wil van de Pas for his comments on section 6.3; Zenon Kaluza and 
Katherine Tachau for a lively discussion of this paper, in an appropriate setting; Faye 
Getz and Harold Cook for correcting my English. None of the persons mentioned 
above, is, of course, to be held responsible for any shortcomings in this paper. 
Research for this paper was made possible through a fellowship from the Royal 
Netherlands Academy of Sciences. 

2 See especially W. J. Courtenay, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth’century England , 
Princeton, N.J. 1987, 193, 220. Several of these British contributions have been 
spelled out by J. E. Murdoch. See his The Development of a Critical Temper: New 
Approaches and Modes of Analysis in Fourteenth-Century Philosophy, Science and Theology , in: 
S. Wenzel, Medieval and Renaissance Studies no. 7, Chapel Hill 1978, 51-79 and his 
f< Subtilitates Anglicanae >i in Fourteenth-Century Paris: John Mirecourt and Peter Ceffons , in: 
M. P. Cosman and B. Chandler (eds.), Machaut’s World. Science and Art of the Fourteenth 
Century , New York 1978, 51-86. 

3 The original quotation is in E. Garin, La cultura fiorentina nella seconda meta del f .300 
e Tbarbari Britanni\ reprinted in: L ’eta nuova , Napoli 1969, 139-166. The impact of 
British logic on the Continent is documented in A. Maieru (ed.), English Logic in Italy 
in the 14th and 15th Centuries , Napoli 1982. 

4 I will come back to this document later. 
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29, 1340 respectively. 5 The interpretation of these documents has 
given rise to considerable scholarly controversy. 6 It is only recently 
that our understanding of the events at the University of Paris as 
reflected in these documents has made any real progress, largely due 
to a fundamental paper of Courtenay and Tachau. 7 Among other 
things, they have refuted the myth that the statutes of 1339 and 1340 
should be perceived as only the initial stages of a process to ban the 
teachings of Ockham, a process that took until 1347 and that included 
the condemnations of Nicholas of Autrecourt and John of Mirecourt 
as well. Furthermore, they provided much interesting material with 
regard to the introduction of Ockham’s thought at Paris and with 
regard to the probable existence of a faction of Ockhamists at the 
English-German Nation at Paris. 

In summary, Courtenay and Tachau have replaced the older 
stereotype of the events at the Faculty of Arts at Paris in the years 
1339-1347 with a new picture. In the historical reconstruction of 
Courtenay and Tachau, the statute of September 25, 1339 is 
presented as a disciplinary decree against the spread of Ockham’s 
teaching, while the statute of December 1340 is said to have had 
nothing to do with Ockham at all. 8 Moreover, both historians conjec- 


5 The text of these documents has been edited by H. Denifle and E. Chatelain in 
Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. Paris 1889-1897, 4 vols, henceafter cited as 
C.U.P. The texts will be given below. 

6 Here, I will only mention the most important scholarly literature on this subject: 
Ph. Boehner, Ockham's Theory of Supposition and the Notion of Truth , in: Franciscan 
Studies, 6 (1946), 261-292, reprinted in Collected Articles on Ockham , ed. E. M. 
Buytaert, St. Bonaventure N.Y. 1958, 232-267; W. J. Courtenay, The Reception of 
Ockham's Thought at the University of Paris , in: Z. Kaluza/P. Vignaux (eds.), Preuve et 
Raisons a VUnicer site de Paris , Paris 1984, 43-64; Force of Words and Figures of Speech: the 
Crisis over t( Virtus Sermonis" in the Fourteenth Century , in: Franciscan Studies 44 (1984), 
107-128; W. J. Courtcnay/K. H. Tachau, Ockham, Ockhamists, and the English-German 
Nation at Paris, 1339-1341 , in: History of Universities, 2 (1982), 53-96; N. W. Gilbert, 
Ockham, Wyclif and the "Via Moderna", in: A. Zimmermann (ed.), Antiqui undModerni, 
Berlin 1974, 85-125; Richard de Bury and the Squires of Yesterday's Sophisms", in: E. P. 
Mahoney (ed.), Philosophy and Humanism. Renaissance Essays in Honor of Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, Leiden 1976, 229-257; C. Michalski, Les courants philosophiques a Oxford et a 
Paris pendant le XIVe siecle, now reprinted in K. Flasch (ed.), La Philosophie au XIVe 
siecle..Six Etudes, Frankfurt a.M. 1969; E. A. Moody, Ockham, Bundan, and Nicholas of 
Autrecourt: The Parisian Statutes of 1339 and 1340 , in: Franciscan Studies, 7 (1947), 113- 
146, reprinted in E. A. Moody, Studies in Medieval Philosophy, Science and Logic. 
Berkeley, Ca. 1975, 127-160; R. Paque, Das Pariser Nominalistenstatut. Berlin 1970; T. 
K. Scott, Nicholas of Autrecourt, Buridan and Ockhamism, in: Journal of the History of 
Philosophy, 9 (1971), 15-41. 

7 Courtenay/Tachau, “Ockham, Ockhamists". 

8 Courtenay/Tachau, 57 and 59-60. 
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tured that there must have been yet another statute, this one in fact 
explicitly directed against Ockhamists, promulgated between late 
January and early February 1341, that was “either lost or removed 
when the statutes were revised”. 9 Evidence for the existence of this 
“lost statute” was found in a statement of the Proctor’s Book of the 
English German Nation. Hints at its structure and possible content 
were derived from an oath formula of 1341 and the Nominalist 
manifesto of 1474. 10 

It is, of course, not an uncommon phenomenon that documents, 
intentionally or unintentionally, get lost, but in this particular case— 
the condemnation of a famous thinker—it strikes me as odd that there 
should be no other witnesses to the “lost statute” of 1341 except for 
the three brief references adduced by Courtenay and Tachau. Taking 
as a point of departure the methodological principle that “what can 
be explained by assuming fewer things should not be explained by 
assuming more”—better known as the principle of economy, or 
“Ockham’s Razor”—I set out to carefully reconsider these references 
and to ask whether they allow another interpretation that avoids the 
positing of a lost document. 

In the last analysis the interpretation of Courtenay and Tachau of 
the textual references to the “lost statute” appears to rely heavily 
upon the following two assumptions: the statute of December 29, 1340 
is not a statute against Ockhamists, and the account in the Proctor’s 
Book of the English-German Nation should not be considered a 
reference to the statute of December 29, 1340. Since both the 
hypothesis and the counter-hypothesis of a “lost statute” also depend 
upon one’s interpretation of the character of the statutes of September 
25, 1339 and December 29, 1340, I will start by returning once more 
to these two statutes. 


9 Courtenay/Tachau, 62. In later publications, e.g. Courtenay, Reception , 49; Force , 
108; Schools , 165, it is taken lor granted that in January/February 1341 an anti- 
Ockhamist statute was promulgated that no longer exists. In some earlier publications 
I also took the thesis of Courtenay and Tachau for granted. See J. M. M. H. Thijs- 
sen, Buridan on the Unity of a Science: Another Chapter in Ockhamism? , in: E. P. Bos, H. 
Krop (eds), Ockham and Ockhamists , Nijmegen 1987, 102 and John Buridan and Nicholas 
of Autrecourt on Causality and Induction , in: Traditio 43 (1987), 237-255. 

10 The oath and the entry in the Proctor’s Book were also known to Denifle and 
Chatelain and to Paque, 23-24, but they identified these references as to the 1340 
statute and did not discuss the discrepancies in the textual evidence that are the sub¬ 
ject of this paper. 
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2. The Arts statute of September 25, 1339 

The statute of the Faculty of Arts that was issued on September 25, 
1339 is considered the first document that testifies to the impact of 
Ockham’s teachings on the Continent. As was usual with this kind of 
document, the statute was sealed by the four Nations that made up the 
Faculty of Arts, namely the French, Picard, Norman and English 
Nations, and it was signed by the rector of the Faculty, i.e. the elected 
representative of the Faculty of Arts as a whole. Here follows the text. 

Universis presentes litteras inspecturis omnes et singuli magistri quatuor 
nationum, videlicet Gallicorum, Picardorurn, Normanorum et Anglicorum, 
salutem in Domino sempiternam. A tramite rationis deviare videtur nec Deum 
habere pre oculis qui quc ab antiquis sunt statuta super re licita necnon rationi 
consona, transgredi non veretur, maxime cum ad hec juramenti vinculo fuerit 
obligatus. Cum igitur a predecessoribus nostris non irrationabiliter motis circa 
libros apud nos legendos publice vel occulte certa precesserit ordinatio per nos 
jurata observari, et quod aliquos libros per ipsos non admissos vel alias consuetos 
legere non debemus, et istis temporibus nonnulli doctrinam Guillermi dicti 
Okam (quamvis per ipsos ordinantcs admissa non fuerit vel alias consueta, 
neque per nos seu alios ad quos pertineat examinata, propter quod non videtur 
suspicione carere), dogmatizare presumpserint publice et occulte super hoc 
in locis privatis conventicula faciendo: hinc est quod nos nostre salutis 
memores, considerantcs juramentum quod fecimus de dicta ordinatione obser- 
vanda, statuimus quod nullus decetero predictam doctrinam dogmatizare 
presumat audiendo vel legendo publice vel occulte, necnon conventicula super 
dicta doctrina disputanda faciendo vel ipsum in lectura vel disputationibus 
allegando. Si quis tamcn contra premissa vel aliquod premissorum attemptare 
presumpserit, ipsum per annum privamus, et quod per dictum annum obtinere 
honorem seu gradum inter nos non valeat nec obtenti actus aliqualiter excercere. 
Si qui autem contra predicta inventi pertinaces fuerint, in prcdictis pennis 
volumus perpetue subjacere. 

Insuper cum nobis liqueat manifeste quod in disputationibus que fiunt in vico 
Straminum tabs abusus inolevit quod bachellarii et alii in disputationibus dictis 
existentes propria auctoritatc arguere presumunt minus revercnter se habentes 
ad magistros, qui disputant, tumultum faciendo adeo et in tantum quod haberi 
non potest conclusions disputande veritas, nec dicte disputaciones in aliquo sunt 
scolaribus audientibus fructuose: statuimus quod nullus magister, bachellarius 
aut scolaris, sine permissu et licentia magistri disputationes tenentis arguat, 
quam licentiam sibi non liceat petere verbaliter, sed tantummodo signative 
reverenter. Si quis autem bachellarius aut scolaris contra premissa aliquid 
attemptaverit, penis in precedenti statuto positis modo et forma quibus supra 
omnino volumus subjacere. Si quis autem magister in disputationibus arguere 
presumat, nisi requisitus a magistro disputationes tenente taceat, ipsum priva- 
tione trium lectionum decrevimus puniendum. Acta fuerunt hec apud Sanctum 
Julianum in nostra congregatione facultatis nobis specialiter ad statuendum 
vocatis anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo tricesimo nono, sabbato post 
festum bcati Mathei apostoli. In quorum testimonium sigilla nostra cum signeto 
rectoris duximus apponenda. 11 

11 C.U.P. I no. 1023, 485-486. Bold printing is mine. 
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This document comprises two separate sections, or, to be more 
exact, two separate decrees. 12 The second decree is not very problem¬ 
atic. It is chiefly concerned with restoring order during disputations. 
When it comes to spelling out the penalties of disobeying the second 
decree, the reader is referred to the first decree (in precedenti siatuto). 

More problematic are the interpretation of the first decree and the 
link between the first and the second decree. Courtenay and Tachau 
are doubtless correct in their assertion that from the text of the docu¬ 
ment one may not infer any causal connection between the two 
decrees: that is to say, one may not infer that the dogmatizing of the 
teaching of Ockham, referred to in the first decree, lead to the disrup¬ 
tions described in the second decree. The connection of the two 
decrees, if any, remains unclear. 13 

The first decree forbids the dogmatizing of the doctrine of William 
of Ockham either by “listening to it or lecturing on it publicly or in 
private, or by holding assemblies for disputation concerning the said 
doctrine, or by citing it in lectures or disputations’\ 14 The main 
reason for prohibiting the dogmatizing of Ockham’s teachings is that 
the masters and bachelors were bound by an oath to an earlier 
ordinance ( ordinatio ) that apparently forbade them to do so. 15 The 
identification and analysis of this ordinance by Kaluza has greatly 
advanced our understanding of the first decree of the 1339 statute. 16 
The ordinance referred to in the statute was issued by the university 
as a whole on September 2, 1276 to the effect that no master or 
bachelor of any faculty was allowed to lecture privately on books, but 
was only allowed to do so in classrooms (locis communibus). Books on 
grammar and logic were exempted from the prohibition, because they 
cannot contain anything presumptious (in quibus nulla presumptio potest 
esse ). 

12 This has been brought out for the first time in Courtenay/Tachau, 56. 

13 Courtenay/Tachau, 56. 

14 Translation taken from Moody, 131. 

15 In Courtenay/Tachau, 55-56 and 58 it is incorrectly assumed that the first decree 
only applies to students and bachelors and not to masters. This, because the second 
decree explicitly spells out the penalties for masters, whereas it refers to the first decree 
for the penalties of offenders who are bachelors and students. The division in penalties 
in the second decree, however, merely means that offenders who are students and 
bachelors receive penalties that are different from those for offenders who are masters. 
Offenders of the first decree all receive the same penalty, no matter whether they are 
students, bachelors or masters. 

16 Z. Kaluza, Le Statul du 25 septembre 1339 et VOrdonnance du 2 septembre 1276 , in: O. 
Pluta (ed.), Die Philosophie im 14. und 15.Jahrhundert , Amsterdam 1988, 343-351. The 
ordinance is edited in C.U.P. I no. 468. 538-539. 
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Kaluza has rightly pointed out that the first section of the 1339 
statute is a specific application of the general rule laid down in the 
1276 ordinance, and, very importantly, an application that was inap¬ 
propriate: the statute forbids more than is justified on the basis of the 
rules laid down in the ordinance. The decree implicitly or explicitly 
forbids private lectures on Ockham’s logic, public lectures on 
Ockham’s work, citations of Ockham, activities that are not included 
in the ordinance. Moreover, as Kaluza has observed, the statute also 
invokes concern over “our salvation” ( nostre salutis) as a reason for 
prohibiting the dogmatizing of Ockham, and this although no formal 
inquiry into (the orthodoxy of) Ockham’s teachings by either the 
masters, or “others to whom it might pertain” has taken place ( neque 
per nos sen alios ad quos pertineat examinata ). 17 In short, the statute forbids 
the use of Ockham’s doctrina, and this solely because it was not 
examined and for this reason appeared not to be free from suspicion. 
In the light of the evidence put forward by Kaluza it seems plausible 
to conclude that the statute reveals a high level of concern over 
Ockham’s doctrine and that the magisterial control over books read 
at the university, confirmed in the ordinance of 1276, has been used 
as a pretext to forbid the use of Ockham’s doctrine. 18 

Before 1339 (how long before is unclear) some masters of the Arts 
Faculty had been dogmatizing Ockham’s doctrine “in public and also 
by holding secret assemblies on this subject in private places”. 19 The 
excessive and inaccurate application of the ordinance and the 
reference to salvation suggest, according to Kaluza, that someone— 
perhaps Benedict XII (1334-1342)—was seriously disconcerted by 
unspecified aspects of Ockham’s teaching and somehow compelled the 
Faculty of Arts to pass this statute. 20 In any case, Benedict XII was 


17 Kaluza, 347-349. 

18 For the sake of completeness it should be mentioned that in Courtcnay/Tachau, 
55 and 57 it is asserted that the 1339 decree was intended to stop the use of Ockham’s 
opinions and non-theological works as a basis for lectures, because Ockham had not 
(yet) been recognized as a legitimate authority among the masters of the Arts Faculty. 
In other words, according to them, the 1339 decree is an attempt to exercise 
magisterial control over books read for the Arts degree and does not address the issue 
of Ockham’s doctrinal position. 

19 “....nonnulli doctrinam Guillermi dicti Okam.... dogmatizare presumpserint 
publice et occulte super hoc in locis privatis conventicula faciendo”. See also Kaluza, 
Le Statut , 347 for this observation. 

20 Kaluza, Le Statut , 350-351. Papal interference in authoring the statute is also sug¬ 
gested in a document drafted in 1474 by the Parisian Nominalists, although here the 
names of the Popes involved are confused: “....Propter has causas idem Johannes 
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familiar with certain of Ockham’s opinions and he did value them 
negatively, as we will see below. 


3. The Arts statute of December 29, 1340 

The statute issued by the Faculty of Arts on December 29, 1340 is 
a listing of six errors that had been collected, apparently by the cor¬ 
poration of masters of Arts, in order to avoid them in the future. In 
the final paragraph of the statute the reader is reminded that “what 
we have decreed elsewhere as to the doctrine of William called 
Ockham” is still intact. The statute bears a rubric that states that the 
said statute is directed against certain errors of the Ockhamists 
(Statutum facultatis de reprobatione quorumdam errorum Ockhanicorum) . It is 
not without relevance to note that both this statute and the 1339 
statute were issed during the pontificate of Jacques Fournier, Benedict 
XII. Here follows the text of the statute: 

Universis presentes litteras inspecturis omnes et singuli magistri actu regen- 
tes Parisius in artium facultate salutem in Domino. Erroribus obviare, quan¬ 
tum potest, unusquisque tenetur, et viam omnimode ad eos precludere, maxime 
cum ex hiis possit agnitio veritatis occultari. Verum quia ad nostram noviter per- 
venerit notitiam, quod nonnulli in nostra artium facultate quorundam astutiis 
perniciosis adherentes, fundati non supra firmam pctram, cupientes plus sapere 
quam oporteat, quedam minus sana nituntur seminare, ex quibus errores intole- 
rabiles nedum circa philosophiam, sed et circa divinam Scripturam, possent con- 
tingcre in futurum: hinc cst, quod huic morbo tarn pestifero remediare cupientes 
eorum fundamenta prophana et errores, prout potuimus, collegimus, statuentcs 
circa ilia per hunc modum: 

Videlicet quod nulli magistri, baccalarii, vel scolares in artium facultate legen- 
tes Parisius audeant aliquam propositionem famosam illius actoris cujus librum 
legunt, dicere simpliciter esse falsam, vel esse falsam de virtute sermonis, si cre- 
diderint quod actor ponendo illam habu verum intellectum; sed vel conce- 
dant earn, vel sensum verum dividant a sensu falso, quia pari ratione propositio- 
nes Biblie absoluto sermone essent negande, quod est periculosum. Et quia 
sermo non habet virtutem, nisi ex impositione et usu communi actorum vel alio- 
rum, ideo tabs est virtus sermonis, qualiter eo actores communiter utuntur et 
qualem exigit materia, cum sermones sint recipiendi penes materiam subjectam. 

Item, quod nullus dicat simpliciter vel de virtute sermonis omnem propositio¬ 
nem esse falsam, que esset falsa secundum suppositionem personalem termino- 
rum, eo quod iste error ducit ad priorem errorem, actores enim sepe utuntur 
aliis suppositionibus. 


XXII multa privilegia dedit Universitati Parisiensi ut ipsam doctrinam Guillelmi 
Okam condemnaret.” Cf. Courtenay/Tachau, 75-76. I will return to this document 
below. In spite of the indications that the 1339 statute may have been impressed upon 
the Faculty of Arts, it is perhaps too premature yet to completely rule out the 
possibility that the resistance against Ockham came from the masters themselves. 
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Item, quod nullus dicat quod nulla propositio sit distinguenda, quoniam hoc 
ducit ad predictos errores, quia si discipulus unum propositionis sensum recipit, 
et doctor alium intellexerit, discipulus falso informabitur, donee propositio dis- 
tinguetur. Similiter si opponens unum sensum recipiat, et respondens alterum 
sensum intelligat, disputatio erit ad nomen tantum, si non fiat distinctio. 

Item, quod nullus dicat propositionem nullam esse concedendam, si non sit 
vera in ejus sensu proprio, quia hoc dicere ducit ad predictos errores, quia Biblia 
et actores non semper sermonibus utuntUr secundum proprios sensus eorum. 
Magis igitur oportet in affirmando vel negando sermones ad materiam subjec- 
tam attendere, quam ad proprietatem sermonis, disputatio namque ad proprie- 
tatem sermonis attendens nullam recipiens propositionem, preterquam in sensu 
proprio, non est nisi sophistica disputatio. Disputationcs dyalectice et doctrina- 
les, que ad inquisitionem veritatis intendunt, modicam habent de nominibus sol- 
licitudinem. 

Item, quod nullus dicat scientiam nullam esse de rebus que non sunt signa, 
id cst, que non sunt termini vel orationes, quoniam in scientiis utimur terminis 
pro rebus, quas portare non possumus ad disputationes. Ideo scientiam habemus 
de rebus, licet mediantibus terminis vel orationibus. 

Item, quod nullus asserat absque distinctione vel expositione, quod Socrates 
et Plato, vel Deus et creatura nichil sunt, quoniam ilia verba prima facie male 
sonant, et quia tabs propositio sensum unum habet falsum, videlicet si negatio 
in hac dictione “nichil” implicita intelligeretur cadere non solum super ens sin- 
gulariter, sed et supra entia pluraliter. 

Si quis autem contra premissa, vel aliquod premissorum attemptare presump- 
serit, a nostro consortio ex nunc prout cx tunc resecamus et privamus, resecatum 
et privatum haberi volumus, salvis in omnibus que de doctrina Guillclmi dicti 
Ockham alias statuimus, que in omnibus et per omnia volumus roboris habere 
firmitatem. Datum Parisius sub sigillis quatuor nationum videlicet Gallicorum, 
Picardorum, Normannorum et Anglicorum, unacum signeto rectoris Universi- 
tatis Parisiensis, anno Domini MCCCXL, die veneris post Nativitatem 
Domini. 21 

The first four errors that are listed in this statute concern what one 
might call hermeneutics: they all concern very specific methodological 
“tools of analysis” that were apparently in use for the study of texts. 22 
Hermeneutics, of course, were a continuing source of concern for 
those safeguarding theological orthodoxy, as is clear from the condem¬ 
nation of 1277 by bishop Tempier and the condemnation of Galileo 
in 1633, to mention only two of the most famous examples. 23 

21 C.U.P. I no. 1042, pp. 50.5-507. Bold printing is mine. 

22 For a more extensive analysis cf. Paque, 30-121 and Courtenay, Force , 119-121. 

23 In the introduction of the 1277 condemnation a certain hermeneutical practice is 
condemned, that is, the practice of calling a statement true according to philosophy, 
but false according to Catholic faith. This style of argumentation has in the 
historiography of medieval philosophy been marked as the “doctrine of double 
truth”. For the “hermeneutical” aspects of the condemnations of 1277 and 1633 see 
L. Hodl, “— sie reden, als ob es zwei gegensatzliche Wahrheiten gabe. ” Legende und 
Wirklichkeit der mittelalterhchen Theorie von der doppelten Wahrheit , in: J. P. Beckmann/L. 
Honnefelder/G. Shrimpf/G. Wieland, Philosophie irn Mittelalter , Hamburg 1987, 225- 
245 and M. A. Finocchiaro, The Methodological Background to Galileo's Trial , in: W. A. 
Wallace (ed.), Reinterpreting Galileo , Washington, D.C. 1986, 241-273 respectively. 
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The last two errors described in the 1340 statute concern not so 
much ‘‘general rules of interpretation”, but rather a specific doctrine 
and a specific statement respectively. 24 The doctrine condemned here 
is philosophical in content, one which maintains that we have no 
knowledge ( scientia ) of things in the outside world (res), but only of 
terms. The remarks that Socrates and Plato are nothing or that God 
and creature are nothing are erroneous. They are erroneous because 
they are ill-sounding prima facie , and are false if taken in a specific 
sense. 25 They are false if the term “ nichil ” refers to ens pluraliter, 
because if nichil implies ens pluraliter, this would allow the proposition 
“Deus et creatura non sunt entia”, which is false, because God and 
creature are indeed beings ( entia ). 26 

The six errors committed by “some in our Faculty of Arts” ( nonnulli 
in nostra artium facultate) and listed in the statute are, in the introduc¬ 
tion, attributed to the pernicious cunning “of certain men” (quorun- 
dam). This makes it very likely that those who drafted this document 
must have had some specific persons in mind. The question is whom. 
The last paragraph of the 1340 statute links this statute with the 1339 
statute: salvis in omnibus que de doctrina Guillelmi dicti Ockham alias 
statuimus. The alias is generally understood as a reference to the 1339 
statute discussed above. 27 

For understanding the purport of this last paragraph, it is important 
to recall exactly what was decreed as to the doctrine of William of 
Ockham in 1339. It was decreed that no one should presume to 
dogmatize the doctrine of Ockham either by listening to it, lecturing 
on it in public or in private or by holding small meetings for disputing 


24 So it is not completely correct to claim that this statute “is concerned with styles 
of argumentation and the analysis of propositions, not with particular philosophical 
positions” as Courtenay/Tachau, 59 do. 

25 It is a recurrent theme in condemnations of the 14th century that one should not 
make ill sounding statements. See for example the condemnations of Nicholas of 
Autrecourt in 1346 and of Johannes de Calore in 1363. Cf. Nicolaus von Autrecourt, 
Briefe ; ed. R. Imbach and D. Perler, Hamburg 1988, 82 (article 31) and C.U.P. II 
no. 1288, p. 108 respectively. 

26 This passage has often been misunderstood, for example by Paquc, 227 and in part 
by Tachau, 355. For a more extensive treatment of this passage and its relation to 
Autrecourt’s condemnation see alsoj. M. M. H. Thijsscn, The “Semantic” Articles of 
Autrecourt’s Condemnation. New Proposals for an Interpretation of the Articles 1, 30, 31, 35, 
57 and 58, in: Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du moyen age, 57 (1991), 
170-1. 

27 This tradition started with Denifle and Chatelain, the editors of the statute, see 
C.U.P. 1042, p. 507 n. 2. and has been accepted by Moody (1975), 159, Paque, 12- 
13, Courtenay/Tachau, 60. 
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said doctrine, or by citing it in lectures or in disputations (,statuimus 
quod nullus decetero predictam doctrinam dogmatizare presumat audiendo vel 
legendo publice vel occulte, necnon conventicula super dicta doctrina disputanda 
Jaciendo vel ipsum in lectura vel disputationibus allegando) . 28 In sum this 
means that the decree was directed against “those who have presumed 
to dogmatize the doctrine of Ockham” ( nonnulli doctrinam Guillermi dicti 
Okam dogmatizare presumpserint). 

The final paragraph of the 1340 statute suggest that it was, by those 
who drafted it, considered to be an additional measure to the measures 
already taken in 1339 against “those who have presumed to 
dogmatize the doctrine of Ockham”. The clause “saving in all 
respects what we have decreed elsewhere as to the doctrine of William 
called Ockham” was intended to prevent people from believing that 
with the exception of the articles specified in the 1340 statue, all other 
aspects of Ockham’s doctrine could from now on be freely 
dogmatized. Put in another way, the nonnulli of the 1339 statute and 
the nonnulli of the 1340 statute may refer to the same group of people, 
a group that is castigated for dogmatizing Ockham’s doctrine in public 
and in secret meetings and , more specifically, for adhering to the six 
listed errors. 29 

It is very likely that the errors listed in the 1340 statute, or at least 
some of them, were, by those who authored the statute, believed to 
have been inspired by Ockham’s writings. This can be inferred from 
the rubric of the statute: Statutum facultatis de reprobatione quorumdam 
errorum Ockhanicorum. If the rubric is correct, this would identify the 
quorundam of the statute, whose “pernicious cunning” ( astutiis per- 
niciosis ) misled some masters in the Faculty of Arts, as Ockham. 

According to Du Boulay, the rubric occurred in the Libri pro- 
curatorum of the French and Picard Nations. 30 Unfortunately, the Pro- 


28 The translation is derived from Courtenay/Tachau, 54. 

29 Moody, 158 believes that the final paragraph was intended to prevent people from 
believing that the 1340 statute was a revocation of the 1339 statute. Moody’s explana¬ 
tion has been accepted by Courtenay/Tachau, 60. Note, however, that Moody’s 
interpretation of the paragraph is lead by his erroneous assumption that the 1340 
statute was directed against Autrecourt, an assumption that is not shared by 
Courtenay/Tachau. 

30 C. Du Boulay, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis , Paris 1668 (Reprint Frankfurt a.M. 
1966) IV, 265: Eodcm anno (scil. 1340) facultas artium non contenta interdixisse lec¬ 
tura librorum Ockhamicorum, insuper quosdam eiusdem authoris errores, quosdam 
et nominalium, quorum ille suo tempore princeps fuit, reprobavit, hoc statuto, quod 
legitur in antiquis libris procuratorum nationum Galliae et Picardiae in hunc modum 
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ctor’s Books of the French and Picard Nations that deal with this par¬ 
ticular period are no longer extant. However, this rubric also occurs 
in the manuscript copy of the statute in one of the university char- 
tularies, which, according to its editors Denifle and Chatelain, dates 
from the second half of the 14th century. 31 

The rubrics in the chartulary serve as a technique to organize the 
administration: they are labels which give information about the con¬ 
tents of the diplomas that were issued by the university. A study on 
the administrative practices of the university of Paris is still lacking, 
but from what we know of other medieval chancelaries it is not 
implausible to conjecture that the rubrics were added the moment that 
the original diplomas were copied down in the chartulary and that 
they reflect the original intent of the document. In any case, there is 
no manuscript evidence that suggests that the rubric was a later addi¬ 
tion and that it would not reflect the intention of those who drafted the 
statute. 32 By lack of any more positive proof concerning the attach¬ 
ment of the rubric, however, only a detailed analysis of the content of 
the 1340 statute may reveal whether the rubric is adequate, or whether 
this statute was mislabeled as being a statute against certain errors of 
the Ockhamists. 


4. The anti-Ockhamist nature of the 1340 statute 

In the preceding sections I have tried to argue, mainly on the basis 
of internal evidence, that both the 1339 statute and the 1340 statute 
do reflect concern over Ockham’s teachings. In the case of the 1340 
statute this conclusion may seem controversial, especially since 
scholars are divided over the question of whether the six articles corre¬ 


ct sub hoc titulo: Statutum facultatis de reprobatione quorundam errorum Ockhamicorum. Then 
follows the text of the statute of December 29, 1340. Note that it is by no means 
uncommon that relevant statutes were copied in the books of the proctors of the 
Nations. Cf. Liber procuratorum nationis Picardiae in universitate Parisiensi, ed. C. Samaran 
et A. A. van Moe (Auctarium Chartularii IV), Paris 1938, viii. 

31 The manuscript is Arch. Univ. Paris. Regestum 94 (now 100). Cf. C.U.P. I, 
xxxiii, and II, xix. 

32 Scholars who have cast into doubt that the 1340 statute was directed against 
Ockham or Ockhamists have played down the importance of the rubric by qualifying 
it as a (later) interpretation. Cf. Moody, 157 and Courtenay/Tachau, 60-61 and 
Courtenay, Force , 107. Courtenay and Tachau believe that the manuscript copy that 
contains our statute dates from the 15th century! But even if it were, it would not 
automatically mean that the rubric did not reflect the intention of the 14th-century 
authors of the statute. 
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spond to Ockham’s (semantic) theories. 33 The settling of this 
question—as far as it is possible to settle historical questions—will 
need a thorough investigation of the contents of the 1340 statute, an 
investigation that will have to await a separate study. In order, how¬ 
ever, to strengthen my case that we do not need a lost anti-Ockhamist 
statute to explain certain discrepancies in the textual evidence, I will 
here argue that the 1340 statute indeed was anti-Ockhamist. To this 
purpose, I will now turn to the first and the fifth articles of the 1340 
statute. Furthermore, I will try to shed some light on what the 
historical background may have been to the resistance against 
Ockham’s teachings in 1339 and 1340. 

4.1. The first article 

The first article of the statute of December 25, 1340 requires that 
those lecturing should not call statements of an authority whose book 
they are reading simply ( simpliciter) false or de virtute sermonis false if 
they believe that the authority intended something true. Instead, those 
lecturing should concede the statement or distinguish a true sense 
from a false sense, because otherwise for the same reason they would 
have to deny statements from the Bible absolutely speaking ( absoluto 
sermone), which is dangerous. The article furthermore argues that 
words derive their “force” ( virtus ) from imposition ( impositio ) and 
from the common usage of authorities and others. For this reason the 
‘‘force of words” ( virtus sermonis) is determined by the common usage 
of authorities and by the subject matter, because words have to be 
received within the context of their subject matter. 

It is evident that the interpretation of the notion de virtute sermonis 
plays a key role in the understanding of the practices condemned in 
the article. 34 From Ockham’s Summa logicae it can be gathered that the 
notion of virtus sermonis is closely associated with equivocation, and 
especially the type of equivocation that occurs when figures of speech 
are involved. In these cases a noun (nomen) or a part of the proposition 

33 Michalski, Paque and Scott defended the thesis that (some of) the condemned 
articles correspond to Ockham’s teachings. Boehner, Moody and more recently 
Courtenay, Force argue for the opposite position. At this point it is perhaps useful to 
observe that in the statute the nonnulli against whom the statute was aimed, are 
distanced from the quidam that misled them. This means that not each one of the six 
articles needs to have been inspired by Ockham. 

34 A fresh start in this respect has been made in Courtenay, Force who includes much 
useful material in his discussion, especially also as to the earlier history of the expres¬ 
sion virtus sermonis. 
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(dictio ) have been transferred from their proper meaning ( significatio ) 
to an improper meaning. 35 Because philosophers, Saints and 
authorities often employ terms equivocally in their writings, it is 
important, according to Ockham, to distinguish when a term and a 
proposition are taken de virtute sermonis and when according to usage 
of the speakers or according to the intention of the authorities. 36 
Although Ockham does not explicitly say so, it is clear from the con¬ 
text that taking a term or proposition de virtute sermonis indicates that 
they should be taken according to their proper meaning (. significatio ), 
or, in other words, that the terms should be taken to stand for that 
which they properly (proprie) signify. 

Evidently, Ockham is sensitive to ambiguities in the interpretation 
of authoritative texts that are based on different ‘‘modes of speaking”, 
and he neatly distinguishes these “modes” by distinguishing between 
virtus sermonis , common usage and the intention of the authority. Up 
to this point, Ockham’s hermeneutics are completely in accordance 
with the first article of the statute. 

Ockham, however, departs from the statute in those passages in the 
Summa logicae (and elsewhere) where he maintains that de virtute sermonis 
a statement of an authority is false, although it may be true according 
to the authority’s intention. 37 Precisely this hermeneutical 
technique—employed by Ockham—of maintaining that according to 
a certain interpretation authoritative statements may be true, but that, 
nevertheless, de virtute sermonis they are false, is condemned in the first 
article of the 1340 statute. According to the article, Ockham should 
have restricted himself to conceding authoritative statements, or to 
distinguishing a true sense from a false sense. 


35 Guillelmi de Ockham, Summa Logicae ; ed. Ph. Boehner, G. Gal, S. Brown, St. 
Bonavcnture, N.Y. 1974, (O.Ph. I), 236-238, 312, 756-759 and 778. The relation 
between proper supposition and de virtute sermonis is indicated by Walter Burley. Cf. 
S. Brown, Walter Burleigh's treatise De suppositionibus and its influence on William of 
Ockham , in: Franciscan Studies, 32 (1972) 34-35 and 53. For the notion of improper 
supposition and its connection with translationes see L. M. de Rijk, Logica Modernorum 
(Assen 1967) Vol. II, 1, 492-494. 

36 Ockham, Summa logicae , 236-237. See also Courtenay, Force , 117. 

37 pace Courtenay, Force , 120-121, who did not include into his discussion the passages 
to which I will now refer, and who probably for this reason did not reach the same 
conclusions. My interpretation is substantiated by the following passages: Ockham, 
Summa logicae , 121 1.96-98: Et ideo talis propositio ....falsa est de virtute sermonis, 
sed vera est secundum mentem quam habuit de ea Philosophus; p. 201 1.46-50: Et 
ita est frequenter quod propositioncs authenticac et magistralcs sunt falsae de virtute 
sermonis, et verae in sensu in quo fiunt, hoc est, illi intendebant per eas veras proposi- 
tiones. And furthermore 202, 256, 315, 353, 778, 829. 
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The article also explains why it is not permissable to characterize 
statements as false de virtute sermonis if they are true according to some 
other “mode of speaking”. The “force”, i.e. the meaning of terms 
is determined by imposition ( impositio ) and common usage, or, in 
other words, by human convention, and for this reason the common 
usage of authoritative writers also constitutes a virtus sermonis. So, it 
would be odd to charactarize statements of authorities as only true 
according to their intention, but false de virtute sermonis. 

More information about the possible background of the first article 
of the 1340 statute can be distilled from the works of John Buridan (d. 
after 1363) and Jean Gerson (d. 1429), both professors at the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris. Buridan’s Tractatus de suppositionibus contains a revealing, 
but hardly noticed passage on de virtute sermonis . 38 In this passage 
Buridan “wonders” what supposition the term “man” has de virtute 
sermonis in the proposition “man is a species” ( homo est species ), and 
whether this proposition is false or true de virtute sermonis , or whether 
the proposition should be distinguished. Concerning this matter, 
Buridan reviews three opinions, the third of which is his own. 39 
According to Buridan, words have no force of their own to signify or 
stand for something, but derive their force from us, by agreement. 
Nevertheless, we refer to proper and improper speech depending upon 
whether or not the words are used according to their generally 
accepted meaning. It is absurd to maintain, according to Buridan, 


38 A superficial discussion of this passage is given in J. M. M. H. Thijssen, Buridan 
on Mathematics , in: Vivarium, 23 (1985) 62-63. 

39 M. E. Reina, Giovanni Buridano, Tractatus de suppositionibus, in: Rivista Critica di 
Storia della Filosofia, 12 (1975) 203: Et de hoc fuit triplex opinio. Quidam enim dix- 
erunt illam esse falsam “homo est species” de virtute sermonis, quia principalis sup- 
positio est personalis; voces enim impositae sunt ad supponendum pro suis 
significatis, etiam ultimatis, quia non possumus eas portare ad disputationes et non 
fuerunt impositae ad supponendum pro se ipsis, quia etiam sic possunt supponere 
voces non impositae ad significandum, ut quod bu est duarum litterarum et bu da 
duarum sillibarum; et tunc dicunt isti quod de virtute sermonis veritas vel falsitas 
debet attendi secundum certam et principalem suppositionem, ideo secundum sup- 
positionem pcrsonalem; et sic ista est falsa “homo est species”, ideo simpliciter de 
virtute sermonis ipsa dicenda est esse falsa. Note that this opinion is condemned in 
the second article of the 1340 statute. 

Alia opinio ponit contrarium, scilicet quod de virtute sermonis haec est vera “homo 
est species”, quia sermo in significando et supponendo significative non habet vir- 
tutem nisi ex impositione ad placitum et usu, et non possumus scire quae fuit 
impositio nisi per usum auctorum; auctores autem et philosophi usi sunt ista tam- 
quam vera “homo est species”, quae non est vera nisi secundum suppositionem 
materialem; ergo in hac propositione debernus hanc. materialem suppositionem 
reputarc de virtute sermonis. 
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that a statement of an authority is simply false, if this statement has 
to be taken in another “mode of speech” according to which it is true. 
Instead, one should say that the statement is true according to the true 
meaning in which it was posited. The point that Buridan tries to make 
in the sequel is, that the virtus sermonis of terms is arbitrary, and hence 
one should not characterize statements as false to which a true mean¬ 
ing can be attached, even if improperly speaking. Instead, it would be 
better to distinguish between a proper and an improper meaning, the 
proper meaning being the one that has been principally attached to the 
terms. 40 

From the foregoing it is clear that Buridan’s position with regard to 
the application of the technique of virtus sermonis is in line with the 1340 
statute. Like the article, Buridan claims that statements of authorities 
should not be rejected as simply false, if they are true according to 
some other (improper) meaning. In accordance with the statute, 
Buridan furthermore maintains that one should distinguish between a 
true and a false sense of authoritative statements, depending upon 
whether the statements have been understood according to locutio pro¬ 
pria or locutio impropria. 

Actually, the passage where Buridan exposes his own views has 
some striking litteral parallels with the first article of the 1340 statute. 
As long, however, as the date of composition of Buridan’s Tractatus de 


40 Reina, 203-204: Tcrtia opinio, cui ego assentio est quod vox in significando vel 
supponendo non habet virtutem propriam nisi ex nobis, unde per eonventum 
disputantium, ut in obligationibus, possumus ibi imponere novam significationem et 
non uti eius communi signifieatione, ut possumus loqui transumptive et ironice ad 
alienam significationem. Sed tamen loeutioncm propriam vocamus quando utimur 
voce secundum significationem suam communiter et magis principalitcr institutam et 
vocamus impropriam locutionem, si aliter utamur ca, quamvis liceat aliter uti ea; et 
absurdum est diccrc simpliciter quod propositio auctoris sit falsa si ponat earn secun¬ 
dum locutionem impropriam secundum quam sit vera, sed debemus dicere quod vera 
est secundum sensum verum posita, iuxta dictum Aristotelis in libro Ethicorum quod 
sermones sunt recipiendi et intelligendi secundum materiam subiectam, sed bene 
debemus dicere quod propositio non esset vera si posita esset et recepta secundum 
propriam locutionem. Si ergo huiusmodi proprietatem sermonis volumus ad placitum 
vocare virtutem sermonis, tunc dicerem quod ista “homo est species” est vera, sicut 
ponitur ab auctoribus, sed non est vera de virtute sermonis, idest non esset vera si 
poncretur secundum propriam locutionem, quia primo et principaliter voces fuerunt 
impositae ad significiandum ut staret pro suis significatis et non pro se, ut dicebatur 
prius. Vidctur ergo mihi omnino quod, ubi appareret auctorem posuisse aliquam pro- 
positionem ad aliquem sensum verum, licet non secundum propriam locutionem, 
negare simpliciter propositioncm esset esse disculum et protervum, sed ne erretur 
debet bene dici quod proprie non est vera secundum proprium sensum, sive de virtute 
sermonis, et debet ostendi secundum quern sensum est vera. 
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suppositionibus has not been firmly established yet, it is too early to 
advance any hypothesis whether Buridan was personally involved in 
authoring the 1340 statute, or whether the passage in the Tractatus is 
an example of being wise after the event. 

Another witness, this one of a generation later, from whom we may 
gain some insight into the theological background of the 
hermeneutical practices condemned in 1340, is Jean Gerson. In his 
short treatise De duplici logica Gerson reflects that there are two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of logic, which should not be confused. 41 The first one is 
applied in the speculative sciences and concentrates on the properties 
of speech and the vis sermonis. The second one, called rhetoric, uses 
forms of speech to beautify its style, and is applied in the moral and 
political sciences. Both logics have a different approach towards 
establishing the truth of a proposition “according to the vis vocis or 
property of speech (proprietas sermonis )”, and any confusion in this field 
will lead, according to Gerson, to the most absurd and foolish errors. 

Gerson expresses his agreement with those people who maintain 
that theology has its own logic and “mode of speaking’’ and that in 
theology nothing is false de virtute sermonis ; on the contrary, such an 
opinion (i.e. that in theology a statement would be false de virtute ser¬ 
monis) deserves to be rejected as impious and blasphemous to catholic 
ears. 42 

In the sequel, Gerson draws attention to a statement of Gregory the 
Great to the effect that the speech of the doctors should be formed in 
accordance with the habits of those who listen. Gerson warns his 
readers that exactly the opposite is said to be practised very often in 
England and that it will also prevail in France unless it will be 
prevented. 43 

Buridan’s and Gerson’s uses of the de virtute sermonis terminology 
reflects and illustrates the atmosphere of the 1340 statute. From Ger- 


41 P. Glorieux (ed .), Jean Gerson. Oeuvres Completes. Vol. Ill L’oeuvre magistrate, Paris 
1962, 57-63. It is not my intention to give a complete analysis of this treatise here, 
but one other parallel with the 1340 statute, i.e. with its sixth article, should be men¬ 
tioned. On p. 61 we read: Propterea non imprudenter condemnatae sunt aliquando 
propositiones tamquam articuli erronei aut revocandi in quibus tamen erat veritas de 
vi vocis et logicae prioris ut ista: ....Deus et creatura nihil sunt, et similes multae. I 
am grateful to Zenon Kaluza for drawing my attention to Gerson’s text. 

42 Note that Gerson’s opinion runs parallel to that of Angelus Dobclin, who lectured 
the Sentences at Paris in 1374-75. See Courtenay, Force , 125. 

43 Jean Gerson, op. cit ., 62: Observandum est enim illud Gregorii: juxta mores 
auditorum formetur sermo doctorum. Hujus oppositum creberrime fieri dicitur in 
Anglia et, proh dolor, nisi provideatur, invalescet in Francia. 
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son’s remarks it becomes once more clear that the purpose of this 
statute was the banning of wrong hermeneutical techniques, which, if 
we may believe Gerson’s suggestion, had their origin in England. 


4.2. The fifth article 

In the fifth article of the 1340 statute it is maintained that certain 
knowledge (scientia) is not only of terms, but also of things. The article 
explains that since one cannot bring the things (res) to a disputation, 
the sciences use terms instead of things, and that hence scientific 
knowledge is of things by means of terms. 44 

Evidence to the anti-Ockhamist nature of this article and to the 
historical context of the statute in general, which has been neglected 
in the scholarly literature, is provided by John Lutterell. He played 
an important role in the process against Ockham at Avignon, which 
lasted from 1324 to 1326, but which did not reach any final solution. 45 
It was Lutterell who, at the end of August 1323, brought from 
England to Avignon a copy of Ockham’s Commentary on the Sencentes 
together with a treatise of his own making, containing 56 errors taken 
from Ockham’s Commentary. Lutterell’s material induced Pope John 
XXII to start the process against Ockham. Lutterell’s Libellus contra 
doctrinam Guillelmi Occam as edited by Hoffmann is the formalised ver¬ 
sion of the treatise that was handed over to the Pope. 46 

In his Libellus Lutterell proceeds as follows. One by one he 
demonstrates that the 56 statements (articuli) extracted from Ockham’s 
Commentary on the Sentences lead to certain errors (errores), and he subse- 


44 The remark that one cannot bring the things to a disputation, is derived from 
Aristotle, De Sophisticis Elenchis , 1 , 165 a 6-8, and has also been incorporated in the 
Auctoritates Aristotelis. SeeJ. Hamesse, Les Auctoritates Aristotelis, Louvain 1974, 331 nr. 
2: Non contingit res ipsas nobiscum ferre ad disputationem, sed in disputationibus 
nominibus pro rebus utimur. Note, that the same reference also occurs in Buridan’s 
Tractatus de suppositionibus, in connection with his discussion of virtus sermonis. Sec note 
39. 

45 In the third year of his stay at Avignon (1327) Ockham became involved in the 
struggle over the question of poverty. On May 26, 1328 he fled from Avignon, 
together with the General of his Order Michael of Cesena and two other Friars. On 
June 6, 1328 Pope John XXII excommunicated the four Friars. The most lucid 
account of the process against Ockham still is J. Micthke, Ockhams Weg zur 
Sozialphilosophie , Berlin 1969, 58-74, but see also C. K. Brampton, Personalities at the 
Process against Ockham at Avignon, 1324-26 , in: Franciscan Studies, 26 (1966), 4-25 and 
F. E. Kelley, Ockham: Avignon, before and after in: A. Hudson and M. Wilks (eds.), From 
Ockham to Wyclif Oxford 1987, 1-18. 

46 F. Hoffman, Die Schriften des Oxforder Kanzler Johannes Lutterell , Leipzig 1959. 
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quently sets out to refute them. Among the 56 articuli some are clearly 
philosophical. A very interesting one is article 30: Quod de nulla substan¬ 
tia aliquid scitur aut cognoscitur, sed tantum scientia est de conceptibus. Lut- 
terell attacks Ockham for upholding this view: istud est periculosum, quia 
omnem scientiam realem tollit et fidem , 47 The article shows a remarkable 
correspondance to the position that is condemned in the fifth article 
of the 1340 statute. According to Lutterell, Ockham argued as follows: 
knowledge is of propositions, and since propositions consist of con¬ 
cepts and not of substances, we have (certain) knowledge only of con¬ 
cepts. The same goes for the articles of Faith: they are propositions, 
so we believe propositions and not the eternal things (res eterne) these 
propositions deal with. 48 

Article 30 is one of the few philosophical errors of Lutterell’s list that 
was incorporated in both versions of the report that was prepared by 
the commission that had to examine Ockham’s teachings. As Koch 
established, the commission of magistri that was entrusted by John 
XXII to judge Ockham’s “errors”, did not completely adopt Lut- 
terell’s list of articuli , but dropped some and added others. The 
philosophical errors especially were taken off the list. 49 Not so, how¬ 
ever, articulus 30. Article 30 reappears as article 35 in the first report 
(R) and as article 13 in the second report (V) of the commission. The 
article itself is supposed to represent a passage from Ockham’s work, 
and it is followed by a judgement of the magistri of the commission. In 
the first report Ockham’s position regarding the object of science is 
merely considered to be false: Dicimus quod iste articulus est simpliciter 
loycus et continet multa falsa et fantastica que sunt expressa contra philosophiam. 
The judgement expressed in the second report, however, is more 
severe: Dicimus quod iste articulus est simpliciter sophisticus et continet multa 
falsa , que sunt expressa contra philosophiam et applicata ad aliqua theologica 
essent heretica } sicut superius diximus ad articulum XI. 50 

47 Hoffman, 4 and 72-74. 

48 Hoffmann, 72 1.3-8: Istud est periculosum, quia omnem scientiam rcalcm tollit et 
fidem. Motivum suum est unum in talibus omnibus: quia cum complexio, que scitur, 
fit ex conceptibus, qui non sunt substantie, igitur solum est scientia de conceptibus. 
Et eodem modo habet dicere de fide articulorum, que sunt de complexis quod com¬ 
plexio ilia creditur, sed quod res eterne, de quibus sunt complexiones ille, non 
creduntur. 

49 J. Koch, Neue Aktenstiicke zu dem gegen Wilhelm Ockham in Avignon gefuhrten Prozess , 
reprinted in Kleine Schriften. Zweiter Band , Roma 1973, 287. 

50 As Koch, 291-294 observes, the judgements that are drawn up in the second report 
(V) are in general more severe and the quotations from Ockham’s work more precise. 
Miethke, 66-71 conjectures that Ockham’s personal defence, carried out on the basis 
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It is not my purpose here to give an analysis of Lutterell’s refutation 
of Ockham’s (alleged) views. The important thing to note is that the 
position which both Lutterell and the commission of theologians 
entrusted with inquiring into Ockham’s orthodoxy paraphrase and 
attribute to Ockham, corresponds to the position that is condemned 
in the fifth article of the 1340 statue. This makes it less far-fetched to 
suppose that those who drafted the 1340 statute were associating cer¬ 
tain of its articles with Ockham’s thought. Moreover, Lutterell’s 
Libellus and the reports of the commission of examination show why 
contemporaries of Ockham could be seriously disconcerted by such an 
innocuous-looking statement as “science only deals with concepts”. 


5. The historical background of the 1339 statute 

In contradistinction to the statute of 1340, the statute of 1339 itself 
does not provide any clues as to which erroneous opinions of Ockham 
should not be dogmatized. Since that statute was issued by the Arts 
Faculty, it is only natural to assume that it was not directly aimed at 
Ockham’s theological views, but rather at his “scientific” views, 
although, as we will see, the former did play a role as well. 51 We know 
that Ockham’s Summa logicae , his De quantitate and his De successivis (an 
extract from the Expositio in libros Physicorum) were all available long 
before 1339. 52 Moreover, Ockham’s natural philosophy attracted 
some attention, as is attested by Michael of Masso, who lectured on 
the Sentences at Paris in 1325/1326. He criticized Ockham for his views 
on quantity, time, relation and motion, issues that some thirty years 
later would again be attacked by the anti-Ockhamist Conrad of 
Megenberg. Conrad received his education at Paris, and was at the 
time of the 1340 statute proctor of the English-German Nation. In his 
Economica , written between 1348 and 1352, Conrad attacks Ockham 


of the first report (R) only made things worse for him and resulted in the second and 
final report (V). This course of events would certainly explain the more precise quota¬ 
tions in the second report. Given the existence of these two negative reports, it still 
requires explanation why Ockham was not formally condemned. 

51 According to our current picture—established in Courtenay, Reception , 44 and K. 
Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham , Leiden 1988, 335—before the early 
1340s Ockham’s theological views were either unknown or were ignored at the 
University of Paris. We should, however, seriously consider the possibility that this 
picture is more a reflection of our own ignorance, e.g. because we have not come 
across the “right” sources yet. 

52 Courtenay/Tachau, 71-72 and Courtenay, Reception , 44-45. 
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on the very same issues as Michael of Massa had done. 53 It seems very 
likely that the group of people at the Arts Faculty who, according to 
the 1339 statute, were immersed in the study of the works of Ockham, 
were focusing on Ockham’s non-standard treatment of precisely these 
basic concepts of natural philosophy: motion, time, quantity and rela¬ 
tion. This in itself, however, does not yet explain why some people 
were uncomfortable with the diffusion of Ockham’s views on these 
matters. 

In order to give some insight into the possible background of the 
1339 statute I will turn once again to Lutterell’s Libellus contra doctrinam 
Guillelmi Occam. As already stated above, some of the articles that Lut- 
terell had culled from Ockham were clearly philosophical, and almost 
all of them turn out to deal with the controversial issues of Ockham’s 
natural philosophy: 

article 12 Quod tarn quantitas continua quam discreta sunt ipsa substantia, 
article 22 Quod rarefactio, raritas et densitas nichil dicunt absolute ultra 
substantiam. 

article 40 Quod motus localis et tempus nichil dicunt positivum intrinsecum 
ultra magnitudinem, que movetur. 

article 50 Quod equalitas, similitudo et alie relaciones in creaturis sunt nomina 
significantia res distinctas absolutas, nec est aliquid yrnaginabile a parte rei nisi 
absolutum, quamvis nomina vel conceptus sint diversi. 

article 51 Quod qualitates de quarta specie qualitatis non sunt nisi quantitates. 54 


53 For Michael of Massa see Courtenay/Tachau, 73-74 and Courtenay, Reception , 45 
esp. n. 15 and 16. For Conrad of Megcnbcrg see Courtenay, The Reception , 52-53. As 
the relevant passages arc not cited in Courtenay, I will give them here. Konrad von 
Megenberg, Okonomik\ Herausgegeben von S. Kruger (Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica III, 5/3), Stuttgart 1984, Buch III, 7 1.3-9: Aut certe dici potest, quod 
clerus deficiens in statu scolastico est hie, qui naturas plurium abnegat rerum, 
quemadmodum frater Wilhelmus de Occham Anglicus atque sui sequaces, qui tarn 
relaciones quam situs, habitus, ubi, quando asserunt preter animam res indistinctas 
a rebus absolutis atque quantitatem eandem cum substancia rem affirmant; motus 
eciam, in quibus actiones rerum et passiones firmantur dicunt res indistinctas a per- 
manentibus rebus. And further p. 75 1.14-18: Unde claudicat frater Wilhelmus de 
Occham, qui quantitatem eandem rem cum substancia dicit esse, quia tunc 
transsubstanciata substancia panis eciam quantitas eius in substanciam Christi 
transsubstanciaretur; quod tamen non est verum, cum senciamus figuram et quan¬ 
titatem panis in sacramento eukaristic remanere. And finally p. 146 1.9-11: Illc 
articulus (scil. quod evum et tempus nichil sunt in re, sed solum in apprehensionc) 
est contra Wilhelmum de Occham et suos sequaces, qui ponunt motum temporis et 
omnes successiones preter animam res indistinctas a permanentibus rebus. 

54 Cf. Hoffmann, 3-5 (index articulorum ). Most of Lutterelfs philosophical articles 
were not incorporated in the reports of the commission of theologians; cf. Koch, 287. 
Article 47 Quod passio et actio non sunt diversa, is also philosophical, but it is not 
relevant for our purpose. Article 30 has already been discussed above. 
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From Lutterell’s Libellus it becomes clear that Ockham’s views on 
these matters had important theological implications. Failing to 
distinguish between quantity and substance (articles 12, 22 and 51) 
creates some serious problems for the theory of transsubstantiation. 
Of the philosophical articles mentioned above, only article 12 was 
incorporated into the reports of the commission of theologians. 55 It 
was disqualified as being against common philosophical opinion ( contra 
communem philosophiam ) and as being erroneous ( erroneum ), because 
during the Sacrament of the Altar, the substance of bread is con¬ 
verted, whereas its quantity remains. 56 Denying that motion and time 
are entities apart from the magnitudes which move (article 40) leads 
to the error that Christ’s birth and ascension to heaven could have 
taken place on the same day. Maintaining that relations are nouns 
that signify distinct absolute things (and are not entities distinct from 
absolute entities) (article 50) would annul from creation all relations 
(including those with God) and all order. 57 

Again, I will not enter here into Lutterell’s intricate argumentation 
from articulus to error. His text has been adduced to underscore the 
point that long before 1339 people were aware of the supposedly 
heterodox implications of some aspects of Ockham’s teachings, aspects 
that were not only present in his Commentary on the Sentences , but also 
in his ‘‘scientific” works. 58 Among these people was Benedict XII 


55 Note that similar articles had been condemned in 1277. Cf. R. Hissette, Enquete 
sur les 219 articles condamnes a Paris le 7 mars 1277 , Louvain 1977, 287-291. The follow¬ 
ing articles, all condemned in 1277, concern the separation of quantity and substance: 
(196) Quod facere accidens esse sine subiecto, habet rationem impossibilis implicantis 
contradictioncm; (197) Quod Deus non potest facere accidens esse sine subiecto, ncc 
plures dimensiones simul esse; (198) Quod accidens esse sine subiecto non est 
accidens, nisi aequivoce; et quod impossible est quantitatem sive dimensionem esse 
per se; hoc enim esset ipsam esse substantiam; (199) Quod, cum Deus non com- 
paretur ad entia in ratione causae materialis vel formalis, non facit accidens esse sine 
subiecto, de cuius ratione est actu inesse subiecto. 

56 Article 12 of Lutterell’s list reappears as article 9 in report R and as article 21 in 
report V. For the text see Koch, 339. It is interesting to observe that in general the 
reaction towards Ockham’s views on quantity can be divided into a philosophical and 
a theological reaction. Sec A. Maier, Metaphysisiche Hintergriinde der spatscholastischen 
Naturphilosophic, Roma 1955, 199. 

57 Cf. Hoffmann, 37-40, 57-58, 91-92, 98-99. 

58 For Ockham’s views on quantity cf. Guillelmi de Ockham, Summa Logicae , ed. Ph. 
Boehner, G. Gal, S. Brown, St. Bonaventurc, N.Y. 1974, pars I cc. 44-48, (O.Ph. 
I), 132-153, and Book VI of his Expositio in libros Physicorum Aristotelis. Libri IV-VIII] 
ed. R. Wood, R. Green, G. Gal, J. Giermek, F. Kelley, S. Leibold et G. Etzkorn, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1985 (O.Ph. V) and, of course, his Tractatus de quantitate et 
Tractatus de corpore Christi, ed. C. A. Grassi, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1986, esp. Quaes- 
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(Jacques Fournier), who, while still cardinal was asked by Pope John 
XXII to give his opinion on Ockham’s doctrine. Fournier took the 
final report (V) of the commission of magistri that had to examine 
Ockham’s teachings as the point of departure for his own report. We 
know of the existence of Fournier’s report, and hence of his familiarity 
with Ockham’s ‘ ‘errors” through entries in the catalogue of the Papal 
library at Avignon and through quotations from Fournier’s report in 
the Commentary on the Sentences of John of Basle (d. 1391). 59 Although 
Fournier’s evaluation of Ockham’s doctrinal position is considered 
lost, there is enough evidence that Fournier was aware of Ockham’s 
views, and it is certainly possible that this awareness motivated the 
1339 statute. 

Moreover, there is another aspect, hitherto neglected, that may 
have caused the decree against dogmatizing Ockham’s doctrine. After 
all, Ockham had been excommunicated, had been expelled from the 
community of believers. Would it not be conceivable that the excom¬ 
munication alone was reason enough for barring his books from the 
Faculty of Arts, as soon as they appeared to be read and discussed 
there, even without any formal inquiry into the orthodoxy of the doc¬ 
trines therein exposed? 

6. The “lost” statute of January! February 1341 

We are now equipped to take a fresh look at the three documents 
that, according to Courtenay and Tachau, give reason to believe that 
there has been yet another statute against the Ockhamists which must 
be considered lost. The three documents are an oath formula of 1341, 


tio III “Utrum corpus, quod est quantitas, sit res absoluta, distincta realiter a 
substantia” (O.Th. X), 51-85. Ockham’s opinion quod motus non est alia res a rebus per- 
manentibus is expressed in his Expositio in libros Physicorum Aristotelis. Prologus et Libri I - 
///, ed. V. Richter et G. Leibold, St. Bonaventure N.Y. 1985 (O.Ph. IV), 430-452. 
For his views on relatio sec csp. Summa Logicae pars I cc. 50-54, 159-179. Ockham’s 
views on all these subjects can also be found in the Tractatus de successivis, a compilation 
made from the Expositio in libros Physicorum Aristotelis , whose main purpose is to show 
that motion, place and time are not entities separate from the moved body, the located 
body and the moved body in time. Cf. The Tractatus de successivis attributed to William 
Ockham , ed. with a Study on the Life and Works of Ockham by Ph. Boehner OFM, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1944. 

59 Cf. F. Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia des Pisaner Papstes, Alexanders 
V, Munster/Westf. 1925, 85-89 and J. Koch, Der Kardinal Jacques Fournier (Benedikt 
XII.) als Gutachter in theologischen Prozessen , reprinted in: Kleine Schriften. Zweiter Band 
(367-386), esp. 368 and 377-381. 
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the 1474 defense of Nominalism and, most importantly, an entry in 
the Proctor’s Book of the English-German Nation respectively. 


6.1. The oath formula of 1341 

In the Appendix to Volume II of the Chartularium Universitatis Pari- 
siensis Denifle and Chatelain have edited the text of 32 oaths that were 
in use at the Faculty of Arts or by the university as a whole. Among 
this collection is an oath formula of 1341 that bachelors of Arts had 
to swear before inception. 60 The oath formula contains two sections 
(articuli ) that have a relationship to the Ockhamist statuses discussed 
above: 

Item, jurabitis quod statuta facta per facultatem artium contra scientiam 
Okamicam obscrvabitis, neque dictam scientiam et consimiles sustinebitis quo- 
quomodo, sed scientiam Aristotelis ct sui Commcntatoris Averrois et aliorum 
commentatorum antiquorum ct expositorum dicti Aristotelis, nisi in casibus qui 
sunt contra fidcm. 

Item, observabitis statutum contcntum in altcro predictorum duorum 
statutorum de scientia Okamica, scilicet quod nullus magister, bachelarius ac 
scolaris sine licentia magistri disputationes tenentis arguat: quam licentiam sibi 
non liceat petere verbaliter, sed tantummodo significative reverenter. 61 

The first section stipulates that one should observe the statutes 
made by the Faculty of Arts against the scientia Okamica and that one 
should not sustain the scientia Okamica , but should sustain instead the 
scientia of Aristotle and of his Commentator Averroes and of the other 
ancient commentators and expositors of Aristotle, except in those 
cases that are against Faith. The statutes against the scientia Okamica 
are not further specified, and from this section of the oath formula one 
can only infer that there has been more than one such statute. The 
remarks about sustaining Aristotle and his commentators and 
expositors instead of the scientia Okamica are not derived from the 
statutes themselves, but belong to the oath. 62 

Michael of Massa, a near-contemporary of Ockham whom we have 
met before, expresses the same sentiment as the oath, when he states 
that he is now going to raise some questions concerning the reality of 


60 C.U.P. II no. 1185 (16), p. 680-681. 

61 C.U.P. II no. 1185 (16), p. 680. 

62 Courtenay/Tachau, 62 argue that this section of the oath formula cannot refer to 
the 1340 statute, because this statute does not say anything about Aristotle or Aver¬ 
roes. The oath formula does not state, however, that one of the statutes says anything 
about Aristotle and Averroes. 
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motion “according to the manner of Aristotle, Averroes and other 
philosophers, thereby ignoring the insanities of the moderns”. 63 
Words to the same effect can be found in the famous letter of Pope 
Clement VI to the masters and scholars of the University of Paris in 
1346: “Some masters and scholars of arts and philosophy, laboring 
away there in the sciences, having disregarded and despised the texts 
of the Philosopher and of other masters and ancient expositors, whom 
they ought to follow, to the extent that they do not stand in the way 
of the Catholic faith, and the true expositions and writings by which 
science itself is supported, are turning to other varied and extraneous 
sophistical doctrines, which are said to be taught in other studia , and 
to the opinions that are useless and superficial rather than genuine 
options, from which no fruit can be gained”. 64 Finally, a very terse 
statement is given by John de Nova Domo (d. 1418). He reproaches 
Ockham for not being a true Aristotelian, but instead “an imitator of 
paternal traditions and of other ancients who are not content with the 
company of Aristotle”. For this reason John refuses to discuss the 
science of Aristotle with him and with certain others. 65 I suspect that 


63 Michael of Massa, as cited in Courtenay, The Reception , 58 n. 15: Moveamus ergo 
aliquas quaestiones circa realitatem motus more Aristotelis et Commentatoris et 
aliorum philosophorum, praetermittendo insanias modernorum innoventium 
grossitive antiquorum. 

64 C.U.P. II no. 1125, p. 588: Nam nonnulli magistri et scolares artium et 
philosophic scientiis insudantes ibidem, dimissis et contemptis philosophi et aliorum 
magistrorum et expositorum antiquorum textibus, quos sequi deberent in quantum 
fidei catholice non obviant, ac veris expositionibus et scripturis, quibus fulcitur ipsa 
scientia, ad alias varias et extraneas doctrinas sophisticas, que in quibusdam aliis 
doceri dicuntur studiis, et oppiniones apparentes non existcntes et inutiles, et ex 
quibus fructus non capitur, se convertunt, studium prcdictum, a quo velut precellentc 
ac dominante aliis fonteque vivo fluenta scientiarum et doctrine haurire solebant 
cetera studia, peregrinis inherendo oppinionibus persepe inutilibus et erroncis quan¬ 
tum in eis quasi faciendo servile. The translation is taken from Gilbert, Richard , 
239-240. 

65 A. G. Weiler, Un traite de Jean de Nova Domo sur les universaux , in: Vivarium, 6 
(1968), 137 and corrected according to Z. Kaluza, Le ( De universali reali’ de Jean de 
Maisonneuve et les epicuri litterales, in: Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und 
Theologie 33 (1986) 502-503: Et ut omnia dicam: dicentes taliter non sunt professores 
peripatetici veritatis, cuius archidoctor et princeps fuit Aristotiles, sed sunt epicuri lit¬ 
terales sequentes condempnatam Parisius Occanicam discoliam cum colegiis suis, 
scilicet Biridano et Marsilio, qui Ocean Anglicus fuit emulator paternarum tradi- 
cionum—et non insecutor Aristotilis—et aliorum antiquorum, qui cum Aristotilis 
consorcione non acquiescunt. Ideo cum illis et quibusdam aliis in scicncia Aristotilis 
recusamus disputare. The interpretation proposed in Gilbert, Ockham , 97 is wrong. 
Sec now also Z. Kaluza, Les querelles doctrinales a Paris. Nominalistes et realistes aux confins 
du XlVe et du XVe si'ece , Bergamo 1988, 20. 
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the admonition to stick to Aristotle and his expositors, instead of 
following Ockham, or, more generally, any modernism, became a 
topos . 66 

The other section of the oath formula is more specific as to the 
decree (statutum) which the bachelors swear to observe: it is the decree 
“contained in the other of the aforesaid two statutes ( statuto) concern¬ 
ing the scientia Okamica , namely that no master, bachelor or scholar 
should argue without the licence of the master holding the disputation, 
which license he may not ask orally but only by making signs with 
proper reverence’\ 67 There is no doubt that this section of the oath 
refers to the statute of September 25, 1339. As we have seen above, 
this statute consisted of two decrees, the second of which deals with 
discipline during disputations. The clause quod nullus magister, 
bachelarius ac scolaris sine licentia magistri disputationes tenentis arguat: quam 
licentiam sibi non liceat petere verbaliter, sed tantummodo signative reverenter is 
a direct quotation from this second decree. 

From the oath it can furthermore be inferred, that there were two 
statutes that concerned Ockhamism: statutum contentum in altero 
predictorum duorum statutorum de scientia Okamica . 


66 In any case, the theme also returns in the anti-Nominaiist manifesto of the Univer¬ 
sity of Louvain of 1447 and in the decree against the Nominalists of King Louis XI, 
issued in 1474. Cf. Ehrle, 292 (Louvain 1447): Et ne cuilibet pateat auctoritas, pro 
ejus voluntate ad suam partem textum trahere repugnantem, statuit eadem Facultas, 
ut textui Aristotelis fides adhiberi debeat, non secundum expositionem Wiclef, 
Occam, suorumve Sequacium vel aliorum Suppositorum, sed secundum quod eum 
exponunt et intelligunt, suus commentator Averroes, ubi contra Fidem non militat, 
vel Dominus Albertus Magnus vel Sanctus Thomas de Aquino vel Aegidius de Roma 
vel aliquis alter, quern placebit Facultati reverenter acceptare. And on p. 313 (Paris 
1474): Visum est eis rursum doctrinam Aristotelis et Commentatoris Averrois, 
Alberti Magni, Sancti Thome de Acquino, Egidij de Roma, Alexandri de Halis, 
Scoti, Bonaventure aliorumque Doctorum Realium, que quidem doctrina retroactis 
temporibus sana securaque comperta est, tarn in Facultate Artium quam Theologie, 
in praedicta Universitate deinccps more consueto esse legendam, dogmatizandam, 
disccndam et imitandam, ac eandam tanquam ad sacro-sancte Dei Ecclesie ac fidei 
Catholice edificationem, iuvenumque studentium eruditionem longe utilorem esse et 
accommodatiorem, quam sit quorundam aliorum Doctorum Renovatorum doctrina, 
ut puta Guillelmi Okam, Monachi Cisterciensis, de Arimino, Buridani, Petri de^ 
Alliaco, Marsilij, Adam, Dorp, Alberti de Saxonia, suorumque similium, quam non- 
nulli, ut dictum est, eiusdem Universitatis Studentes, quos Nominales seu Ter- 
ministas vocant, imitari non verentur. 

67 Note that the oath gives the reading “ signative ”, whereas the statute gives the 
reading “significative”. In Courtenay/Tachau, 55 and 61 the clause quam licentiam sibi 
non liceat petere verbaliter , sed tantummodo signative reverenter has been translated as “which 
licence he is not permitted to request orally but only in writing with proper 
reverence”. 
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The statuta facta per facultatem artium contra scientiam Okamicam men¬ 
tioned in the first section of the oath, turn out to be two statutes. One 
of these statutes can be identified as the statute of 1339. The reference 
to the other statute is not specific enough to allow identification, but 
in the light of the material that has been adduced in section 4 it seems 
plausible that the other statute is that of December 1340. 68 

For the sake of completeness, it should be mentioned that the clause 
statutum contentum in altero predictorum duorum statutorum de scientia Okamica 
can also be taken to be a reference solely to the 1339 statute. In the lat¬ 
ter case, the clause is translated as: “the regulation contained in the 
other of the aforesaid two decrees”, that together make up the statute 
of September 25, 1339. 

The interpretation of the oath depends upon the somewhat 
ambiguous term “ statutum ”, which can either mean “regulation” or 
“statute”. Neither interpretation of the text of the oath, however, 
gives reason to assume the existence of a statute against Ockhamism 
“either lost or removed”. 

6.2. The Nominalist manifesto of 1474 

The second document which, according to Courtenay and Tachau, 
contains a reference to the lost Ockhamist statute, is a document that 
appeared in 1474 in defense of Nominalism. The document was a 
reaction against the decree against the Nominalists that was issued by 
King Louis XI on January 13, 1474. 69 In their manifesto the 
Nominalists not only give a definition of their own doctrinal position, 
but also trace back their history. According to the manifesto, the 
Nominalists had been unjustly persecuted three times in the past, the 
first being the persecution of William of Ockham. Here follows the 
crucial pasage: 

[1] Sed facultas artium, importunitate victa, fecit statutum, in quo cavetur, dic- 
tam doctrinam non esse dogmatizandam, quia nondum erat approbata et 
examinata. 

68 Note that this mention of two statutes, together with the assumption that the 1340 
statute is not anti-Ockhamist, lead Courtenay and Tachau to the hypothesis that there 
has to be another “second statute’’, viz. the one mentioned in the Proctor’s Book of 
the English-German Nation. 

69 Cf. Ehrle, 116-125 and 305-326; A. L. Gabriel, “Via Antiqua" and “Via Moderna" 
and the Migration of Paris Students and Masters to the German Universities in the Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury , in: A. Zimmermann (ed.), Antiqui und Moderni, Berlin 1974, 448-450; Gilbert, 
Ockham , 94-96. 
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[2] Et postmodum instituit juramentum, quo juraverunt omnes, dictam doc- 
trinam non dogmatizare in casibus in quibus est contra fidem. Et expresse 
habetur in libris Rectoris. 

[3] Et in eodem libro (scil. in libro Rectoris) notantur quatuor articuli, in quibus 
asserebat, dictum Okam errasse; quorum nullus ut clare patet intuenti, est con- 
trarius fidei. 

The first statute referred to in the text [1], is the statute of 
September 1339, which has been discussed above. The second section 
[2] gives a description of the oath of 1341. Note, however, the signifi¬ 
cant distortion: the oath forbids the upholding of Ockham’s doctrine 
in all instances, not just in those cases where his doctrine is against 
Faith, as the 1474 document suggests. 

The statute mentioned in the third section [3] is the problematic 
one. At first sight the reference does not seem to resemble the statute 
of December 1340, for that statute prohibits six articles and not four. 
On the other hand, the 1340 statute does occur in the Liber Rectoris , 
and as we have seen above, it is clearly associated with Ockham’s 
name. 70 

It would, of course, be easy to assume that the reference in the 1474 
document to the 1340 statute is just another mistake in a source that 
already has a bad reputation because of its distortions and factual 
errors. 71 It cannot be ruled out, however, that not the source, but 
rather its edition is erroneous. Perhaps, the editor has confused a “vi” 
in his original for a “iv”, or has mistaken a “ quidam ” for a “quatuor ’. 
Unfortunately, there is no way of checking the old edition of Stephan 
Baluze of this document, for the manuscript that he used is no longer 
complete. 72 In any case, if one dismisses the quatuor either as a mistake 
of the source, or as a mistake of the editor of the source, one is left 
with a perfect reference to the 1340 statute, and surely this interven¬ 
tion in the text of the 1474 document is more plausible than positing 


70 The Liber Rectoris is the name attached to one of the 14th-century copies of the char- 
tulary of the University of Paris. It was used by Du Boulay for the edition of the 
documents in his Historia Universitatis Parisiensis. Cf. C.U.P. I, xxxiii and C.U.P. II, 
xix. 

71 Cf. Courtenay/Tachau, 75. One distortion that we already have encountered, is 
the inaccurate paraphrase of the oath of 1341. Another error in this source is the con¬ 
fusion between events that occurred during the pontificates of John XXII and that 
of Benedict XII. 

72 Baluze’s edition of this Nominalist document has been reproduced by C. Du 
Plessis d’Argentre, Collectio Judiciorum de novis erroribus, Paris 1724, T.I, p. 286-288 
and by F. Ehrle, 322-326. In general, Ehrle has checked Baluze’s editions, but in this 
particular case this turned out to be impossible because of the incompleteness of the 
manuscript. Cf. Ehrle, p. 321-322. 
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the existence of an Ockhamist statute ‘‘either lost or removed’’ in 
order to save the text of this source. 

6.3. The Proctor 3 s Book of the English-German Nation 

Courtenay’s and Tachau’s case of a lost Ockhamist statute 
especially rests on the evidence provided in the Proctor’s Book of the 
English-German Nation. A certain entry in this Book reveals a 
discrepancy in dates which poses a genuine problem to anyone who 
does not want to dispose of the entry as an error. 73 What will be 
investigated in this section is, whether the entry can be explained by 
another hypothesis, which does not involve a “lost statute”. 

As is well known, the proctors, as heads of the Nations, held impor¬ 
tant functions in the University of Paris. 74 One of the more important 
duties of the proctor consisted of summoning assemblies of the 
members of his Nation. At these meetings officers were elected, 
ordinances and statutes were made and the general affairs of the 
Nation were discussed. The proceedings were secret, and the minutes 
of the meetings were taken down by the proctor in the Liber pro- 
curatorum. The assemblies of the Nations were held separately, often 
immediately following those of the faculty. The Nations did not meet 
at a regular place, but utilized one of the many buildings at their 
disposal, such as the convent of the Mathurins, the church of St. 
Julien-le-Pauvre, the Dominican chapel in the Rue St. Jacques, the 
Cistercian college of the Bernardins, or elsewhere. 

The final document which presumably refers to the “lost” 
Ockhamist-statute is an entry in the Liber procuratorum of the English- 
German Nation. The proctor Henry of Unna of Denmark recorded 
during the term that ran from January 13, 1341 to February 10, 1341: 

Item tempore procuracionis ejusdem sigillatum fuit statutum facultatis contra 
novas opiniones quorundam, qui vocantur Occhaniste, in domo dicti pro- 
curatoris, et puplicatum fuit idem statutum coram universitate apud 
Predicatores in sermone. 75 


73 Courtenay and Tachau were, to the best of my knowledge, the first who took the 
entry in the Proctor’s Book seriously and developed a hypothesis for its explanation. 
See also note 10. 

74 The following brief general introduction is based upon G. C. Boyce, The English- 
German Nation in the University of Paris during the Middle Ages , Bruges 1927, 34-39; P. 
Kibre, The Nations in the Mediaeval Universities , Cambridge, MA 1948, 70-75; O. Weij- 
ers, Terminologie des universites au Xllle siecle, Roma 1987, 199-205. 

75 Auctarium Chartularii I (Liber procuratorum nationis Anglicanae (Alemanniae)), 
44-45. 
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If the entry in the Proctor’s Book is accurate, a statute of the Faculty 
of Arts “against the new opinions of certain ones who are called 
Ockhamists” was sealed and published during the term when Henry 
ofUnna was proctor, that is, between January 13, 1341 and February 
10, 1341. The statute examined above, however, carries the date 
December 29, 1340. If the entry in the Proctor’s Book is to be taken 
as a reference to the 1340 statute, and I believe that it should be taken 
that way, then one has to explain the discrepancy in dates. Why does 
this statute have two dates assigned to it? 

The solution to this problem is provided by the end-clause of the 
1340 statute: Datum Parisius sub sigillis quatuor nationum , videlicet 
Gallicorum, Picardorum, Normannorum et Anglicorum, unacum signeto rectoris 
Universitatis Parisiensis, anno Domini MCCCXL, die veneris post Nativitatem 
Domini. The date December 29, 1340 is the date that the document 
was drafted. It was only a few weeks later—between January 13, 1341 
and February 1, 1341—that the document was actually sealed by each 
one of the four Nations and that it was read before the general 
assembly of the Faculty of Arts. The discrepancy between the dates is 
the discrepancy between the date of Datum and the date of Actum, a not 
uncommon distinction in medieval diplomata. 76 The clause sub sigillis 
was included in anticipation of the actual sealing: this saved the 
preparation of yet another diploma. The clause may not be read as a 
proof that the statute was really sealed on December 29, 1340, because 
our source for the statute is the chartulary and not the actual diploma 
with the seals attached to it. 

The time-interval that passed between the drafting and validating 
of the statute is explained by the nature of the assembly that took place 
on December 29, 1340. The assembly was an assembly of regent 
masters of the Faculty of Arts and their decisions were recorded in a 
statute, which, like all statutes, was copied down in the university’s 
chartulary. In the end-clause of the statute, however, it is claimed that 
it is given under the seals of the four Nations ( sub sigillis quatuor 
nationum). Since the assembly that met on December 29, 1340 was not 
an assembly of “each and every master of the four Nations” 
(including the non-regent ones)—such as was for example the case on 
September 25, 1339—the assembly had no authority to take any deci¬ 
sions that concern the Nations. Hence, they still needed an Actum and 
hence the statute of 1340 subsequently had to make the rounds 


76 Cf. A. de Bouard, Manuel de diplomatique Franfais et pontificate, Paris 1929, 295-296. 
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throughout the Nations to be actually approved by seal. In this respect 
it is relevant to recall that the seal would be appended only after the 
document had been read before the entire nation. 77 The decisions laid 
down in the statute were finally proclaimed in a general session of the 
Faculty of Arts at the Dominican chapel in the rue St. Jacques, a few 
weeks after the document had been authored. 

The statute of December 1340 is one of the very few statutes in the 
chartulary that allow a glimpse of the time-interval that passed 
between the act of drafting the document {datum) and the act of 
validating the document by sealing it and reading it before the general 
assembly {actum). 1 * Leafing through the chartulary one will find that 
most statutes end with the standard formula: Datum et actum in con - 
gregationc nostra generali apud sanctum Maturinum anno 

Domini _ or the slightly variant formula Acta fuerent hec apud S. 

Maturinum in nostra congregatione facultatis ....In quorum 
testimonium sigilla nostra cum signeto rectoris duximus apponenda , 79 In any 
case, it is very typical that the end-formula mentions the location 
where the meeting of the masters was held and the decisions were 
taken. 80 

This perhaps somewhat unusual procedure of issuing a statute also 
puts in a different light the entry in the Proctor’s Book that was made 
by Conrad of Megenberg. Conrad served his term as proctor from 
December 23, 1340 to January 13, 1341 just before Henry of Unna, 
and he records: In cuius tempore nichil est factum, quod perfecte ad actum 


77 Cf. C.U.P. II no. 890, p. 324, where in a statute of the Picard Nation the key 
holders of the seal are advised that they were not to seal any letter until it had first 
been read before the entire Nation. 

78 I have found only one other 14th century example, where there is a discrepancy— 
although not in dates—between information in the Proctor’s Book of the English 
Nation concerning a statute and the copy of that statute in the chartulary. It concerns 
a statute of December 10, 1355, which according to the Proctor’s Book was only 
issued after many meetings: ...pluribus factis congregationibus generalibus facultatis 
regentium et non regentium... deliberaverunt finaliter omnes naciones ut fieret hoc 
statutum quod sequitur. Nothing of the masters’ inconclusivcncss, however, 
transpires in the text of the statute itself. See. C.U.P. Ill no. 1229 and A.U.P. I, 188. 

79 C.U.P. no. 721, 774, 884, 1023, 1024, 1031, 1037, 1064, 1096, 1102, 1141. 

80 de Bouard, 295 notes that the terminological distinction between Actum and Datum 
is not always made as rigorously in the documents. Indeed, the following statutes only 
mention Datum in the endformula: C.U.P. no. 698, 699, 722, 724, 810, 1057, 1065, 
1146. With the exception of no. 810 all these meetings were “convocatus” by some¬ 
one who is mentioned in the document, and perhaps this explains the different ter¬ 
minology. In all cases, mention is made of the location where the assembly of magistn 
met. 
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duceretur (during whose term nothing was done that was perfectly 
brought to completion). 81 If one takes ad actum in the more technical 
diplomatic sense (enacted), it would provide a further corroboration 
of my conjecture that the Ockhamist statute was prepared in 
December 1340, but only validated at a later date, when Conrad hap¬ 
pened no longer to be proctor, and hence had no longer the right to 
seal any documents. This course of events would also neatly fit in with 
what we know of Conrad’s anti-Ockhamism and with what we know 
of the general political context of the 1340 statute: it is highly conceiv¬ 
able that Conrad and other regent masters (among whom Buridan?), 
perhaps under pressure of Benedict XII, took the initiative in drafting 
the 1340 document, and subsequently set things in motion to lend the 
document its status of a genuine statute of the Faculty of Arts. 82 

The preceding analysis of the record of the Proctor’s Book of the 
English-German Nation has made clear that again there is no need to 
assume the existence of a statute that is now lost. The statute which 
was sealed and published during the term of Henry of Unna is iden¬ 
tical to the statute which was drafted in September 1340, and, more¬ 
over, this statute was aimed against Ockhamists. The description 
given in the Proctor’s Book of the statute statutum facultatis contra novas 
opiniones quorundam, qui vocantur Occhaniste clearly relates to the title of 
the 1340 statute Statutum facultatis artium de reprobatione quorundam errorum 
Ockanicorum. 


7. Conclusion 

Purpose of this paper has been to explain an entry in the Proctor’s 
Book of the English-German Nation, which, in connection with cer¬ 
tain other documents, poses a genuine historical problem. Here, the 
hypothesis has been developed that the entry is a reference to the 
statute issued by the Faculty of Arts on December 25, 1340. The 
discrepancy in dates between the statute and the account in the Pro¬ 
ctor’s Book was explained as a result of the time interval that passed 
between the drafting of the statute {datum) and its sealing {actum), a few 
weeks later. 

Since the hypothesis of a “lost statute” advanced by Courtenay and 
Tachau to account for the very same statement in the Proctor’s Book 

81 Auct. I (1340), p. 44. 

82 Cf. Courtenay/Tachau, 74 and 75-79 for Conrad’s anti-Ockhamist attitude and for 
the general political context of the 1339 and 1340 statutes respectively. 
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was found implausible, but at the same time too important and too 
rich in documentation to simply ignore, their discussion served as 
point of departure of the present inquiry. 

From the Courtenay/Tachau discussion, as well as from my own 
discussion it is obvious that the interpretation of the entry in the Pro¬ 
ctor’s Book partly relies upon assumptions about the nature of the 
1340 statute. Courtenay’s and Tachau’s unwillingness to consider the 
statute of December 1340 as a statute that concerns the scientia Okamica 
induced them to consider the entry in the Proctor’s Book as a 
reference to a statute 4 'either lost or removed”. My willingness to 
believe the rubric of the 1340 statute and consider it as anti- 
Ockhamist, opened the way to identify the entry in the Proctor’s Book 
as a reference to the 1340 statute. 

In order to strengthen my hypothesis, I included a section on the 
anti-Ockhamist nature of the 1340 statute. Realizing that the 1340 
statute is not directed against Ockham himself, and that hence it is not 
useful to look for Ockham behind each one of the condemned articles, 
I nevertheless tried to make the point that at least one article was 
inspired by Ockham and that another one was by his contemporaries 
perceived to have been inspired by him. In this respect, the analysis 
of the 1340 statute corroborated, or in any event did not contradict the 
information provided in the rubric and in the Proctor’s Book that the 
1340 statute is anti-Ockhamist. 

Katholieke Universiteit, Nijmegen 
Philosophisch Instituut 
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Book Review 


Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, De la nature du corps et de Vame. Texte etabli, traduit et 
commente par Michel Lemoine, (Collection A.L.M.A.), Paris, Les Belles Let- 
tres, 1988. 

Voila une edition accessible d’une oeuvre peut connue et moins lue encore de Guil¬ 
laume de St.-Thierry. L’edition du texte latin face a la traduction frangaise forme la 
piece centrale du livre. Trois genres de notes accompagnent l’edition: 1. amples cita¬ 
tions des sources que Guillaume a intcgrees dans son traite; 2. explications d’un nom- 
bre de termes techniques appuyees sur d’autres oeuvres de Guillaume; 3. quelques 
exemples de sa maniere d’adapter ses sources. 

L’introduction traite dc l’ceuvre et des problemes d’edition. Les trois appendices 
renferment les references des citations bibliques et des sources non-bibliques, ainsi 
qu’un vocabulaire selectif. La liste des sources non-bibliques aussi bien que les cita¬ 
tions des sources dans les notes illustrent qu’il s’agit d’une oeuvre de compilation. 

Mais meme dans ce traite Guillaume s’est montre creatif, d’une part en changeant 
la succession des citations par rapport aux sources, d’autre part en adaptant les cita¬ 
tions elles-memes (pp. 18-19). 

Rien de surprenant qu’un auteur mystique comme l’ancien abbe de St.-Thierry 
ecrive un traite sur l’ame. Mais qu’il attribue au corps tant d’attention ne va pas de 
soi. Lemoine pretend que 1’auteur avait d’abord ecrit De anima mais qu’il l’a complete 
plus tard par De corpore (pp. 22-26). L’editeur emet prudemment l’hypothese que 
Guillaume a voulu reagir contre les idees erronees de Guillaume de Conches concer- 
nant la corporalite, ou du moins contre un abus cventuel des textes medicaux grecs 
et arabes dans un sens naturaliste (pp. 30-31). 

L’edition est basee surle ms. Charleville, Bibliotheque municipale, 172, un temoin 
relativement ancien et tres soigne. A cote de ce ms. il n’y en a qu’un autre avec le 
texte complet, a savoir le ms. Troyes, Bibliotheque municipale, 1262. Les rares 
variantes de ce ms. sont mentionnees dans l’apparat, aussi bien que les passages ou 
Lemoine, en concordance avec le premier editeur, B. Tissier, s’ecarte du ms. de 
Charleville. Ces variantes sont seulement precedees du numero de paragraphe ou 
elles se trouvent. Ce procede force le lecteur a parcourir tout le paragraphe afin de 
reperer le texte en question. Un renvoi dans le texte eviterait ce probleme et aurait 
en outre l’avantage que les variantes seraient signalees dans le texte meme. 

L’explication du passage ou Guillaume dit qu’ecrire est en quelque sorte parler 
avec les mains (p. 153, § 69) n’est pas convaincante. L’editeur y voit une allusion au 
langage gestuel qui etait en usage chez les moines. La suite du texte prouve que ce 
langage n’entrait pas dans les perspectives de Guillaume: “Seruiunt igitur rationi et 
manus et os. Manus scribendo futuris uel absentibus, os uero facillime et promptis- 
sime loquendo quicquid interius suggerit ratio.” Le groupe vise par l’ecriture avec 
les mains, “futuris et absentibus”, exclut l’allusion au langage gestuel. 

Une edition realisee si minutieusement merite une execution soignee, ce qui n’est 
pas toujours le cas ici. L’on trouve souvent des lignes avec des caracteres nettement 
plus petits et serres davantage que le texte courant (p. 8,11, 77, 88, 144 etc.). Certai- 
nes interlignes sont plus importantes que les autres (p. 11, 122, 171 etc.). Pourtant 
1’introduction claire et concise, la traduction fidele et les sous-titres bien formules et 
en bonne place font de ce livre 1’edition attractive d’une oeuvre plutot rigide. 

Antwerpen Guido de Baere 
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